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Peculiar People in a Pleasant Land 



DEDICA TION 
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IN SOUTH AFRICA— 

THE VOORTREKKERS— 

AND AI,!, 
WHO TODAY TAKE THEIR STAND UPON THE UNIFYING FACT: 

''Africa Is Our Mother-Country^ Not Europe.'' 
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PROLOGUE 



Though the editor of the old diaries, letters and loose 
papers from which the following sketches have been compiled 
offers them to amuse a passing hour, nevertheless they may 
possibly possess more than ephemeral value at this time — 
A. D. 1900 — ^when the bitter fruits of a perennial misunder- 
standing of the "Afrikander Idea'' by the Paramount Power 
in South Africa are setting the teeth of so many in two hemi- 
spheres upon edge. 

For these sketches of the "Afrikaaners'' — that people 
obdurate yet tender — ^were made on the spot, and these le- 
gends of facts which have colored the whole stream of South 
African history during the century past, with its climax now 
in blood and tears, were gathered from the mouths of those 
who had been in living touch with the occurrences them- 
selves, and they were written down by one who, then, had no 
prejudices to be nourished or party object to serve. 

When, in the rearrangement of the map of the world dur- 
ing the Napoleonic convulsions, the Cape of Good Hope fell 
to England's share, exactly as the Philippines were acquired 
by America recently, the oflBcials whom she sent to govern 
it promptly misconceived the social idiosyncracies and just 
political rights of the white "settlers" there, who, with no 
stipulations as to "rights to be respected,^' had been trans- 
ferred, like cattle, with the land from the Netherlands govern- 
ment to the English King. 

Thenceforward, whatever these "Boers" did was wrong 
in the opinion of their new masters, chiefly, as it seems to me 
on the testimony of public history, because, until the dis- 
covery of diamonds thirty years ago, all South Africa was a 
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profitless responsibility. In the eyes of successive British 
ministers the very territory grew to be a chronic oflfen^e, so 
that until it was found that the land held riches greater than 
Golconda or Peru all of it which could be abandoned was 
flung away by them as a costly encumbrance, the responsi- 
bilities of governing which were to be selfishly shirked. 

Prejudice begat prejudice, and thus, in a smoke-sniotlier 
of mutual misunderstanding, the English immigrants and 
the bom Afrikanders — ^though for eighty years occupying the 
same country and part of them sharing common dangers and 
governmental injustice — ^have societarily mixed there no bet- 
ter than water with oil. This need not and ought not to have 
been. 

And who are these Afrikanders ? 

They are a new race, constituting a new nationality. A 
race and a nationality as distinct from the Hollanders of the 
Netherlands as are the American people distinct from the 
English of Great or Greater Britain. In its wide and liberal 
sense all who truly recognise the Land of the Southern Cross 
as their mother-country are "vaare Af rikaaners" ; those who 
hark back eitlier to England or Holland are not true Afri- 
kanders. 

As General Piet Joubert said to me one day: "We are 
Afrikaaners, not Dutchmen. Afrika is our Mother 
country, not Europa. The language we speak is Afri- 
kaansche, not HoUanclsclie.^' There he put the Afrikander 
idea in a sentence whicli can never be improved upon. He 
recognized the idiosyncratic distinction of the Afrikander 
race and tlio family l)on(l of the Afrikander nationality — 
children of the soil, not a European colony. 

Nor is this aspiration in the least inconsistent with the 
highest demands of civilization; no, not even with fedoral 
amalgamation into a Democratic Anglo-Saxon Common- 
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wealth — which was Rhodes' first (and final) ideal. This in- 
deed was the hope of some of the truest of Afrikanders long 
before Ehodes appeared ; and close touch of more than a third 
of a century convinces me that had the Paramount Power 
in past years sympathized with the legitimate Afrikander 
Idea and directed it aright, instead of scorning "Boer pre- 
tensions'' and stupidly driving Afrikander sentiment back- 
ward toward the mirage of Netherlandism and a "Conti- 
nental Alliance"; an Afrikander Dominion of the Anglo- 
Saxon Empire would long ago have been evolved, and in that 
Unity no one of its elements would have been more loyal to 
the Standard, or more proud of their share in its glory, than 
the worthy descendants of the Farmers of the Great Migra- 
tion. 

And though foreign politicians may still sclieme, as 
they will, the Afrikander Idea must in the end dominate, 
tlie societary and national being of all South Africa — for 
let it be remembered that it was the stubborn Frisian leaven 
in the blood of the young "American" nation which 
evolved the Mother of Modern Democracy. In Africa i* is 
more than a leaven; and out of the painful, but cleansing 
and unifying, fires of the passing phase of South African 
history, the societary and political condition wliich sliall 
emerge will be Afrikander both in substance and form. 

In the coming empire which is to lead the world the 
cares of its Federal Directorship will be properly assumed by 
the British Section of it, which has been under preparation 
for that great duty for a thousand years; but for South Af- 
rica, the Dominional law and life of that Section will be de- 
termined by the will and the thought of that shni-ply-spe- 
cialized branch of tlie Iniman family, which, through two full 
centuries, in the severe isolation of the African wildernesses. 
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and by the blending of some of the best blood of the three 
best European strains, has at last evolved to a sense of its 
distinctive National Personality and its inalienable sonship 
to the land which gave it birth. 

To those who have looked beneath the surface with a 
sympathetic eye there is no doubt but that when the peculiar 
genius of this people shall have become intellectually 
equipped — as a few Afrikanders even of this generation have 
already equipped themselves — the Afrikander llaee will 
write a broad and stirring record upon the pages of this 
world^s future — a record essentially "Afrikaansche", not 
"foreign." 



And, indeed, have they not already engraved a deep score ? 
Is it not unconditionally to the "Boers" — the Men of the 
Great Migration, who with their wives and young boys dared 
the Vast I/nknown, and there did and suffered things more 
surprising than are related of fate-driven Odesseus or the 
band of exiles led by pious Aeneas — that Middle South 
Africa owes its reclamation from darkest savagery, and Natal, 
with the two Republics, their being. By reflex action it is 
they also who rescued the Old (V)lony from lethargic deatli. 
They opened the Hinterland of Africa; they made its arena 
safe for the commercial and political "prospectors", who 
came in long after to exploit it. And though, 
without grudging, we can give these latter their 
share of credit for today's results, yet no one can truthfully 
deny that it has been solely behind the shield of the Voor- 
trekkers, and ovct tlie sto])pi7ig-stones laid by tlioir amazing 
tenacity of purpose and cemented by rivers of tlieir blood — 
paths which their great achievements made straight 
througli the "howling wildernesses" — that more cunning men 
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have climbed to wealth and fame, and England's road from 
Cape to Cairo has become possible. 

Therefore, to the memory of the generation of those stal- 
wart. God-fearing, loyal men, and quaint, kindly women, 
whom I have known, and of whose home-life, steeped in the 
afterglow of their forefathers' 17th century traditions, I 
have tried to sketch some fragments, I dedicate this crude 
narrative of how my friend and I met some peculiar people 
in a pleasant land long years ago. R. F. 



CHAPTEK I. 

HOW WE WENT TO AFRICA IN A WIND-JAMMER. 

She was a cranky old tub in the best of wfatlier, «?o thnC 
no wonder the process of beating down Cliannel against per- 
sistent head winds inflicted upon us landsmen in the stuffy 
cabins the utmost horrors of nial-de-mer. Even the sailor 
boys a-walking on the decks had had about enough of it when, 
after ten days of mingled fog and sleet, Lizard Point was 
behind us. 

The passengei-s, as the wish to live came back to them 
with their sea-legs, had begun to get some excitement out 
of the cry, ^^AU hands ^bout ship,^' "Tacks and sheets," 
"Mainsail-haul," "Clew-up," and some of us would tail 
on to the main-sheet or a topsail-halliard, pull with a will, 
and join in the rousing "chanty": 

Oh, whisky killed my sister Fan. 

Oh, whisky! Oh, Johnnie! 
But whisky is the life of man; 

Then whisky for me, Johnnie, 

And the mate would roar: "Keep all that. Belay. 
Smart now." 

Yes; things were very different forty years ago, and you 
who make the South African trip today amidst the comfort- 
able surroundings of Donald Currie's "Castles," or upon the 
palatial boats of the Union Company, can have no concep- 
tion of the mingled squalor and romance of three months^ 
wind-jamming in an old Aberdeen Liner. It was in one of 
these archaic vehicles of ocean travel that Eaynal de Font 
was carried around the Cape of Storms to N'atal. Lovely 
Natalia! — the Crown Princess of all the Colonies which 
Anglo-Saxon restlessness has filled with its best and bravest. 
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Swift and unprepared for catastrophe had wiped out 
the once comfortable circumstances of the De Font's, and, 
hoping to find in colonial life fewer fences set up against 
independent effort than there were in England, the young 
cadet had determined to explore the possibilities of unappro- 
priated Africa, which Livingstone had just then revealed to 
the world as lying back of the British Colony of Natal and 
the independent Republics of the Boers. Naturally in these 
circumstances his pocket was but poorly lined and his hands 
were quite inept to any money-making craft, yet, as the 
event proved, he possessed by heredity what was worth both 
these adventitious aids to success put together. 

Well, on his sea-legs then, he introduces himself as on 
board the porpoise-like Cataraqui, just now running down 
the latitudes of the Atlantic Ocean before fair winds and 
under sunny skies. The breaking of home ties and the head- 
winds in the British Channel had given tlie young adven- 
turer ten days of unforgettable misery, but now, as the old ship 
rolled off the knots, he quickly adapted himself to the circum- 
stances of the moment and found the world by no means 
hollow. Substantial enjoyments can be extracted equally 
out of each and every phase of living if one will take the 
day^s work as it comes and rub up against the good points of 
those we find ourselves in association with. 

Even physically he found enjoyment where he had fully 
expected to have to endure disgust and danger. Instead of 
a world of foaming waters and "billows mountain high," 
which he had been told would toss his floating home like a 
tennis ball, amid gales "shrieking through the cordage,'' and 
"green seas" roaring over the trembling bulwarks, he found 
nothing in ordinary weather but a sparkling expanse of glit- 
tering ripples, carrying feathery foam-flakes which slipped 
past the long black sides of the ship with pleasant gurglings 
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and .sly sibilations. A stiff breeze proved merely a pleasant 
source of excitement; the storm brought unexpected beauties, 
not terror. A call to reef top-sails was an opportunity to hear 
a new "chanty/^ or to join in the chorus of a fresh improvisa- 
tion to the tune of an old one ; such as : 

"Our Captain on the quarter-deck is growlin' like a bear; 
A stampin' on his hat, me boys, and a-tearin' of his hair," 

which "London Charley" roared one day as a hint to the rag- 
ing skipper, and the gang at the lift drowned the sultiy 
comment of the latter in the vigor with which they trolled 
the chorus: 

"Then blow ye winds in the momin'. 

Blow ye winds, heighho; 
Clear away the morning dew, 

Row my bully-boys, row." 

Besides what were distinguished as "the regular passen- 
gers," the ship carried a number of "Government emi- 
grants," with whom Raynal quickly esfablished rapport, for 
they, like himself, would surely take their places in the flexi- 
ble social system into which all alike were on the way to en- 
ter, not according to the ledge which they had occupied in 
the Old Country, but according to the worth which each one 
had within himself. 

The years which were then future, but now are of the 
far past, confirmed many judgments of character which the 
young man then formed of those who sailed with him. The 
many successful colonists which these fleeted years have 
evolved from that ship-load of human material, are of those 
whom he noticed as least affected by the imavoidable unpleas- 
antness of their temporary surroundings, and wlio neither 
sought nor needed unhealtliy excitement to distract their 
attention from the facts of the moment. By no means did 
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these qualities predominate amongst the "quarter-deck gang/^ 
most of whom killed time and cursed their surroundings 
with an altogether superfluous energy ; even the fizzing cham- 
pagne, everlasting cards, and unlimited India pale ale seemed 
insufficient sedatives. 

Our young philosopher had constitutional prejudices 
equally against drinking beer or losing his money at games 
of chance, so he occupied himself with trying to extract in- 
formation from his enforced environment, to be laid up for 
future emergencies. Possibly it was on account of his pre- 
maturely saddened aspect, and an habitual lack of aggres- 
sive self-essertion, that his frequent visits and inquisitorial 
curiosity were not resented amidships. I think he was wel- 
comed — they called him "Captain^^ — and from more than 
one volunteered confidence he came to perceive — somewhat 
to his surprise — that his personal quarrel with fate was not 
the only "undeserved misfortune'^ in the world, and he be- 
gan to see that it is foolish to interpose self -imagined "might- 
have-beens" between one's self and the profit and enjoyment 
always to be got out of present facts when accepted for what 
they are. 

As the emigrant arrangements of those days in sailing 
ships are now things of tlie past, it may be interesting to 
preserve some sketcli of tlie sea life of these amidship's pas- 
sengers. Today the poorest steerage passenger on a Currie 
boat would stand aghast at the suggestion of undergoing 
such discipline or subsisting upon such fare as was inflicted 
upon the "Government emigrants'^ — who, nevertheless, had 
paid for the "accommodation" more than a third-class pas- 
sage by steamer cost's now. They were quartered away down 
in the middle of the ship, in three pens, each stretchinc; 
from side to side of the vessel. Except for the division of 
them into the classes of single men, married people, and 
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single women, there was no privacy whatever in these pens 
day or night. For the day's work they were divided into 
"messes'^ of eight, and the rations were served out, uncooked, 
twice a week to those whom the messes appointed; also each 
mess had to prepare its own food for cooking and take it to 
and from the ship's galley. Knives, forks, and, indeed, every 
necessary appliance had been brought on board by them- 
selves — for the ship found them nothing but bare bunks 
and boards. As neither stewards nor any kind of attendance 
whatever was provided for them, all domestic arrangements 
had to be adjusted by the messes amongst themselves, and 
as a consequence sufferable hygienic arrangements in the 
"quarters" were only secured after co*!nsiderable friction be- 
tween these passengers and the captain of the ship. The 
former maintained that all work necessary to that end ought 
to be done by the ship's boys ; whilst the skipper, with unneces- 
sary freedom of speech, said his boys had enough work on 
deck, and if the emigrants liked to stink themselves out they 
could do so as they d — d well pleased. But the doctor had 
his word to say, and the "regulars" objected to the proba- 
bility of sickness, so a compromise was come to by which the 
occupants undertook to bring .up their sleeping gear on deck 
twice a week and scrub the empty bunks ; whilst the "dining- 
bays" and "alley-ways" were washed and holystoned daily 
by men and boys from the crew. 

The Cataraqui in her progress strictly conformed to 
the precedent referred to by King Solomon in his well-known 
apliorism — ^by many a twist and apparently objectless devia- 
tion from the line of her destination she worked her way 
down south. It seemed to the sea-sick landlubbers that she 
ploughed every acre of the barren foam of the English Chan- 
nel whilst for the first ten days she tacked there to and fro 
against the adverse wind. Then she made quite a splendid 
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break south, as if she did not know how to make a wriggle; 
but just as the word was going around that the lovely island 
of Madeira might be touched at or at least seen, the wind 
veered round and it and the skipper's designs together sent 
her rolling with a breeze dead aft, along the track of the 
caravels of Columbus. 

But the weather was lovely, and we had thoroughly 
settled down to sea life. How through the misty distance of 
the vanished past still rings in memory the swinging chorus 
of the watch, when, trimmng the rig to gain the full power 
of each change of the breeze, they would sing : 

"Haw-haul the bowlin', the Catarak's a-rollin', 
Haul the bowlin'; the bowline — Haul!!" 

giving with the last word a tug at their rope which sent the 
note out with a shout and a jerk. "Just another little one,'' 
the mate would cry, and olt' at score went the chanty once 
more. 

In these latitudes the character of the sea was altogether 
different to what it had appeared nearer Europe. There the 
disposition of the water — if one may so phrase it — might be 
described as decidedly ill-natured, and even in color the 
ocean had a green and bilious face; but under sunny skies 
and when fanned by sprightly zephyrs from the Western 
Isles the waves were liquid sapphire one moment, to change 
to opal, fired by tlying irridescences the next. The sea-gods 
were merry, too, for as the great ship rolled — and most lum- 
beringly she did roll at times — Nereids would spring on board 
in showers of sparkling spray, and even glittering flying-fish 
would come over the side to find swift death and the cook's 
frying-pan — a last refuge from their more accustomed ene- 
mies. Sometimes we slipped through long rollers of enam- 
eled blue, like that of the empyrean when a clear, dry frost 
has precipitated the clouds; and anon, when the wind blew 
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downward upon the waves, the sea would be broken into sharp, 
small breakers so smothered with foam that the ship seemed 
ploughing her way through snow-drifts. New beauties came 
forth under the tender gloom of night, and wonders of the 
deep which day could not show were then to be seen. The 
stars from above mirrored themselves as in dancing quick- 
silver — Venus as she rose would send long quivering tracks 
of sparks from wave to wave. She seemed, sometimes, as she 
hung in the palpitating ether, the nucleus of a comet rather 
than a sister world; and often amidst the foam of distant 
breaking waves, or in the troubled water made by the vesseFs 
progress, rival stars, still larger, danced and flashed, as whole 
galaxies of nebulae of the sea-world swept by — ^but these were 
all "happy, happy living things'^ of whom that Ancient 
Mariner truly said "no tongue their beauty can declare." 

In our little coterie was a young man a couple of years 
or so the senior of Raynal, and to him, from the first, 
the latter was greatly attracted. He seemed to shun the 
boisterous pleasures of the smoking corner even more mark- 
edly than Kaynal — and that, and his taciturnity, was, perhaps, 
the attraction. At first he "stood off" all attempts at ac- 
quaintance. Even the first mate could tell nothing about 
him except that he "guessed Mr. Mostyn was some young 
swell who liad been too fast, for it was clear he was booked 
for Davy Jones' Ijocker." Indood, Mr. Mostyn did look 
ill; very tall he was and woefully thin, though the fit of his 
clothes ma(l(^ it plain that this leanness was the result of 
sickness, for as he drew his coat about him when chilly one 
noticed how broad were his shoulders, and they, with the 
massive shapely head, made him look top-heavy. His car- 
riage was that of a military man or a trained athlete, but 
one day when the skipper referred to him on some point con- 
nected with the army Mostyn shook his head and said only: 
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"I know nothing of military matters." In such conversa- 
tion as the ship's officers or his fellow passengers could get 
out of him he was studiously polite, and so particularly 
choice in his words that no one could get within handshaking 
distance of him mentally. But that he had another social 
side was amusingly demonstrated one squally evening when 
London Charley, rushing to his "station,^^ tripped over Mos- 
tyn^s long legs and fired a charge of Billingsgate at him for 
sticking them out, the quiet invalid retorted in such a racy 
style, and with such an evident command of the choicest 
Argot, that Charley muttered, "Axes yer parding, guv^ner," 
and added to his mate fus tliey hauled the rope, "He's a 
Romany, by gum.'' 
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CHAPTEE II 

STOEM — CALM — ^AND DEEP SEA FISHING. 

Before the northeast trade winds the ship was winged 
with every feather she could spread, from sky-scraper to 
stun's'le booms, and with them she flew along merrily until 
the recokoning showed that they were within four degrees 
of the Equator, and in mid-Atlantic, equi-distant from Af- 
rica and America. Here they ran into a stifiE gale from the 
southeast. 

This afforded variety with a vengeance. For two nights 
and one whole day the unfortunate ^midship's people were 
close-battened down between decks, with hunger and terror 
for their companions. The cook^s galley, indeed, would have 
been unworkable had they been free to reach it. The cabin 
people fared little better, save that those who, against the 
skipper's admonition, chose to put 'their heads out of doors 
were not forcibly prevented. Raynal, who was berthed with a 
retired sea captain as room-mate in a small deck-house un- 
der the poop, was fain to indulge his curiosity as to the 
appearance of Neptune in a rage; so, having buttoned him- 
self up close in a loud-smelling, yellow waterproof coat, and 
with a cloth cap braced on by a handkerchief, he ventured 
out. 

Coming from the darkened cabin — for "dead-lights" 
were up — he was for the moment dazzled, and clinging to the 
first hand hold, he tried to make out his bearings. As he 
gasped for breath in the eddying blast, which seemed to 
claw and buffet him as if it possessed veritable hands, there 
came a dull thud, the deck he stood on jarred, and with a 
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hiss like a burst steam-pipe, and a clatter as of hail, the 
flying water dashed and drenched him. * 

"You'd better go in, sir," he heard a voice say; and, 
turning, he saw the ship's carpenter folding on to a belay- 
ing pin at the main-mast. "Thank you," Kaynal replied, as he 
slid alongside the sailorman, "I can't be much worse; that 
water went all down my back, so I will stay and see what 
it's like." The carpenter laughed as he rejoined, "Oh, I 
didn't mean that, sir; a drop o' salt water '11 do no man 
harm; but you might slip in the smother and mebby fetch 
up with a broken leg." 

What a transformation it was, to be sure. The white 
wings were gone. The spidery lines of the cordage hummed 
in the wind and rattled against the bare, black spars. A 
small expanse of topsail was allowed, but the foresail was 
stowed and the mainsail was clewed up to about half its 
capacity. These with a couple of jibs served to keep the 
vessel under control of her helm. The ship heaved and 
swayed with long swinging motions, now high on the top of 
a great ridge of water, so that the whole boiling, scrambling 
sea could be seen for far on each side — (for with all the wind 
the sky was singularly clear) — the next moment we would be 
in a deep valley with a curling crest hanging over our mast 
head (or it seemed so) to windward, and a galloping wall 
of wrinkled blue rushing away from us on the lee. Every 
now and then a ton or so of brine would come tumbling over 
the bulwarks, to go hissing along tlie gangsvays and rush- 
ing from side to side through the cross-alleys, as if viciously 
seeking someone to drown before it gurgled away through 
the scuppers. Then the force of Chips' warning was clear, 
and small need to ask for a reason why the main and fore 
hatches were made fast above tlie unfortunates whose home 
was 'tween-decks. As we rose iipon the rollers the ocean 
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around could be seen — ^a smother of drifting foam and fly- 
ing spray ; for as the crest of each wave curled over the gale 
caught and tore it like a dog worrying and tossing an old 
jacket. There one saw the realism of Shakespeare's descrip- 
tion — ^the winds "taking . the ruflBan billows by their tops, 
curling their monstrous heads" — one heard the deafening 
clamor of the rude tempestuous surge — ^the spray flying in- 
board and clinging to the "slippery slirouds" — yes, the man 
who wrote that had been to sea, and in a stiff gale, too. 

Thinking to get a still wider prospect, and fewer douche 
baths than in the hollow waist of the ship, the young man 
clawed his way from point to point up to the raised poop- 
deck in spite of the kindly remonstrances of Chips. 

Here, except along the rails and at the mizzen, there was 
no hand hold; and but for the two me^i at the wheel this 
deck was deserted. Seizing an opportunity as the ship mo- 
mentarily balanced herself, the too venturous youngster slid 
across to the mizzen. Hardly had he gained a grip of some- 
thing taut, when, with a roll to the windward the deck sunk 
beneath him with a swinging, sickening motion. 

To windward — ^high up, towered a blue Alp, capped and 
veined with tottering snow-drifts — palpitating — alive! A 
gust flapped the handkerchief on his cap into his eyes, and 
startled, he let go his hand hold. There was a shock — a roar 
— a feeling as. if a thousand feather-beds were upon him. 
. . . Then Raynal found himself spread-eagled, bruised, 
and breathless, against the quarter-boat which, luckily for 
him, had been lashed inboard. 

It struck him that there was too much sameness about 
the phenomena of storms to make it worth while to extend 
his observations. Besides, Neptune's hand was heavy; so 
our hero incontinently dropped to the lower deck and bolted 
into his cabin. A moment afterward sly Chips thrust ii; 
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a startled visage and exclaimed: *^0h, there you are! I 
thought you was over. When I got out of the smother I 
didn't see you no more. This is dry work, sir!*' and he 
wiped his mouth. He got it I 

A few days later, when all was sunshine and fair winds 
once more — ^indeed, a little too much of the sunshine — word 
went around that if any of the passengers should happen to 
feel a bump in the night they need not be alarmed, for it 
would only be the vessel's keel scraping upon the 'line." 
This marine chestnut was taken quite seriously by most of 
the small fry, and many were the coaxing entreaties: 
' ^Ttfamma, do let me sit up and get a peep at the line' when 
we go across it." I don't think the Cataraqui bumped the 
Equator very hard that night, and yet she crossed it in the 
darkness, for the first news of the morning was that Neptune 
and his Tritons had been seen by the watch- doing a slack- 
rope performance thereon; and the old Earth-shaker had 
hailed them, ordering the whole ship's company to be ready 
to receive his visit anon. 

So, when the passengers came on deck they found the 
lee gangway roped off from abaft the mainmast; and close 
to the poop companion ladder on that side an old topsail 
had been triced up by its four comers so as to form a long 
and pretty deep trough. Into this a couple of sailors were 
industriously pumping sea water by means of the deck 'l)ul- 
gine." A couple of spars run out from the elevation of the 
poop deck and, with two or three gratings lashed on to them, 
formed a platform which extended well over the trough. 

Expectation was on tip-toe. Breakfast was perfunctorily 
hurried through; and before two-bells every point of vant- 
age from which the expected function could be seen was 
occupied by the passengers, big as well as little. 

The sail now bellying out showed a good-sized sheet of 
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water, and hardly had the "ting, ting," which announced the 
nine o'clock of nautical time, died away when, from some- 
where beyond the stem, a voice hailed: "Ship, ahoy! what 
ship's thatr 

Some answer was shouted back, and the mate brought 
word to the skipper that "His Honor, Admiral Neptune, and 
his crew" were alongside, and would come aboard to inspect 
all newcomers into his kingdom. "Quite right," answered"^ 
the skipper, "Tell His Majesty to come on to my quarter 
deck, but let his men creep through the hawse-holes." "Aye, 
aye, sir," says the mate, and rolled oflf to the stern, where he 
and another began to haul away at a rope dangling over, 
and presently, at the end of it, comes a burly figure, dressed 
in dripping swabs, and with a huge yellow tow wig and 
beard — ^thc Sea King himself — trident, huge top-boots, and all 
the rest of the proper rig. 

The Jacks at the other end of the ship presently set up 
a shouting as they escorted from their quarters four other 
mummers as grotesquely tricked out as their leader, and 
these now shambled up on to the poop. One of these Tritons 
was stripped to the waist, his body, face, and arms liberally 
smeared with soot and grease, and in a petticoat of swabs. 
Flourishing the presentment of a razor two feet long, this 
individual looked a sufficiently alarming object to "raise 
the hair" of every novice without the use of his shaving tool. 
Merman number two carried a slush bucket with a brush of 
besom twigs. The third, in a sort of cocked hat and an old 
soldier's red coat, waved a mighty wooden sword in one hand, 
and an umbrella, which might have been Eobinson Crusoe's 
own, in the other. The last one carried a ship's fog-horn. 
By this time the captain and Neptune had gone through their 
stock mummerv, and the latter had been seated in a deck-chair 
near the approach to the tank platform, the umbrella-man 
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shading him on one side, whilst the fog-liom man blew lustily 
on the other. 

Thumping heavily on the deck with the butt of his 
three-pronged tin fork, as a signal for the function to begin, 
Neptune ordered the man with tlie sword to make proclama- 
tion to the candidates for initiation to come up and be shaved, 
or he would abandon them to the malice of grim Davy Jones. 
Whilst, with salvos from tlic fog-horn, this was being pat- 
tered off, tlie ])ar])cr and liis assistant carried a camp-stool 
out onto the grating over the tank, and awaited develop- 
ments. 

The first to come up for scarification was a grinning, 
lanky youtli of sixioon or sovontoon, wlio 'seemed to be a bit 
of a favorite with tlio crow — to judge ])y the merry words 
of encouragement sliouted by liis messmates, as they shoved 
liim up to the ladder. After the horn-bearer had catechised 
him on nautical matters — roaring each question into his ears 
through his instrument — and Neptune had poked him in the 
ribs with his trident, the sword-bearer announced that the 
candidate was found worthy of admittance to the liberties 

■ 

of the ocean, but that his beard would never grow properly 
until he had been shaved in marine soap by Neptune's own 
barber. 

The terrific guy with the razor, and his assistant, forth- 
with fell u])on the victim, and dragged him, howling, out on 
the spars. Hut there the way was too narrow for three to go 
abreast, so one pulled, the other pushed, and the sailor boy 
wrigghnl between. The merry rogue made a great show of 
resistance^ and ])retended to cry, at which the mermen re- 
joiced, and ])ulled and pushed more gleefully; but, suddenly, 
with a triumphant yell, the lad jumped on the back of the 
foremost, and all three rolled over into the tank, out of 
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which the novice was the first to emerge, and, running aft, 
escaped the razor. 

Some half dozen men and youths were put through the 
initiation, but whether they had beards or whether they had 
none, some excuse for the barber's services was always found, 
ending with a tumble into the tank in more orthodox fashion 
than on the first occasion, for the mermen, warned by that 
experience, let no other catch them napping. As a wind-up, 
the Tritons pretended to disagree and took a joint header, 
and when the third offered his umbrella to pull them out 
they pulled him in also. While this horse-play proceeded 
the fog-horn man carried the cocked hat around amongst 
the passengers, who suitably acknowledged the recitation of 
the ancient mysteries which had been presented. The Jacks 
were dismissed to quarters, and discipline resumed its sway. 

3|C 3|C 3|E 9^ 9^ 3^ ^ 

During the third day after crossing the line the fair 
winds died away, and the fourth morning dawned upon a 
calm that might have been called a vacuum. As the day 
wore on the equatorial sun poured its rigors from the zenith 
upon an expanse of oily-looking fluid, and our decks were 
sticky with the pitch which sweated out of their seams. 
Cataraqui was in the "doldrums.'^ 

This, though a serious annoyance to the skipper, and a 
source of grave anxiety to the doctor, was by no means an 
unwelcome change to the sailors, nor an unmixed evil to the 
passengers when its possibilities began to develop. The trop- 
ical waters teemed with quaint and beautiful forms of life, 
and this dead calm and the presence of the ship brought 
them to tlie surface in considerable numbers. Porpoises 
came up — shiney, black beasts, six feet and more in length — 
which looked like pigs in a pond as they rolled and pitched 
around. Flying-fish in glittering showers rose out of the 
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deep, and we could see the bonetas, who pursued them, flash- 
ing through the clear sea. But of all the pretty creatures 
who visited the stationary ship, surely the fleets of nautilus 
were the most wonderful as they rose to the glassy surface 
and spread their irridescent fllms; where, fanned by zephyrs 
imperceptible to all but themselves, they sailed about to and 
fro. 

And of all the possibilities of a dead calm in mid- At- 
lantic, the hope of catching a "man-eater" is tlie most ex- 
citing. The Jacks poured into every ear that would give 
them attention tlie saltiest of yarns on this theme. For 
two days, however, not a shark made its appearance, and that, 
perhaps, was the reason why scores and hundreds of smaller 
fish — some of eccentric sliape and gorgeous coloring — 
swarmed around, of which numbers were brought on deck 
by the lines hung out for their undoing. Eaynal liad a 
slender "eel-stang" amongst his parapliemalia, and, rigging 
this to a salmon line, he got out over the bows, and, estab- 
lishing himself in the standing rigging under the bowsprit, 
obtained information and plenty of sport amongst the fish 
whose appetite or curiosity were aroused by the sight of his 
naked white feet dangling so close to their noses. The trans- 
parency of the water was marvelous — far down the metallic 
sheen of the gorgeously-enameled fish could be seen in flashes 
and blotches of silver and scarlet, or gold and vivid blue. 
In groups or singly they swirled hitlier and thither, or rose 
and fell in the still water. As tlic bigger kinds would rise 
near liim or come sliding within shot from around the bows, 
tlie spear would catch them, and wriggling up to the deck 
they would go, hauled in by Most\Ti, who had become great 
chums with Raynal. 

The privacy of this perch under the nose of the ship 
tempted that young man, and, no sign of a shark having so 
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far appeared^ it happened that an the afternoon of the sec- 
ond day he got tired of fishings and^ finding that he could 
slip off his clothes behind some of the fittings near the foot 
of the bowsprit, he did so, and dropped into the ocean. In 
those seas the human bodv is like a cork in fresh water, and 
to swim in such a medium, with not a ripple to oppose you, is 
a sensation such as that one sometimes experiences in sleep 
when we dream of fiying. As the swimmer swung out into 
the open, excited voices shouted "Man overboard!' "Come 
over yourselves," was shouted back, and inside of five min- 
utes a dozen white forms were emulating the porpoises, and 
unwittingly inviting a visit from the sharks. The tropic 
sun was still too powerful to allow many minutes of this 
sport, so, by ropes thrown over, all were soon on board again. 
The skipper was rather annoyed about it, and the doctor 
threatened unpleasantnesses, but that did not deter some of 
the young men from making up a bathing party for the 
morrow in the cool before sunrise. This programme was 
destined, however, to be carried out only to the point of 
assembling on the forecastle about the hour appointed. There, 
however, the would-be bathers were met by a deterrent 
stronger than the captain's displeasure or the doctor's warn- 
ings; for a grinning sailor man accosted them with the re- 
mark: "A jennelum is awaitin' fer ye," who, he added, 
would be glad to give them a swimming lesson. On looking 
over the side, the "jennelum" — ^twelve or fourteen feet long, 
and with two feet of his back fin out of the water — was to 
be seen leisurely patrolling around the ship. No one was 
anxious to practice fancy strokes at the price such a pro- 
fessor would charge, but all were glad to learn from the 
officer of the watch that permission had already been given 
by the skipper to catch the brute as soon as the routine work 
of the morning had been got through. 
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Accordingly, when the next watth turned out, they 
brought with tliem an immense double-fanged hook attached 
to some six feet of small steel chain, which itself was then 
fastened to a stout topsail-halliard rove through a tackle 
from the end of the main yard. These preparations did not 
take long to complete, and meanwhile the many young fish- 
ermen had contributed to natural history research by catch- 
ing several of the "pilot fish" who always attend upon 
these deep sea sliarks. These piscatorial parasites, which 
either feed upon the shark like fleas upon a dog, or else attend 
him, as jackals do tlie lion, to get stray morsels of any prey 
their patron may catcli, are small, dark-blue creatures from 
four to six inches long. Numbers of tliem could be seen 
through the clear, still water, swimming about their patron, 
the shark, or sticking by suction to his sides and back. 

Naturally everyone turned out to witness the expected 
capture, but only a few of the more active young passengers 
— who refused to bo dcuiied — were allowed on the deck near 
where the line hung. They were warned that so large a fish, 
if caught and got on board, might prove a very awkward 
customer to deal with. The roof of the galley, just abaft 
the fore-mast, and a pile of spare spars, stowed next to it — 
and upon which the long-boat, keel upwards, was securely 
lashed — afforded, however, excellent seating, so that the pro- 
hibition was no hardship. 

These arrangements completed, and a willing gang "tail- 
ing the halliard/^ a kid of refuse from the cook^s galley was 
brought and it's contents thrown overboard to attract the 
scaly monster to a suitable point, and to quicken his appe- 
tite. (By the way, a shark is not "scaly," but is dressed in 
a very beautiful kind of hide, which, when prepared, fur- 
nishes the skin known as "shagreen.") Then the carpenter^ 
who had charge of the proceedings, stuck a big chunk of raw 
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pork on to the hook in such a way as to leave both barbs 
exposed, and with a shout of "Ready all !" hove away. 

The whole thing was over in a moment. It was almost 
disappointing in its suddenness. There was a swirl in the 
water; a flash of shovel snout and white throat; Chips yelled 
at the top of his voice, "Haul like h — ^1!^^ — and away went 
the halliard gang. 

Then the real fun began. As the barbs struck into his 
gullet, the great fish made for the depths, but he soon found 
out his error, for he diving, and the men aboard running in 
the slack, united to drag both barbs to the turn into him, 
whereat up he came with a rush. No time was given for him 
to play. Hand over hand they ran him up — ^wriggling until 
the massive yard jarred, and it seemed as if the rope must 
give at such a strain. The passengers hurrahed, the girls 
and children shrieked and squealed, the unemployed sailors — 
clinging to the shrouds or standing on the rail, some indeed 
astride even on the yard itself — ^howled encouragement to the 
gang at the rope, interjecting execrations against their natu- 
ral enemy, in language curious and complicated. And the 
shark sailed up. 

The carpenter was evidently not taking his first fish, 
for he gave prompt orders during the proceedings. He had 
four men stationed, and, as soon as the quarry was hauled 
up to clear the bulwarks, the boat-hooks of his assistants 
raked the fish inboard, when at the order, "Let go all!" the 
squirming body was dumped on deck. 

There the creature, without an instant's pause, threw 
its huge bulk about, jumping and lashing as lively as the 
"wickest" perch school-boy ever grassed. He gnashed his 
gleaming sierras of teeth, and thumped with head and tail 
until the decks trembled again. To cripple this terrible 
tail was evidently the first necessity, and to this end the car- 
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penter^ with his broadaxe^ and at peril of his legs^ was 
skipping about as lively as the fish^ trying to get a whack 
at it. Woosh ! the axe descends ! But the shark's tail flick- 
efed quicker than a snake's tongue^ and splinters fly from 
the deck. Excitement is at white heat. The skipper (at 
the best of times "frequent and free'') made the atmosphere 
palpitate with language condemnatory of the carpenter's bad 
shot and the damage done his deck. Chips, in a flurry, yelled 
to the men to haul the brute's head up, but they overdid it, 
and ran the entire fish away up from the deck just as the 
ship gave a bit of a roll, with the result that shark and man 
collided, and a flip of the tail sent the latter with his axe 
flying. 

As the tortured creature was dragged aloft, and swung 
to a sudden roll of the vessel, it brought up smartly against 
the galley side with such a crash of head and tail in the hor- 
rible contortions of this new agony, that cookey's coppers and 
loose pans flew from their cleats with a rattle which, min- 
gling with the howls and shrieks of the boys and girls clustered 
upon the roof, created half a panic. But the momentum of 
the poor creature's last struggle had been so violent that 
the hooks tore loose from its flesh, and as it lay stunned for 
the moment after its fall, the carpenter, by a couple of smart 
blows, severed the vertebrae at its tail, and gave the coup 
de grace by splitting the fish's skull. 
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CHAPTER III. 



'"we came into a land in which it always seemeth 

afternoon/' 



Enlivened by incident the three months' voyage did not 
seem long, as, by fair winds and foul, through sunshine and 
storm, the Cataraqui rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Mostyn and his friend found themselves on the south- 
west coast of Africa and in sight of land. 

Our young adventurers having left the muddy Thames 
in an early autumn fog, and upon the slow wind-jammer, 
reached Natal when the spring rains had washed away the 
smoke of that year's grass fires, and the flowers were all 
a-blow in the veld. 

As they ran for the port of Durban tlie coffee and sugar 
plantations along the shore were spread before their eyes, 
a carpet of vivid green, almost to the water's edge; whilst 
forests inland and dim mountain peaks far away, could be 
seen through that translucent atmosphere. Indeed, a bright 
little fairy amongst the passengers, keener of sight (or im- 
agination) than ordinary mortals, affirmed that she saw a 
tiger in the bush. 

"Oh, see its eyes glaring," she exclaimed. 

Sober inspection through a field glass resolved this for- 
midable apparition into a sugar mill, and its shining eyes 
proved to be nothing more poetical than a couple of upper 
windows. 

And so one morning they rounded the noble ^^luff," 
and with a rattle and a splash the anchor dropped outside 
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"the bar/^ whence a tugboat, tumultuously tumbling over 
the surf, transferred them alongside a very primitive landing 
stage at "The Poinf' of Port Durban, Natal. 

A New World ! 

What brightness; what color! 

How lovely it was in tliat first seeing ! And how friendly 
the hands stretched out to welcome kinsfolk and strangers 
alike. Jameson, kindly Scot that he was, and is, swept 
off to his house by an inclusive hospitality a whole "mess,'' 
just because his cousin from the bonnie brae had been of 
their number. 

To the very Kaffirs each newcomer seemed an object of 
delightful interest. How these darkies laughed! How black 
they were and how shiny! And, oh — ^the simplicity of their 
toilets! Adam, when he passed out of the guarded gates, 
was in full dress by comparison. 

After tiffin at "Wilson's" they stepped across to the 
rough, open platform, which then served to mark the tor- 
minus of the railroad system of the enterprising little colony. 

It was not a great undertaking, being only three miles 
long, but a notable convenience, because the floating sand 
of the only wagon track from the Point to Durban town 
was prohibitory of heavy traffic. But had the friends essayed 
the tramp along that trail it would well have repaid the 
labor. The whole way was through dense "bush;" and mid- 
way, at Addington village, stood the great Euphorbia, then 
in all its glory, a weird and notable object. 

But the railroad ride had its charms, for it, too, ran 
through a perfect corridor of forest trees festooned by creep- 
ers and bright with many a flowering shrub of tropical splen- 
dor. It happened also that on this day some public func- 
tion was in progress, in honor of which the carriages of the 
miniature train were decorated, and the little coffee-pot, 
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which puffed along stertoroiisly at the rate of about six miles 
»n hour, was almost hidden in green boughs and garlands 
of flowers. 

Wading from the station shed through the burning 
quicksands of Durban's then unmetaled streets, they entered 
the "Royar^ — to which their baggage had been dispatched 
upon landing — and after having splashed in the huge wooden 
wash-tubs they called baths in those days, the two emerged 
to find Mostyn's friend, Harry Escombe, awaiting them; so 
away to his "den'^ they went. 

After the evening meal Escombe proposed a stroll — "To 
hear the Durban Band" — said he. 

"We are rather proud of our band," he explained. "They 
are all native ])erformers. This evening they will be in full 
force near Cato's Creek." 

Along the wide, straiglit streets their guide led them 
into a sparsely built-upon portion of the town. The starlight 
radiance and briglit moonlight rendered artificial illumina- 
tion needless. One of the newcomers made a remark. "No 
fear," answered Escombe; "even were it dark you would be 
safer here than in the city of London. Our natives, you will 
find, are really a high type, and never descend to foot-pad 
robbery. Thank God, the colonizing material, also, which 
finds its way here is amongst the best that leaves the old 
country. As it is in Durban, so you will find it through the 
whole country. In the native kraals, or with travelers at 
the roadside camp-fire, and in the houses of the hospitable 
Dutch farmers, you will be as safe, unarmed, as in your own 
house in England. Eevolvers and bowie-knives are super- 
fluities in the Colony of Natal." The editor is constrained 
to admit that this could not be said of the South Africa of 
the nineties. 

Passing along wide streets, through what seemed, in that 
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magic light, a woudrous landscape gard(Mi — great forest trees, 
alternating with palms, pawpaws, and the feathery fronds of 
huge banana plants waving on every side — they presently 
came to patches of marsh land and water holes fringed by 
tall reeds. These wet places were peopled by exceedingly 
noisy denizens. Millions of them were at work — some blew 
fairy whistles, others tinkled trolls' lia miners upon invisible 
anvils, others clacked and clattered so that at times conver- 
sation between the friends was impossii)le. At length, when 
passing a pond whence issued a more earsplitting din than 
ordinary, Mostyn shouted : "Harry, what beasts, birds, or 
reptiles are they that can make such a noise ?" 

Escombe laughed. "I have been waiting for you to cry 
out. This is our ^Durban Band.' They are frogs and cicadas, 
nothing more. And now that you have fully realized tlie 
powers of these creatures, which we claim can be heard 
nowhere in the world as in our town, we may as well go 
back to the Eoyal." 

The next day Mostyn received a letter which made him 
start for Pietermaritzburg, where he joined a party bound 
down south, and it was many months before he and Raynal 
met again. The latter received an invitation to pass a week 
with a local magnate at his villa on the Berea, and shortly 
after four o'clock his host called at the hotel and they left 
sultry Durl)an for the breezy suburb of the Berea Eidge. 

That suburb, which is now one great landscape garden, 
was then but a sweep of primeval forest, in which the little 
clearings around the villas of the magnates of the Port were 
too small to affect the general appearance. Indeed, one 
might traverse its whole length by the Maritzburg road, which 
ran through it, without getting a glimpse of a habitaton. 
The entire length of that road from the bottom of the hill 
was walled by thick bush of evergreen shrubs, flowering 
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vines* gigantic yellow-wood and other timber trees, whose 
branches interlocking high above "o'er arched a grateful 
gloom/' 

Tip the steep grades the panting horses toiled at foot's 
pace through the deep sand, and, coming to a place where 
t'lie road took a sudden bend, Mr. Henry — (so let us call him, 
because actual names will not alwavs be used in this narra- 
tive) — halted them. Turning to Eaynal he remarked : ^TTou 
would hardly believe, perhaps, that elephants would come so 
close as this to our bustling little town ; yet as a matter of fact 
T myself saw a big fellow in the middle of this very road, and 
not so many years ago, either. I was riding into town in the 
early morning — ^I had spent the night at Mr. Cato's, over 
there — when turning this corner T saw the great beast stand- 
ing not a hundred yards away, just down there" — and he 
pointed with his whip. 

^T)id you shoot him?" asked the young man, whose 
idea, from books, was that elephants were bagged by African 
hunters as easily as quail. 

"Well, no," replied Mr. Henry. "In the first place T 
had no gun ; and, for another reason, I and my horse had too 
much respect for our skins to remain in elephantine society 
more than five seconds." 

"Is anybody who likes allowed to hunt the elephants 
in this forest?" asked the novice. 

"This forest!" answered the colonist, ^^e call this 
a patch of bush." He seemed amused. "Elephants! There 
are none here, nor, T assure you, do we want them. In fact 
there seems to be nothing wild in this bush bigger than 
the monkies and our native leopard, although T have heard 
that in the early days lions were frequently met with here 
and elsewhere along the coast, but the hardy Boers cleared 
them out." 
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As the horses settled to their breast-straps once more 
the inquirer opened up again: "I was told this country is 
still full of big game; and wasn't Livingstone nearly eaten 
by a lion somewhere near herer^^ 

Mr. Henry fairly roared with laughtfer. "Oh, you folks 
in England/^ he said; "why will you not look in your atlas 
before jumping to conclusions like that. The adventure 
which Livingstone mentions took place quite a thousand miles 
from here. I suppose you have come out with the notion 
that all South African localities are within Visiting distance' 
of each other? However, you are no worse than the officials 
in Downing street, who, only the other day, in a fit of parsi- 
mony, decided to save a chaplain's stipend, and so ordered 
the military parson in our camp at Pietermaritzburg to take 
the afternoon service in the camp at Grahamstown, in the 
Old Colony.^' 

"I suppose that is one of the jokes you colonists re- 
serve for us greenhorns?" said Raynal, amused in his turn. 

"No,'' replied the other, "I assure you it is an historic 
fact. But as to game. If it's shooting you are after, there 
is plenty of it even in Natal. Antelopes — or, as we call them 
all, bucks' — a dozen varieties of them, are \o be found all 
over the country. You can get baboons in the Tugela bush — 
that is a real forest. And there, too, are the buffaloes and 
tigers; and near the coast, on Tugela, are hippopotami. But 
the buffaloes are the most formidable of all. Then, about 
Biggarsberg you will find zebras, leopards, lions, and the 
lordly eland. I will not say but that by going to a little 
expense you might even get an elephant in Natal, for the 
bush-workers say there are a few yet left in the forest country 
.under the mountains about the head waters of the Umcomaas 
and Umzimkulu rivers. It must have been from the Um- 
comaas valley that my acquaintance had strayed." 
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"Ah/^ said the youth, ^^that sounds exciting, but it's 
not much sport I'm likely to get." 

By this time, having turned out from the main road 
into a side alley, they emerged upon a clearing and in sight 
of Mr. Henry's house. At his call of "Hosa, umfaan," a 
black stable boy came bounding to the horses' heads, and 
answered cheerily: "Esaka — bona, bass." 

"Observe," said Mr. Henry. "He is saying, ^I see you, 
sir.' He addresses me only; he does not know you, and 
according to Zulu etiquette, he does not ^see' you. 

The house was a typical colonial villa of those days. 

It was raised on wooden piles some five feet from the ground, 

and, also being upon the higher side of the clearing one could 

see from the vine-clad veranda, right over the tops of the 

trees below, a panorama of the bay, the bluff, and away to 

Umgeni Mouth. From this veranda you could step through 
French windows into whichever of the living-rooms you 

wished to enter. There was no particular "entrance-door." 
The sleeping-rooms paralleled the living-rooms, occupying the 
other half of the house, and a kitchen, detached from the 
main building, was reached through a passage from the din- 
ing-room. 

Dinner was eaten quite early, and the table was served 
by a six-foot Zulu Kaffir, who appeared in a becoming — if 
rather scanty — uniform consisting of a white cotton blouse, 
trimmed with scarlet braid, with pantalettes to the knee, 
also set off with the scarlet. His feet, large yet shapely, 
had never felt the grip of shoe or sandal, and bore no resem- 
blance to the Tioofs' of the negro of fiction. His muscular 
arms — left bare by the short-sleeved blouse — were encircled 
at wrist and elbow by native bangles, whilst to a string 
around his neck hung half-a-dozen bits of bone and wood, 
which Raynal later came to know were "witch medicine." 
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His only noticeable disfigurements were slits in the lobe of 
each ear, through one of which was thrust a piece of reed 
about as thick and long as a man^s thumb. This was the 
Zulu snuff box — and this slit and box therein are the unmis- 
takable sign of Zulu tribeship throughout South Africa. 

In the cool of the evening his host and hostess accom- 
panied the newcomer in a stroll around the grounds. Here 
Raynal was shown wliat a variety in agricultural pursuits 
the coast belt of Natal offers to the colonist of even limited 
means. The choicest English wall-fruit here grew upon 
great standard trees, and beside them flourished the native 
loquat, the orange and the banana. Decay of immemorial 
forest growths had covered the ground with a rich, deep 
loam, in which everything seemed growing to perfection. 
The little estate was rich, too, in huge shade trees and orna- 
mental shrubs, which Mr. Henry pointed out had cost noth- 
ing, for it had only been necessary to leave good specimens 
of the original forest when clearing the site. Experimental 
patches of arrowroot and sugar-cane were in cultivation, and 
a coffee plantation was upon a commercial scale. So profita- 
ble had this latter already proved, said the owner, that he 
had bought the two adjoining blocks of land and intended 
to plant the whole to coffee. 

A feature of this coffee plantation, which was laid out 
in sections, much interested the visitor from the northern 
world; lines of pine-apple plants formed quite elegant bor- 
ders around the sections nearest to the house. Having been 
acquainted with these tender and (in those days) costly luxu- 
ries, only as grown under glass and tended with much care, 
the sight of several hundred of them set out in the open, like 
so many turnips, proved the wonder of his new surroundings. 
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The fact that some of them were ripening appealed also to 
his imagination — the scent was just heavenly. 

lie******* 

Tlie absence of his accustomed ocean lullaby caused Ray- 
nal to awake the next morning long before any one else was 
astir. He might have slept again had not his first conscious 
glance fallen upon a spectacle which roused him effectually. 

The blinds of his windows had not been lowered and as 
he opened his eyes he looked, from where he lay, right into 
tlic tops of the forest trees on that side of the clearing. The 
aura of light which, in these regions, precedes the rising sun, 
struck up into these tree-tops and threw into relief numer- 
ous quickly-moving forms. 

"Monkeys! by all that's holy! Here's luck!" 

It was a sight not often seen by mortals. The monkey, 
even in captivity, and if he have but one companion, is jocose 
enough; but upon his native bough and among a hundred 
frisky playmates! What programme can give an epitome 
of his performances? With four hands, supplemented by 
a long spring-clutch appendage, each hairy acrobat flew 
among the branches, playing tricks upon his fellows. Some- 
times a crowd would sail away from a very high brancli 
and fetch up in the spread of a lower limb like a cluster of 
bees; then the bunch would explode, as it were, and its com- 
ponent items fly diverse ways through the tree. Suddenly the 
merry creatures ceased tlieir bewildering evolutions and gath- 
ered into one of the lower branches of the nearest tree. Pres- 
ently three big fellows descended the trunk and made straight 
as if to RaynaFs window. Did they resent his espionage, or 
were the three delegates bringing the hat around? After 
wliat he had seen he was prepared for anything in the way 
of eccentricity. 

A few breathless instants passed and then the watcher, 
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who crouched still as a mouse, perceived the object of this 
expedition; it was an organized foraging party to loot the 
ripening pine-apples; for, as soon as the marauders struck 
the coffee trees they separated, and each taking a row of the 
pines they ran along the borders with now and then short 
pauses. 

They were critically selecting their plunder! 

In a few moments one had got his load and ran up the 
tree, in some mysterious way, with a big pine under each arm. 
The watcher at the window incautiously moved to keep sight 
of the others, and in doing so must have been' seen by some 
simian sentinel. "Ca-ca-ca-caaa," was the warning cry from 
amongst the branches, then away to the nearest point of the 
bush scampered the little thieves — one fully laden and the 
other with but a single prize — and from that moment not 
the tip of the tail of a monkey was to be seen any more. 

The cunning creatures had secured the first ripe fruits 
of that season, but in doing so had given Raynal an enter- 
tainment worth many pine-apples. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONGELLA — THE AFRICAN BULLOCK WAGON AND ITS NAVIGA- 
TION — ^A GLIMPSE AT PIETEllAIARITZBURG THE BIME-BY 

— UMGENI DRIFT. 

'*Bloo(l will h«ive blood — and throujyh this mortal span 
Will bloodier acts conclude those which with blood began." 

Mr. Henry left his buggy for the use of the guest, him- 
self riding horseback into town that morning. So, after 
an early tiffin, the young man, with his hostess and her little 
(laughter, drove around the head of the bay of Durban past 
Congella — and Raynal saw the battle-field of the first serious 
conflict between the Boers and British for the sovereignty 
of South Africa. 

What little the lady could tell him whetted his curi- 
osity, and when Mr. Henry returned from town, and they 
were all enjoying the coolness of the evening upon the ver- 
anda chairs, Eaynal led the conversation to the subject. 

"It was before my time," said Mr. Henry. ^^ landed 
here in forty-eight, and that battle was in forty-one or two; 
I forget exactly, but I have had the whole story from Mr. 
Benningfield, one of our oldest colonists, and he underwent 
exciting experiences then. 

"The Boers — those Dutch farmers who went out of the 
Old Colony with leave from the British Government to shift 
for themselves wherever they could find open country — ^got a 
licking in that battle, and we got Natal out of the muss. 

"The Boers brought it all upon themselves. Had they 
been content to keep to the midlands and northern parts 
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of Natal our people would probably never have interfered 
with them — /^ 

Here Kaynal interrupted. "But 1 don't understand/^ 
he said. "How did the war eonie about? Where was the 
Boers' country at that time? 1 suppose tliey had a govern- 
ment r 

"Oh, yes," said the other. "They owned all Natal ex- 
cept — so we claim — this town and Port of Durban. But 
the traders then here said that as they were. English, the town 
and Port were English, too. The Boers had a government, 
right enough, up at Pictcrmaritzburg, and had pretty well 
settled all the farming parts of the country; but when they 
wanted to make out that the Port belonged to the country, 
as part of what they bouglit from Dingaan, our people didn't 
see it in that light." 

The name Dingaan opened a new vista, and Raynal 
"wanted to know." Also he asked what his host meant by 
the Boers' "purchase" from Dingaan. 

"Why," explained he, "when the Boers came trekking 
down the mountains, after passing through a dangerous and 
deserted country — for it seems that a native king named 
Mosilikatse, had "eaten up" every live thing — man and beast 
— in the regions we now call the "Overberg," whilst Chaka, 
the Zulu, king, had done the same through this coast region — 
well, as I was saying, the Boers, finding this fine country 
imder the Drakensberg empty, thought it was just the place 
for them, and they made preparations for settling. 

"But Dingaan — the nigger chief who had succeeded 
Chaka in the kingdom — ^warned the Boers that the country 
belonged to him; but said as he had no use for it he would 
sell it to them if they would go and figlit a strong chief who 
had captured a great herd of Dingaan's cattle. The bargain 
was that the Boers were to bring back these cattle or as 
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many; and in return the King would grant them this coun- 
try for their own. 

"This just suited the fighting farmers. They went for 
the rival chief and did him up properly. Then, setting aside 
the agreed-upon number of cattle for Dingaan, they absorbed 
the balance of the spoil. Then a Boer named Retief, with 
a small band of his young Afrikander troopers, drove the 
cattle to the Royal Kraal, and in return the king and his 
indunas made their marks upon a written ^Deed of Grant' 
of all "Natalia," for that was the name the Boers gave it, 
after this Port, which ]^a Gama had named "The Harbor 
of the N{\tivity," he having discovered it on Christmas Day. 

"But the Boers lost their usual caution in the excite- 
ment of winning such a prize. For, after this intercliange 
of business was over, the wily savage invited them to come 
and drink beer in ratification of the treaty; and to show 
that they were all friends together, the farmers were to leave 
their guns outside the kraal. 

"Retief and his men stepped straight into the trap. 
No doubt Dingaan thought that these people, who could so 
easily overcome the man whom he had sent them against, 
might be awkward neighbors for him. Anywa}^, it turned 
out that when they were all squatted in a ring, drinking, 
a regiment of Dingaan's Zulus fell upon them and mur- 
dered them to the last man. 

"And the strangest part of it is this : Contrary to Zulu 
custom, their bodies were not mutilated, but were left just 
as they fell. The Kaffirs deserted the kraal as an accursed 
place. Nor, as you might have thought, was it to get back 
the ^Deed of Grant' that Dingaan committed this crime. He 
left the deed. Then, when Martin Pretorius, with about 
three hundred men, destroyed Dingaan's army at Blood River 
— and they say the Boers killed that day ten kaflSrs for every 
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Boer who fought — they found the deed in Betiefs pouch 
upon his skeleton. And what is more, our government has 
the very document in the archives at Pietermaritzburg." 

"Well/^ remarked the unsophisticated newcomer, "it 
seems to me that this country did belong to the Boers, after 
all/^ 

"Oh, no ; not Durban,'^ objected Mr. Henry. "A British 

officer had taken possesson of that by raising the flag, long 

before all this took place. Of course, it was not safe to use 

the port whilst there were none but Kaffirs in the country; 
and no profit, until the Boers settled and made trade; but 

it was ours, all the same — and in the end, you see, we stuck 
to it. What do Bo(tk want with a port, anyway? They are 
farmers; let thorn keep to the interior and we will do the 
trading, lint soiikj restless spirits induced the Boer govern- 
ment at Maritzburg to send down a commando here to enr 
force their laws, and so there was a bit of a shindy. One or 
two peopl(j were killed, and Benningfield, Cato and a few 
more of Durban's })est men were taken as prisoners to Maritz- 
burg and there locked up for trial on a charge of high 
treason. 

"But meanwhile Mr. King — and our government gave 
him a fine fann up Colenso way as a reward afterwards — 
had swam the bay and ridden through the wild Ponda coun- 
try to the Old (.^olony. From there the authorities sent a 
shipload of soldiers, whose landing at Durban was a disagree- 
able surprise to mynheeren the Boers, who, after getting well 
beaten at Congella — where you were this morning — left Dur- 
ban at peace, though they kept up the trouble in the country 
for a year or so longer. But we took over the goveniment of 
Natal, and, after allowing every Boer who liked to stay to 
keep one farm, our government canceled their so-called titles 
to the plurality of farms with which they had endowed them- 
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selves, and so we put our Crown Lands on a satisfactory foot- 
ing. And that is how Natal Colony came to be as it is." 



A few pleasant and restful days had passed when Mr. 
Henry, on his return from town one afternoon, informed 
Raynal (who had expressed a great desire to see something 
of the up-country districts of Natal before settling down to 
work, but had frankly lamented that the state of his purse 
would not warrant the expense), that if he were still in the 
same mind and did not fear to rough it, the opportunity 
which he sought had occurred. In the course of business a 
government transport contractor had mentioned to Mr. Henry 
that he was sending a load of supplies to the military camp 
at Pietermaritzburg, and that from there he had orders to 
take on a load for the newly established post of Fort Buck- 
ingham, on the borders of Zululand. His host had put in a 
ward for Raynal, and the contractor was willing to oblige the 
influential business man. The wagon was in charge of a 
"civilized native,'^ but as it was military work a passenger 
would not be allowed. Raynal was, therefore, offered the 
nominal position of clerk in charge of the freight; and, in- 
deed, in that capacity he would be able to make the trip more 
satisfactorily than as a mere passenger. Thanking his host 
for the kindly interest shown, the young man gladly closed 
with the proposal, and the next morning they went together 
back to town. 

From his office the man of business sent a clerk with 
Raynal to introduce him to the transport agent. A satisfac- 
tory understanding was speedily come to with that gentleman, 
who at the same time gave the novice sensible advice as to a 
more suitable traveling rig than were any garments which he 
had hitherto considered proper for the climate of South 
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Africa. Eequesting liim to come back at lialf past twelve 
and have tiffin together, the busy contractor shook hands. 

Enquiring of a hmky youth whom lie found in the outer 
warehouse romping with a Kaffir — the latter enveloped in a 
three-bushel grain bag, liis head througli a hole in tlie bottom 
and his naked arms sticking through slits at the sides — Ray- 
nal learned that the wagon would most fikely be then at 
Handley & Dickson's where some packages had to be taken 
on before coming back to the warehouse for the bulk of its 
load. The lively young Durbanite, perceiving at a glance 
that our youth was a man from "home," offered himself as 
guide. Along the street the Natal boy chattered so inces- 
santly that the other could not get in a word : Was Durbaif 
anything like London? He (the lanky one) intended soon to 
go "a trip home." "You are going to Fort Buckingham? 
Eh! Wish our baas would send me the trip. Have a go at 
the buffaloes, won't you ? Got a rifle, of course ? A four- to- 
the-pound is the proper thing for 'em. Sure to get lots o' 
shoo tin' along the road, anyway, and — Oh, here you are. Hi, 
Jacob ! Here's a rooi-batje officer going up with you." And 
this lively boy paused at last to take breath. 

A native, fully dressed in European-made clothing quite 
decently kept, and wearing Blucher boots and a wide- 
brimmed soft felt hat, and who was at the moment at work 
])y the tail end of the great wagon (which Kaynal came to 
know as a "cap-tent") answered: "Horri, Jim," and stepping 
on to the pavement saluted the supposed captain with "Good 
day, Sieur," and waited for orders. 

The Englishman stated his business in the matter of 
the wagon, and having asccTtained that Jacob was the "civil- 
ized native" of whom Mr. ITenry had spoken, asked when 
did Jacob propose to start. The driver replied that he would 
like to get his wagon over the Berea that night, and conse- 
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quently must start at least two hours before "sun-under," "if 
sieur vill," he added. Had the Englishman been longer in 
the coimtry he would have known by this respectful deference 
that this native had been brought up in a Boer farm house. 

This being settled, Eaynal asked his talkative guide where 
was best to procure the rig-out necessary for the road, and it 
seemed the store of Handley & Dixon was competent, so they 
went in, and there selected a drab Bedford cord suit, half a 
dozen woolen shirts, a pair of thick blue woolen blankets, a 
soft felt hat and a soldier's long overcoat — ^garments very 
unlike those he was wearing, but really a "rig suitable for the 
tropics'' if you travel by ox wagon and desire comfort. 

Sending these out to Jacob, the two white youths mounted 
to the "wagon box", and the driver, rousing the native "voor- 
looper" (who had been squatting in the sand under the noses 
of the pair of leading bullocks), with a startling yell of 
"Hawt-yij !" walked alongside till they arrived at the ware- 
house, where they "outspanned" the bullocks and sent* them 
with their herd out to the "vley." 

At tiffin it was arranged that Raynal's boxes sliould go up 
with the wagon to Maritzburg, where they could be stored in 
his new friend's warehouse till he wanted them. Tlien over to 
tlie "Royal," where he changed into his new rig, got out his 
gim^case and ammunition, slipped indispensable necessaries 
into a grip-sack, settled his bill, and, hurrying back to tlie 
warehouse, found the wagon fully packed and Jacob busy 
overhauling the "trek-goed" (wagon-gear). 

A rapid initiation into the mysteries of "way-bills" was 
given him in the office, together with instructions as to his 
duties in the discharge of the present load at the camp and 
the receipt of that which was to be taken on at Fort Bucking- 
ham. Tlie whole was much to his bewilderment, but when all 
was said he received the reassuring information that Jacob 
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knew all about It^ and that all lie^ the white man^ really 
needed to do was to play the mastfer — check the items on the 
way-bills as they would pass under his eye, and leave the ex- 
perienced native to do the rest. 

As tb the commissariat — ^he learned from the transport 
agent that Jacob would be found as clean and nice in his 
cooking arrangements as a white man, and ttiat he always 
lived on the road like one ; so, concluding that in such matters 
to affect a dislike of what is good enough for those in the 
same boat with you is not only bad taste, but a mistaken 
policy, the new master enquired of Jacob as to what was need- 
ful, and forthwith struck a cash bargain with him to add a 
sufficiency to his own supplies, which he said could be got as 
they passed the shops on their way out of town. 

And now the fourteen bullocks came jostling one another 
across a vacant "erf,^^ pursued by their voorloopcr, and 
bunched themselves alongside the wagon. Jacob, with Jim 
as a ready volunteer, seized fourteen long rawhide straps 
called "reims,^^ and to the accompaniment of much conversa- 
tion with the oxen — who themselves grumbled at their mas- 
ters and scolded each other — the three experts marshaled 
the "span" into line. Then Jacob and Jim caught each ox 
by its horns with the reims, after which they drew them one 
by one — by name — ^to form another line, this time along 
the right side of the "touw^' (hide cable), which, with its 
yokes, lay extended away from the ^^disselboom'^ (wagon-pole), 
Standing thus, their proper yoke was slipped upon the necks 
of each pair of patient beasts, and secured by its "yoke- 
skeys,'' which, being fastened by a twisted leather "strop" 
under the ox^s throat, held him securely. The heads of each 
pair were then tied together by the roinis around their horns, 
and when the "after-oxen" had been yoked alongside the pole, 
the "inspanning" was complete. The "voor-loopor" stood bo- 
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fore the ^^eaders/^ holding their two reims — Jacob flourished 
a sixteen-foot "schweep-stok/^ carrying a twenty-five foot 
lash, with which he produced a series of cracks like rifle 
shotfe, at the same time uttering a loud '^tre-e-e-e-eck/' and 
RaynaFs first wagon-journey began. 

Picking up the personal baggage as they passed the 
"Eoyal/^ they got clear of the town streets and plowed 
through the sand of tiie "Flats'^ without much trouble, but 
the pull out of Berea Hill was an event. Again and again 
the laboring oxen came to a dead stand in spite of the frantic 
exhortations of Jacob and the more practical persuasions of 
his terrible whip, so that the night had closed in ere the 
ridge was turned and the wagon brought to an "outspan- 
place/^ some couple of miles beyond. 

The next morning Raynal, who had slept inside the 
wagon as best he could, was aroused by the appetizing smell 
of coffee and a pleasant hissing in the frying-pan. This was 
irresistible, as he had gone supperless to sleep, so out he cr^pt, 
and after a splash at the brook, joined Jacob at the fire, who 
said he had sent for the oxen and would "Sieur" please make 
haste with his breakfast. 

The hungry traveler attacked the frying-pan and coffee- 
pot with zeal, so that when the ^^span'^ presently arrived, and, 
with the usual protests and clattering of horns, arranged 
themselves in front of the driver, the Englishman was ready 
to take his first lesson at inspanning. Watching how Jacob 
did it he asked for a couple of reims, wherewith he tried to 
rope an ox, but it snorted so violently at tlie tyro, and so dex- 
trously rapped him on the arm with its horn, that the at- 
tempt was abandoned — without argument — to the grinning 
voorlooper, and soon the snake-like outfit was once more in 
motion. 

Pinetown and Botha's were passed that day without in- 
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cident, the next night's outspan being upon a breezy plain be- 
yond the latter. 

The next morning's "skawft'^ brought them to a stand- 
still on the first rise of the Inchanga range. Here they gave 
the span a good rest, for Jacob said he intended to "pull-out'' 
of the Inchanga late in the afternoon and make a long trek 
by moonlight. This gave Eaynal his first chance to try the 
new rifle. 

The craggy kloofs of Inchanga were then a congenial 
haunt for rehbok and dyker, and Jacob encouraged the nov- 
ice to work their rocky recesses by the assurance, "Bunya vild 
you shoot daar, Sieur" — when Kaynal asked his opinion. Nev- 
ertheless, after scrambling about for two hours over ferny 
clilfs and amongst sugar-busli clad gullies, the young hunter, 
though he burned much powder, brought never a show of fur 
or feather when he came back to the wagon, much to the cha- 
grin of Jacob, who had kept pan, fire and an excellent appetite 
in readiness for the white man's return. 

The tug up Inchanga was always looked upon as a big 
business, and with a full transport load was seldom under- 
taken alone, for fear of a stick-fast. Jacob's span being, how- 
ever, a i)ickcd one for the Tugela trip, he got up without 
(litficiilty, and after a short outspan the whole outfit crawled 
along the lovely moonlit road beyond, hour after hour, with 
a seemingly tireless persistence in the shuflling gait of the 
patient beasts. Jacob affirmed that the cattle went to sleep 
during the most part of a night trek over a good road. The 
long whip was lapped around its stick and laid in its rests 
upon the outside of the wagon-tent, the voorloopor threw 'up 
his leading-reims over the horns of the leaders and crept 
somewhere into the hinder, part of the wagon, after which, 
except for a yell now and then from Jacob as a general re- 
minder, or a word addressed by name to one or other of 
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the front bullocks, the span seemed to have the whole business 
on their own horns, and ran it very satisfactorily at that. 

How late they trekked Raynal never knew, for when the 
sun rose again he awoke stiff, and sore, coiled up just inside 
the "fore-clap,^' where he must have fallen asleep in hat and 
boots. One's first experiences of this sort of thing are not 
pleasant, and those griffins who write and tell their mothers 
how "romantic'' it is, are themselves romancing. 

The bullocks — wide awake and feeding like bees on the 
sweet grass of the Camperdown Plain — ^had scattered them- 
selves among a great herd of their kind, and alongside, the 
youth saw the wagons of a big transport train, but as no signs 
of Jacob or breakfast were visible, he selected a softer spot 
and went to sleep again. 

The bang of the fore-clap thrown up over the tent and 
Jacob's announcement, "Kojffee's klaar, Sieur," drew the su- 
percargo like a badger from his hole, feeling, too, as rough as 
one; but a couple of "cometjees" of sweet cojffee and Dutch 
rusks, followed by eggs and bacon, with bread of a whiteness 
which was unknown in Europe then, set him up, and he found 
it to be past nine o'clock and that all the strangers had trekked 
during his second sleep. 

The next outspan was under the mimosas of Uys's 
Dooms, and evening landed them in Pietermaritzburg City, 
where, turning up Burgur street, they outspanned on Camp 
ITill and there slept that night. 

sp ^p ^p ^p ^p ^p i^ 

The capital of the Colony of Natal, as seen from the 
rami)arts of Fort Napier in the freshness of a bright early 
summer morning, as he first saw it, seemed to Raynal a truly 
fair place. Planned with the liberality which characterized 
the Afrikaansche Voortrekkors when dealing with the land 
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they had bought and divided amongst thomselvoB, its broad, 
straight streets and ample blocks trend in gently falling 
curves forward and to left and right from the plateau of Camp 
Hill. The scattered picturesqueness of the modest architect- 
ure of those early days left still the bloom of youth upon the 
settlement, for the whole town was embowered in trees. The 
sidewalks were shaded by flowering syringas and thick-leafed 
English oaks, amidst which, even in the business streets of 
the city, sixty-foot gum trees towered aloft, and these euca- 
lyptus in the richer soil of Finnemore's block or Dr. Mann's 
garden, grew as avenues over a hundred feet high, and with 
stems as big as two men could hardly clasp around. Pisto- 
rius' leafy paradise and many an old Dutch orchard showed 
the fertility of the soil and the practical industry of the orig- 
inal burghurs of this memorial town named after the Boer 
leaders, Peter Retief and Gert Maritz. This greenery hid 
most of the buildings of those unpretentious days, though here 
and there a roof or gable peeped out — even Government 
house, in the inmuMliate foreground, could but just glimmer 
whitely through its leafy surroundings. 

^n * iit * * * * 

The shock of the nine o'clock gun — the universal call to 
business in those easy-going days — was also the signal under- 
stood of Patchaan the voorlooper for bringing up his oxen. 

"Haow! Bime-by," exclaimed Jacob, who had been act- 
ing cierone to "Raynal when the cannon shot boomed out, "We 
must go to the wagon, Sieur.' 

"What's bime-by, Jacob?" asked the learner, who was 
picking up the lingo wherever he found it lying around. 

"It's the big gun that wont off just now, Sieur, Canoon, as 
you call it, but the kaffirs always call it 'bime-by'," he replied. 

"But why do they call it bime-by ?" Haynal asked again, 
as they stood waiting for the bullocks. 
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"Plenty reason, Sieur. The name was passed through 
the country in my father's time, when the thing first came 
into our land. The Kaffirs, when they saw the thing inspanned, 
asked what it was, and all that the man in charge would an- 
swer was : ^Oh, bime-by^ bime-by,' and the Kaffirs did get to 
know T^ime-by,' when it killed so many of them/' 

The wagon was inspanned, drawn to the commissariat 
quarters and discharged. There a new load was taken on 
board, consisting of heavy cases, which took up not half the 
room of the original freight. A number of folded tents were 
packed on top and the arrangement left plenty of room for the 
passenger's comfort. In an hour or two they were going down 
Church street to drop Raynal's things at the warehouse ; then 
after a call in at De Kock and Bresler's and upon a butcher 
and baker for supplies, they outspanned for "skawft," the 
other side of the Willow Bridge. 

Between here and TJmgeni river, on the bank of which 
Jacob outspanned just about simdown, settlers' houses were 
frequent along the road, and there seemed a deal of land 
under crops. These are all "your people", Jacob explained, 
meaning they were English farms. 

Hitherto the weather had been all that travelers could 
desire, but now it seemed likely that the farmers were about 
to have their turn, for as he sat on the wagon-chest waiting 
for Jacob to announce supper, Raynal noticed that the 
clcmds which had shed a gj-ateful coolness over their after- 
noon's progress began to obliterate the stars, and, as no moon 
was due for some time, the night became of an inky black- 
ness. It may be mentioned that at the river they caught up 
with another wagon belonging to the same contractor, carry- 
ing also a load for the Fort; and this came thenceforward 
under the white man's charge. 
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It was a muggy, breezeless, hot night. Ijoiid- voiced frogs 
kept up a lively conversation amongst tlie reeds on the mar- 
gin of the river: Brek-kek-keksss, krooks-kroaaxxx. Brra- 
ikik, ik-ik-ik-krooax-ax. Ilak' ^lak lak 'lak-klikka-kroooaaaxxx 
ad lib. 

This bymphony of sounds, which Karaal then and there 
endeavored to transfer to paper, was so loud and strident that 
it could be heard more than a hundred yards from where the 
performers were disporting themselves, and was an inces- 
sant din. There were fireflies, too, by thousands ; they rose in 
clouds from the grass and reeds by the river, like showers of 
sparks from a factory chimney, and danced amid the dead 
blackness. The cicada, so viciferous at Durban, was silent or 
absent here. It happened that a shower of the sparks floated 
into the wagon, and Kaynal caught several. He foimd them 
so bright that by passng one of the small creatures along a 
printed line the matter could be readily spelled out in the 
light of its tiny emerald lamp. 

Bright flashes away to bhe northward warned the weath- 
erwise natives of what was coming, and in face of the ex- 
pected storm Jacob deemed it advisable to cut short the sup- 
per of the bullocks. A piercing call of "Ha-a-eee, booya 
zinkabi, booya-bo!^^ brought them up and being caught, they 
were tied, each to his own proper yoke, along the trektouws 
of the wagons. The patient beasts submitted quietly, and 
presently all were lying down, sleepily munching the cud. 
Supper was despatched, and Jacob, after seeing that the 
fastenings upon the master's tent (of the wagon) were secure, 
departed to the other wagon to sleep, and this rule was ob- 
served throughout the trip. 

And then the rain came down! ! Yes, indeed. A 
South African thunderstorm wastes no time in getting 
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tlirough with its business. It lets of! fireworks. It roars. 
It pitches down several inches of water in half-an-hour. 
Then goes off grumblingly to fulfil its next engagement. 

4c * * * * * * *' 

Almost before daylight the boys were astir, for it was 
the motion of the wagon and not wakefulness that aroused 
jumping up to tlic box — anticipated questioning by saying 
he wanted to cross the drift (ford) before the consequences 
of last night's storm sliould render it impossible. The white 
man slipped out — as he had slept — in shirt and trousers, 
hatless and slioeless, to observe the crossing. 

Tliey were now turning down to the ^^cutting" which led 
into the river. Jacob jumped off and disappeared but could 
be heard shouting instructions to the voorlooper from the 
rear of the wagon. Patchaan, at the head of the bullocks — 
who by the way were thirstily running down \hQ declivity 
hoping for drinks — was frantically bobbing up and waving his 
unoccupied hand to check the oxen. With shill cries 
he entreated his horned friends (calling each by name) 
not to crowd so fast. The foremost files obeying him 
^T)unched the span/* for the hinder ones could not stop, be- 
ing pushed down the slope by the heavy wagon. Then Jacob 
got the brake to work and the string tailed out again, but 
in a few moments they were once more in a knot, for as they 
splashed into the gtream they slacked up to plunge their hot 
noses into the water. But Jacob appeared again, and dex- 
trously swung himself up to the box — ^big whip in hand — 
just as the front wheels touched the water. 

Whirling the long lash over the bullocks, but without 
touching any, he talked to them and soon had each beast in 
rank and at work. The river was momentarily rising, and 
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through water which swirled up to their bellies the bullocks 
struggled along to drag the heavy vehicle over the uneven 
boulders of the river's bed. "Ah, Jamloot!" shrieked the 
driver, and his biting lash smote the second -foremost-file ox, 
who was hanging back, and caught him just under the tail, 
which like a flagstaff he had lioisted aloft — rfor all who had 
tails lifted them as high as possible out of the water. "Yak! 
Potberg !" — and a crack like a pistol-shot upon the left-hand 
flank of a skulker in the third file from the rear extracted 
an agonized "moo-oo-oo" and brought him also to his 
bearings. 

It seemed so easy to do this. The two shots were but one 
composite motion. For the first, Jacob seemed just to bend his 
body forward with outstretched arms and seemed merely to 
let the stick and lash drop along the backs of the span, yet 
the biting "voorslag" made a hole in Jamloot's stem, whilst 
apparently a mere turn of the right wrist and a jerk of the 
left elbow, as the swarthy artist was recovering his balance 
again, cut Potberg and brought blood from his thick hide. 
But no, it was not so easy. That management of the great 
whip was in fact a feat of dextrous legerdemain, an appli- 
cation of trained strength, which had taken twenty-five years' 
practice as boy and man for the negro to acquire. Eealize 
it: Jamloot's stern was full forty feet from the box, whilst 
Potberg — hanging back — ^was not more than twenty. Art 
is admirable wherever applied. 

The river rushed past, brown and wide, the voorlooper 
skipped and struggled to keep his feet amidst the current, 
the wagon bumped over the boulders of tj^e drift, and 
wriggled like a live thing, till novice Raynal was nearly 
shaken from his hold. Tlien, with a scramble up the slippery 
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far-side cutting, urged to their best by the omnipresent whip- 
lasli, tlie oxen, evidently as pleased as their masters at having 
passed the detested waters, set oflE at a trot which almost 
carried the wagon to Kremer's before tliey took to sober busi- 
ness again. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A STICK-FAST — FORT BUCKINGHAM — HUNGRY BEDFELLOWS — 

AND A SNAKE STORY FROM JACOB. 

I 

I 

The next day, on the Umvoti flats, Raynal bagged his 
first buck. During the morning's trek he had gladdened 
tlie heart of Jacob, and distended the stomach of Adonis, 
the otlier driver, by bringing down a couple of brace of 
birds, not unlike quail, wliich the Zulu named "petrais/^ 
For tliis trip the sportsman had abandoned his heavy rifle, 
and had got out his "colonist's gun,'^ a hybrid double-barrel, 
firing the then *^government cartridge" with the one, and 
shot from tlie other barrel. 

Leaving — as Raynal was told — Grey town on the left, 
tlio patli meandered througli a rolling country of luxuriant 
pasture, scantily furnished with timber of any kind, and, 
except for a small flock of sheep and goats, no evidences 
of occupation were to be seen. Jacob, however, said that 
there were several rich Dutch farmers in the district, each 
of whom owned runs of "a day's trek" (IG to 20 miles) 
across. He said these patriarchs owned thousands of sheep, 
goats, cattle, and horses; but they "did not like strangers," 
and built their homesteads far away from the transport 
roads. These statistics — with reasonable modification — Ray- 
nal in later years found had been substantially correct. 

Duf-ng the second night after crossing the Umvoti river 
a steady rain set in, which lasted all the next morning, pre- 
cluding wagon traveling. In the afternoon it cleared up 
and the boys made a start. 
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Jacob, who since the first rain had discarded his boots, 
now shed his nether integuments, his good coat, and hat 
also. He appeared in "moocha" and an old soldier's coat 
many sizes too small for him ; all below that clothless. Adonis, 
being, a Hottentot, retained his boots and trousers, but 
stripped his lean, brown body bare, and tied a gaily-colored 
cotton handkerchief round his little skull. These prepara- 
tions meant mischief for the teams. 

The roads thereabouts being simply ungraded tracks 
through the open "veldt," it followed that after a soaking 
rain, such as had then fallen, the surface could badly support 
wheels weighted with a burden of between five to six tons, 
which, counting the wagon with its load, was a fair esti- 
mate of what those of our vehicles carried. Therefore, the 
long whips were unrolled, and the drivers, instead of as 
lieretofore doing their work at ease from the box, walked 
beside the spans, and by voice and whiplash made each par- 
ticular beast do his fair share of the hard work that had be- 
fallen; so that after an hour of this, although several times 
allowed to stop and ^1)low,'' both spans were visibly dis- 
tressed. 

Adonis' wagon was leading by about a hundred yards. 
It had just crosed a small "spruit'^ (brook), when Eaynal's 
attention was attracted to it by an outburst of shrill objurga- 
tion and reproof from the little Hottentot, accompanied by 
a volley of whipcrackings from end to end of his span. The 
Zulu at once called a stoppage of his wagon — "Ah-h-now; 
ah-ah-now'^ — which was eclioed by the voorlooper — "Annow- 
ow-wo-o-o — as he skipped backwards, and in skipping picked 
up stones which he threw with astonisliingly accurate aim at 
tlie foreheads of those oxen who did not quickly obey. Jacob 
ran forward to help the Hottentot, but Adonis' wagon gave 
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a lurch to the right, and came to a sudden stop. An instant 
after that the twelve. bullocks were trotting down the road 
with nothing behind them. 

The wagon had stuck fast in a mudhole, and the "touw^* 
had broken at the "disselboom.^^ 

The Englishmen went to see, and when he got over ttie 
brook he perceived the cause of the disaster. Immediately 
past the drift the road trended sharply to the left, the straight 
run being "vlei^^ ground. Adonis had been driving from 
the left side, and though his voorlooper had taken the turn 
right enough with the leading oxen, the hinder ones, press- 
ing away from the driver, ran the wagon straight out too 
far. The driver had skipped around the back of his wagon 
to the right flank, but before he could strike to swing the 
span, he saw his front wheels sink in the vlei. His ef- 
forts had made the beasts rush the wagon further into the 
mire, when one hind wheel settled into the vlei, and the 
touw broke. 

When "the baas^^ came upon the scene the Hottentot 
poured forth a string of shrill lamentations, in dialect which 
sounded like the discarded debris of a language, but was only 
"Hot'not Afrikaansche,^^ a patois most improperly called 
"Dutch.^^ "Meei, maghta, zuur,^^ he screamed, "et vas ni 
mai fout ni/^ And then followed a torrent of explanation 
of which the Englishman could gain no notion except from 
the expressive pantomime by which the little brown creature 
illustrated it. 

Meanwhile the voorlooper had brought back the runa- 
ways, and Jacob had brought over his span in their gear. 
Then the two drivers (Adonis wondering greatly why the 
^T)aas" had not beaten him) prepared to get the derelict out 
of its fix. Its trektouw was made fast again to the pole. 
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and Jacobus span was hung on in front, making a string of 
twenty-six before the stranded vehicle. As the danger lay 
in a probability that the load would go over if they tried to 
drag it around whilst the wheels on one side were on hard 
ground and the others in the mud, they decided to give it 
the straight pull right through the tail of the marsh, where 
it would be on even wheels. 

One driver took the right flank and attended to the 
hinder span, the other the left and the forward oxen. After 
much running along the line, shouting at and punching restive 
beasts with the butts of the whip-sticks, the whole string was 
got fairly into position. "AUes klaar,^^ cried Jacob in their 
common "taal.^^ ^^ah, reck,^^ answered Adonis. "Trek, 
hoick-yoik-hirryee ; ah-h-h-h-ee, crick, crack, wr-e-e-e-e.^^ 
Horns and hoofs clattered; the wagon moved a few yards; 
down sank the front wheels, then the hinder pair ; both whips 
were swishing and cracking, then — snap! — and like a huge 
crocodile twenty-four bullocks went careering along the 
road, driving their loudly protesting voorlooper before them. 
But the great wagon rested on its bed-planks in the vlei, 
with the after-oxen up to their knees and helpless before it 

Throwing down their whips the drivers made no fuss 
about their new condition, but quietly took greater precau- 
tions in fastening up the gear this time. They released 
the hind oxen from the pole, and bringing the reim-chain 
(a chain used to lock the hind wheel when going down very 
steep grades) from under the wagon, and lapping it a turn 
around the pole, they selected a good buffalo-reim with which 
to lash the touw to it as well as to the pole; and they also 
bound the reim-chain to the after yoke. Both boys then fell to 
with spades to dig in front of the wheels, after which they 
concluded that a strong pull would do the rest. The process 
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of starting went on as before; the beasts now tlioroughly 
rested and wanting their dinners, pulled with a will, and 
in three minutes from the word "go'^ the wagon was out of 
the morass without another hitch. 

After readjustment and another hour of heavy work, 
the teams were outspanned upon a rising ground just beyond 
a rocky donga. Evidences of white man^s work were to be 
seen here immediately adjacent to the road, which showed that 
it was not a Boer's dwelling. In addition to the budding 
crop, there was a considerable planting of young trees — evi- 
dently an orchard — laid out in regular lines, and this en- 
abled the much traveled Jacob to discriminate the owner as 
a newly arrived English colonist; and so he said to Raynal. 
No house was to be seen, however, but a stone's throw be- 
yond the young plantation stood a large Kaffir hut, a struc- 
ture exactly resembling a huge round-topped straw beehive, 
with a top a little more flattened. To this our young trans- 
port-rider made his way. He found on near approach that 
it was built not of straw, as he had from the distance sup- 
posed, but of a long thick-stemmed grass which he after- 
wards learned is called "tambooti.'' The entrance to this 
primitive dwelling-place was in keeping with its beehive 
form, for it was just a small archway only about twenty- 
four to- thirty inches in height. Stooping to this opening, 
Raynal called, "Anyone in?" to which an unmistakable Eng- 
lish voice replied, "Yes, come in, will you?" and dropping 
on hands and knees the visitor crept t'hrougli the little tim- 
nel. It was twilight outside; but as there was no window to 
thin dwelling the interior was made but dimly visible by 
the light of fitful flames from a fire on the middle of the 
floor and the glimmer of a candle beyond; but the picture 
they lighted up would have ravished Rembrandt. 
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Two quite naked and intensely black natives were feed- 
ing the fire on the floor with grass and small sticks. Squatted 
on their hams, and on the farther side from the entrance 
hole, their features gleaming in the crackling flare, they 
were the first objects to moot the eye of the incomer, who, as 
soon as the curve of the hut allowed, arouse from his cramped 
posture and found that he could easily stand upright, but 
was in such a smoke that, catching sight of a young man 
of about five-and-twenty who was sitting Turkish-fashion 
upon what seemed a good-sized couch raised hardly a foot 
upon the mud floor, Raynal stooped down, and guided by 
'^This way — to the right,^' he passed across and took a seat 
upon the couch, coughing violently from the effects of the 
tambooti smoke he had so incautiously inhaled. 

"It is rather smokey,'^ said Mr. Baker, for that was the 
name of the owner of the hut, ^%\\i you will find it all right 
here. My name's Baker. Pray make yourself at home, if 
you can.^^ 

Few as the words were, the accent and manner of the 
young colonist — who had been reading by the light of a 
candle stuck into the neck of a dumpy square black bottle, 
which form of glassware our traveler soon came to know as 
"square-face,'' the orthodox continent of the imiversal Af- 
rican refresher, the genuine Schiedamse — were enough to 
indicate a refinement oddly out of keeping with the rude 
surroundings. And so it presently appeared; for Mr. Baker, 
as he told Raynal in the course of the evening, was the pion- 
eer of a family of recent arrivals who were living in Maritz- 
burg until the homestead on their newly purchased farm 
was at least so far advanced as to shelter them. 

During conversation Raynal got a little seasoned to the 
smoke, which had at first made his eyes smart terribly, and 
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then he was able to take a lively interest in the culinary op- 
erations of the two black men, especialy as Mr. Baker had 
asked him to join in pot-luck, and tell him the news from 
civilization. 

Suspended from a triangle erected over the fire already 
mentioned was a large cast-iron three-legged pot. This tri- 
angle, by the way, was a luxury that no one but a ''new Eng- 
lishman" would have thought of indulging in. A kettle 
shoved into the embers was the sole supplement to the por- 
ridge-pot — preparations primitive but sufficient — "man wants 
but little" on the veld in health-giving Natal. 

The pot being now on the boil, one of the natives took 
it off the hook and let it rest upon the ashes; then reaching 
back into the gloom he drew forward a wooden spoon two feet 
or thirty inches long with a bowl in proportion, and squatted 
on his heels like an ancient Egyptian this one sat with elbows 
on knees and the spoon aloft as a sceptre; whilst his compan- 
ion shuffled over to a large sack, out of the mouth of which 
he took a tin pannikin and a bowl. Three times he filled 
the pannikin with meal from the sack, and was about to turn 
away when the master of the hut said: "Moonya futi, In- 
gaga," at which command one more pannikin was added to 
the contents of the bowl; then Ingaga closed the sack and 
wriggled dextrously upon his heels back to the fire. He 
went to the opposite side of the pot to that at which the 
wielder of the big spoon was waiting. Then as he slowly 
scattered the meal into the boiling water the spoon bearer 
diligently stirred the concoction, which quickly thickened, 
and sputtering out bubbles abundantly. Working thus 
they were strongly suggestive of grinders at the mill, upon 
Egyptian tablets ; and one thought how perfectly custom had 
persisted in this mysterous Africa through the long ages. 
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Ingaga fed the iire aud the other stirred unweariedly 
for another quarter of an hour; then he brought the pot 
bodily, set it before the feet of the two white men, and turn- 
ing back to the fire the two Zulus chummed — knee to knee — 
where between snuffing and sneezing they set up a lively 
chattering. 

Mr. Baker reached out from a box at the bed^s head 
plates, spoons, the handleless cups called "cometjees," a tin 
box of sugar, and a bottle of milk. Dealing out the utensils 
and remarking, "Now then. Font, this is the custom of the 
country; help yourself,^* he bailed for himself a plateful out 
of the smoking and savory pot. 

Still to this day, if you are traveling in South Africa, 
and should find yourself at the breakfast table of any de- 
cent hotel anywhere between Agulhas and Bulawayo, and 
you should see an elderly gentleman beckon the waiter and 
whisper: "Have you mealie porridge ?^^ you may safely set 
him down as one of the worthy poineers of the Garden Col- 
ony. No old Natalian's breakfast table is complete without 
that simple fare; so delicious to those who learned to love 
it when appetite used to be keen and healthy, and the dish 
was compounded of the genuine yellow meal. 

"A little more? Quite sure? Well, we'll have the 
coffee. Ingaga, let^ i kettel ; tat^ impoopo.^^ (Ingaga, bring 
the kettle and take away the porridge.) 

Ingaga, nothing loth, carried away the pot to the other 
side of the hut, where by the aid of their mighty wooden 
spoons the boys soon bestowed the last fragment of food 
where it gave them most satisfaction. 

* «.« ♦ « ♦ « « 

Starting in good time next morning, their destination 
was reached by midday, and before evening all official busi- 
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noss was over. Raynal was invited to stay a day or two, and 
finding that the drivers were willing to give their beasts a 
rest he accepted the offer. 

Fort Buckingham, as it then appeared, was merely a 
stockade. Being, however, built of heavy timber, and well 
placed against surprise, its defenders — ^had occasion needed 
— could have held it against pretty well all the rude warriors 
of Umpanda, the then King of Zuland. Anyway, RaynaFs 
entertainers had no hesitation in affirming that it would af- 
ford them lively satisfaction to be put to the test. They 
tickled his unaccustomed ears with blood-curdling • narra- 
tives of ^^excursiotis and alarms" which had happened during 
the recent "Kaffir scare." They told him of battles in which 
the black warriors carved each other into mince meat, whilst 
thousands more were carried down the Tugela to the sea, 
locked by pairs in mutual death grapple. These tales left 
the youth under the impression that against an enemy so 
numerous, so brave, and yet so rutliless, the little band which 
manned this lonely fort, would stand a poor chance. By all 
the laws of probability it should have been so, and yet we know 
that about twenty years later an even smaller band of Brit- 
ish soldiers, behind an improvised barricade of mealie 
bags and biscuit boxes at the little house by Rorke's Drift — 
a few miles higher up that same Tugela River — ^rolled back 
the best regiments of the Zulu army, flushed though they 
were witli the clean sweep they had made under Isandhl- 
wana hill. 

Except for a few rude cottages outside the stockade, all 
tlie camp was under canvas and within the enclosure. Every- 
thing was brand new ; the grass was green underfoot in some 
of the tents; and as is always the case in Natal for tht first 
few weeks after you cover new ground, fleas as big as house 
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flies ( !) simply swarmed. Their attentions took the gloss 
off the romance of his first military experience and made 
the somid of the morning bugle very welcome to Raynal. 

When, by about ten o'clock, the morning routine of the 
camp had been put through and a comfortable meal de- 
spatched, a small party was organized to show their visitor 
the sights in the vicinity of the fort ; there being at the mo- 
ment no danger from the Zulus. 

The descent from the fort to the valley through which 
the Tugela runs, is rugged in the extreme. Rocks are piled 
in heaps of fragments so huge that you would think the 
whole country had been hurled skywards in one terrific blast 
and fallen promiscuously. Great blocks with sheer walls of 
a hundred feet or more, stand like towers. Two such nat- 
ural obelisks — a million tons in each — stood within a dozen 
feet of one another, but each so clear cut that it is certain the 
foot of man has never been placed upon their summits ; 
nevertheless on to one of them a great dog-faced baboon — 
a sacred beast in Egypt of old — ^had somehow scrambled; 
and at sight of the intruders he began to scream defiance, 
dancing the while in an extraordinary fashion upon the 
palms of his four hands. Vainly he thought his citadel as 
secure from us as it was for him against all other living 
things of his acquaintance. Poor beast — a shot tumbled him 
into the kloof below. 

Returning late that evening it was found that the wagon 
boys had put in their time half filling each vehicle with good 
dry fire wood from the neighboring bush, as there were no 
return loads. Jacob said he must start back next morning, 
for, from the "signs,'' a heavy storm was brewing, and the 
rivers might be rendered impassible if it matured before they 
were home again. Under this necessity Raynal reluctantly 
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bad adieu to his military hosts, and started at early dawn on 
the return journey. 



That day was eventless, but not so the night. The 
rough wood with which the wagons were now laden made it 
impossible to lie down inside with any comfort; and our new 
colonist liad not yet essaycHl to sleep upon the grass, which 
the ^T)oys'^ did as a matter of course. Moreover, the ground 
was still wet from the rains, and even the discomfort of the 
knotty logs was not sufficient to induce the "tender foot" to 
risk rheumatism. So making the best of it, he deposited 
himself between two of the straight'est logs, and fell asleep. 

Now it happened that the boys had unintentionally in- 
cluded in that load a hollow log which contained an ants^ 
nest; and tlie "smell of the blood of an Englishman*' 
soon roused these insects into joyful activity. The victim 
awoke in torments, compared with which the flea-bitings of 
the two previous nights were as nothing. By tlie light of 
matches he quickly located the trouble and, turning out with a 
rush, he stripped to the skin with frantic haste. His remarks 
(addressed to the universe in general) upon the conduct of 
the tormentors, ])rouglit Jacob out of his blanket's to help 
brush off the creepers and forcibly tear loose a few score 
which had locked their mandibles deep into the white man's 
flesh. The remainder of that night the Englishman passed 
outside ])ut in a state of such fier}^ inflammation that, had 
he slept in a wet ditch, no rheumatic chill could have 
touched him. 

The oxen, having practically no loads to draw, required 
very little supervision, so that, when they crossed the TJm- 
voti River, Jacob proposcnl to Icavci th(Mr wagon in charge of 
the voorlooper and offered to guide his baas for a hunting 
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trip. He proposed to take a cross-cut to where they could 
strike the wagons again by sundown. Adonis was instructed 
where to outspan for the night, and the hunters proceeded 
to equip. Eaynal left his coat behind, bestowing his am- 
munition in the receptacles of a cross-belt made for the pur- 
pose — wads for the smooth-bore and his gun caps filling his 
waistcoat pockets. As for Jacob — "the civilized native who 
always dressed like a white man" ( ?) — he discarded the last 
fragment of such impedimenta. His body was adorned by 
"moocha" alone. He carried knobkerrie and assegais as 
weapons of the chase; and hanging a frying pan and two tin 
pannikins by a "reimpji^f at his back, the pair were not only 
prepared to chase the bounding game, but to cook and eat 
it, too. 

After half-an-hour of eventless plodding, the black man 
uttered a startled "Wow!^^ and, bounding sideways, stood 
motionless, with arm and club uplifted to strike. 

Jacob had made it a point of pride to speak nothing 
but his best English all this journey to his temporary baas, 
but, being startled, he lapsed into polyglot : "Passop ! Nanz' 
inyoka! Passop, malungu!" Then recollecting his hearer^s 
ignorance, he cried more intelligibly: "Stop, stop, sieur; a 
snake !" 

The Zulu was looking fixedly at the side of an ant-hill, 
which towered some five or six feet high. Eaynal, who was 
a few paces behind him, and had been about to pass on the 
other side of the hill, halted. "Come round hereso, sieur; 
big slang; shoot him." As he spoke, the Zulu continued in 
the splendid attitude that he had posed at his first alarm; 
alert to strike or spring, as the need might be; his well de- 
veloped form quivering with restrained power. 
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Eaynal backed around, as directed, and saw that horrid 
thing — one's first serpent in the open. 

An ant-bear had scooped a deep hollow into the side of 
the hill, and the ants, having deserted it in consequence — 
or, more likely, having been eaten by that most curious crea- 
ture — the cave had been appropriated by the reptile who now, 
hissing and swaying his head from side to side, was prepared 
to fight all and sundry. From waves of the lower part of 
its body it had reared its head as high as the mid-leg of the 
motionless native, who, not having seen the thing until he 
had come within less than six feet of its lair, was now hoarsely 
whispering, "Skit, skit, skit," knowing that the first tremble 
of his naked leg would be the serpent's cue to launch out, 
when the quicker of the two wild creatures would come off 
victor. Its neck, having a white band around it, was 
swollen thick and broad, and with its small head, looked 
like a man's hand and forearm held upward, with the fingers 
together, as it swayed and bent towards the intruders. The 
forked tongue flickered and he hissed like the fluttering 
noise made by a drop of water falling upon a hot stove. The 
little eyes snappd. "Skit, sieur, skit!'' breathed Jacob. 
These details took but an instant to photograph themselves 
upon one's consciousness. It was not a sight to admire, so 
a charge of buckshot at ten paces dissolved the ugly vision. 

When the smoke and dust had cleared awav the black 
man raked out the pieces with the end af his kerrie, but. 
though cut. in three, and otherwise torn by the shot, each 
bit of the horrid thing wriggled, and the jaws of the head- 
piece snapped viciously until Jacob pounded them flat with 
his club. If left as it had been shot, he said, the reptile 
would not have died until the; sim had gone down ; and 
meanwhile the head would have boon just as capable of kill- 
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ing anything it might bite as if the whole creature were 
complete. 

The Zulu said his people called it a "mamba/^ but 
amongst the farmers its name was "swaart ringhals/^ The 
Englishmen said, patronizingly: "It's proper name, Jacob, 
is a black cobra/' 

This adventure naturally led to some "snake-talk," from 
which the learner gathered that, although venomous serpents 
were numerous in the country, fatal bites were comparatively, 
rare, as most of the snakes were very timid^ and got away 
sharp at the approach of humans. A curious statement made 
by the native was that the effect of the bite of an African 
snake did not end with the apparent cure, but tliat some- 
times for as manv as three or four successive vears, and on 
the same day of the year as on which the sufferer had been 
bitten, the place would swell, and modified symptoms of the 
original injury would return. He told of an instance of this 
which he declared had come under his own notice — happen- 
ing in the kraal where he was born. An "umfazi'' (woman) 
whilst gathering some kind of fruit (probably brambles), 
tore her finger with one of the thorns of the plant. As she 
released her hand she noticed (and possibly such people would 
perceive things quite unnoticeable to the white man's eye) 
that a snake had recently "spit poison" upon the place. She 
ran to the village "zan-zee," her arm and hand already swell- 
ing, and though she was very ill, the wise man managed to 
pull her through that time. However, when he had examined 
the place the more experienced native scientist pronounced 
the venom on the thorns to be that of a female mamba, who 
ha:d been with young (or had got a brood — Jacob's English 
was obscure), and therefore the woman would, in the end, 
die of it, the more surely because when the injury occurred 
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"the moon was bad/' As Jacob had already mentioned, the 
witch-doctor said it would happen on the same day of the 
year as that on which she had been first poisoned. The third 
year she would die; the first and second of the intervening 
years she would also suffer. All of which, said the narrator 
with great impressiveness, came to pass as the wise man fore- 
told. 

The excitement of killing tlie ringed cobra, followed by 
the realism whicli Jacob put into his stories (for a Zulu acts 
as well as speaks his narratives), touched tlie young man's 
nerves, so that when at length — amongst some thorn bushes — 
tliey started a buck within quite easy shot, liis aim was none 
of the best, and the nimble antelope bounded away imharmed, 
amid the smoke of both barrels. 

"Oh, my dinner's gone, my dinner's gone," was the 
mournful reproof uttered by Jacob, whose loquacity subsided 
for a while ; but he recovered his spirits — and to some extent, 
liis tongue — ^later on when the young master was fortunately 
able to reliabilitate himself by bringing down a big "blue- 
crane" on the wing, and also knocking over a fine wild tur- 
key. The turkey ran like a hare after it was winged, but the 
fleet-footed Zulu burst after it, and quickly added it to the 
sundries dangling on his back. In high spirits, and eacli 
well satisfied with himself, tlie liunters camped by a little 
brook under some shady mi^iosa trees. 

Whilst the white man built a fire between three stones 
Hie turkey was manipulated by the resourceful darkey. He 
was more at home in field service than the niceties of the 
civilized kitchen, for he just hacked the flesh off the bones 
and frizzled it in the pan. What would yon? It was sweet; 
teeth were sound; appetite was hearty. Why should one hag- 
gle over unimportant details? 

Coffee and sugar, which Jacob produced from some- 
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where tied up in a bit of white calico, was boiled in tlie two 
l)annikins, and, well, was perhaps quite as good as picnic 
coffee usually is. [N.B. — The entire turkey disappeared!] 

With the crane, the frying-pan, and the tins around his 
neck, Jacob at last declared that it was time to make a fresh 
start. 

Another hour's tramp, and nothing but small birds hav- 
ing been flushed, Eaynal concluded to leave his reputation 
standing on the turkey and the crane; so he handed over the 
gun to the Zulu, and requested the loan of his spears. Jacob 
handed over the two long ones, but kept possession of a short 
broad-bladed one, an instrument which was to him as a knife, 
for with it he had dissected the raw turkey, and cut up his 
portions of it when cooked. The kerrie was disposed of by 
sticking it through the belt of his moocha, so that he might 
freely handle the gun. Not a buck was seen. Jacob shot 
•it a squirrel and several large birds, one of which sprang 
up from the "tambooti" almost imder their feet, and with 
most strident cries' positively clattered down the wind. That 
was a koraan. But Jacob had no luck, and it was much 
more fun for Eaynal watching the savage's failures than mak- 
ing them himself. Finally, about sundown, as the guide had 
arranged, they struck the road once more, and came up with 
the wagons outspanned. 

Adonis and the two voorloopers received the crane with 
effusive gratitude, for Jacob, within the confines of "civiliza- 
tion'^ again, decorously clothed himself, and prepared an 
orthodox wagon-meal. Feeling good after his day's work, 
the young adventurer, enveloped mummy-wise in his blank- 
ets, slept in the open that niglit, and the result was at least 
preferable to bedding with man-eating ants. 

The next day the driver pushed the bullocks hard, 
though the weather w^as close and sultry. At midday scarce 
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an hour was given for the cattle to graze, for the native said 
the storm was surely close at hand ; and, indeed, before they 
were again inspanned vast volumes of beautiful white clouds 
began to shoot up like mammoth balloons from the far hori- 
zon. Still the boys thought they could reach town before 
the downfall, and anyway they must get across the Umgeni, 
60 the beasts were driven along at a jog-trot which, although 
the loads behind them were nothing to speak of, was a killing 
pace in such weather. Umgeni was indeed soon reached, but 
they rushed along still as hard, and wlien about five in the 
afternoon they reached a small brook some few miles froro- 
Maritzburg the cattle were so exhausted that Jacob concluded 
to give up the attempt to reach town that night. 

But the storm was a certainty, and Raynal remembered 
the ants'-nest in his wagon; so he promptly chose the lesser 
evil of a walk into town. Scarcely had he gone two miles, 
however, when thick clouds made premature night, and a 
deluge of rain wet him to the skin. Rain ! . They were sheets 
of water which fell ! The storm of the week before was noth- 

N 

ing to this. At that time, too, he was snug in a tight wagon ; 
now he experienced the full brunt of it upon a steep hill-side, 
with no hope of relief until he should reach town. The 
thunder was deafening and continuous. The lightning, lit- 
erally terrific, seemed to dart from all points of the sky, 
and was at times so vivid, tliat houses, roofs, and trees in the 
town spread out far below were distinctly visible, and that 
with an instantaneous sharpness of outline which sunshine 
never brings out. It was worth a good soaking to have seen 
the grand display. As to the rest, there was nothing for it 
but to plough doggedly along till in due time the hospitable 
doors of Welshes hotel admitted the dripping form of our 
hero, and a hot supper, in bed, preceded grateful oblivion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PIETERMAR1TZ13UKG — BONANZA BUSINESS IN BANKING — A BOEU 
TRADER OF THE OLDEN DAYS — RAYNAL (JOES "OVERBERG." 

Amongst the letters which the "salted" colonist, as he now 
considered himself to be, found lying to his credit in the post- 
oflBce was one from Mr. Henry covering an introduction to 
Mr. Theilberg, who, the young man learned, was a gentleman 
prominent in the mercantile and financial world of the little 
community. So after* having removed the stains of travel, he 
presented his introduction. 

After a few close inquiries the busy financier told him to 
call again that day week, saying possibly he might then be 
able to offer him something suitable. 

Calling at the warehouse at which his belongings were 
stored, Eaynal met the Maritzburg partner of the firm of 
transport riders in whose wagon he had made his late excur- 
sion, and arranged to board in his house. Then, providing 
himself with a pony, he explored his new location with about 
equal diligence and delight. 

Pietermaritzburg, as wo have said, was laid out by the 
division of the Boer voertrekkers (pioneers), which colonized 
Natal after first buying and then conquering it from Don- 
gaan. It is laid out in regular parallelograms, about two 
acres each, to which the "fathers" gave the name of "erven" 
(inheritances), intending each to be the residence of a single 
household — for the Boers do not like crowding. 

The street are sufficiently spacious to admit of being 
planted on both sides with shade trees, and in the early days 
open sluits, carrying clear and swiftly flowing streams, ran 
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at tlie inside edge of the sidewalks on either side of the 
street. The entire outflow of whatever is made fluid from the 
wliole town^s area trends to meet at a point upon its utmost 
boundaries whore it can be passed into a s^vift river, the XJm- 
sindusi, so that the city, with a little modem engineering, 
ought to be a thoroughly healthy place, and it would be so 
if its too luxuriant tree growth were curtailed by municipal 
regulation and the gum trees strictly confined to the vley 
ground. 

Across the XJmsindusi, and made easy of access from 
all parts of the town by three fine bridges, sweeps up the fine 
and spacious park. 

An ample racetrack, public cricket fields, and the baths,, 
with which the memory of Holliday will be lastingly con- 
nected, are not the least of the attractions of the capital of 
Natal. 

The generous stretch of fertile Town Lands; equal in 
area to a German Principality of melodrama, with which 
the Boers endowed this memorial city, is dotted with villas 
and miniature farms ; whilst the valleys on the west, and the 
romantic Town Hill heights, though then sparsely built on, 
are now continuous suburbs. 

Thus amply endowed by nature and its founders, if 
Pietermaritzberg has not always been, or should it ever cease 
to be, socially and municipally prosperous, bad management 
and not want of means must be blamed. 

On the appointed day Raynal presented himself at the 
oflSce of the financier with the result that it was settled he 
should take the position of second accountant in a new bank, 
"The Credit Volante, Limited,^^ which Mr. Theilborg and 
a few more local magnates were then incubating. 
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In due course the "Credit Volante, Limited/' opened 
its door with about £5,000 of its nominal capital paid up, be- 
ing a first installment from stockholders on their shares. The 
directors met daily and worked with commendable anxiety to 

select from the sheaves of promises-to-pay submitted, those 
which, by the rules of the financial art, would most nearly 
neutralize each other as to the giving out of cash; and so 
would return the maximum of profit upon the "discount^' 
of their aggregate amount. Quite a number of small sums 
were deposited, in coin, to open current accounts; for no 
right-minded banker would think of discounting (N.B. — Ex- 
cept for the inner ring) for any one who has not a credit bal- 
ance in the books of the bank. A share of the properly legit- 
imate banking business of the town was transferred to us 
from older and perhaps more conservative institutions than 
ours, and in quite a short time we carried £25,000 of the mu- 
tually adjusting discounts in our bill case, whilst the opera- 
tions liad not diminished our capital by much more than 
£3,000. 

At the rate of discount then and there current, this was 
"bonanza business,^' and when the next instalment on the 
shares came in the "Volante'^ began to cautiously push out 
blocks of its notes on "overdraft credits'' against deposit by 
men of the inner ring of bunches of risky mercantile paper. 
Tlie operation was quite "legitimate" and "lawful," accord- 
ing to the legitimacy and law which supports the trade of the 
money changer. These notes were for the most part disposed 
of by judicious payments to up-country farmers for stock and 
produce, and by sending them to Overberg instead of gold to 
the "supported" traders, to be used in securing the wool crop 
— it being a reliable inference that the canny Boers, when 
they got tliem, would not part in a hurry, but keep them out 
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of circulation until wanted for use in some land purchase. 

Something better than this occupation was, however, in 
store for our young colonist, for it happened that before he 
had sat upon the high stool many months one of the direct- 
ors, as he passed EaynaPs desk from the Board room, dropped 
the remark that if the young man had no better engagement 
that afternoon he, the director, wished him to look in at his 
place of business when the bank duties were over. 

Accordingly when, shortly after four o'clock, Raynal 
passed through the spacious warehouse of Messrs. Ferris & 
Co. (crammed to the ceiling with up-country and KaiRr 
^^truck,'' — spiles of blankets in bales, mountains of sugar in 
mats, hills of coffee in three bushel sacks, tons of Kaffir picks, 
and wagon loads of beads and brass wire, stacks of baftas 
and punjums, cases of zes and voorchitz, with busy ware- 
housemen checking the indents as the darkie boys carried the 
packages away to the trading transport wagons at the door) 
and entered Mr. Ferris' private office, he found that mer- 
chant engaged with a square-built, heavily-bearded man who, 
well dressed otherwise, was transacting business in a broad- 
brimmed soft felt hat, the comfortable freedom of shirt 
sleeves, an open waistcoat, and a loud voice. 

The merchant motioned the young man to a seat, but 
made no introduction, and the breezy trader continued the 
matter which had been momentarily interrupted : 

"Well, Ferris, I mean to say you wouldn't ha' done any 
better yourself. I started too late in the season to get the 
wool, it was all pledged; but I've brouglit out two thousand 
hamels^ and they ought to be under t}\e Berg by now." 

"But I wrote you we didn't want slieep," testily replied 
Mr. Ferris; "it's too long a journey, they never come down 
fit for the butcher, and Barnes says he can't take any more 
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store stock just now. I tell you again, never touch sheep 
Overberg, unless at a price that will pay you to send them 
round amongst the Biggarsberg and TJmvoti farmers to draw 
some of that cash theyVe got hid away; and even then it's 
a risk. Now, good trek oxen — '' 

"Well, didn't I send you eight rattling good spans?'' in- 
terjected the other. 

Mr. Ferris' face brightened a bit. "That's all right," ho 
said, "and they sold well. Let me see," referring to a ledger 
and penciling a few figures, "the credit for them shows 
that they netted all round eight, sixteen, four apiece. How 
did you manage to pick up so good an average for so large 
a troop?" 

The trader seemed flattered. "You may say so," he 
cliuckled. "I do know a bullock when I see one. I wasn't 
six years among the Pondas and Zulus for nawthen." Then 
sinking his voice and bending forward in his chair, with both 
elbows on the writing table, he purred confidentially: "And 
that reminds me of one thing I want to talk to you about — 
but it needs some coin." 

"No, no; no advances for anything but wool," said Fer- 
ris, hurriedly; and his open palm quivered towards the in- 
sinuating speaker with a "retro Satanas" meaning. 

^Oh, b-u-t. This is a dead sure thing," said the other in a 
tone of pained surprise. "Look at the profit ! I got that liun- 
dred at £5 a head; and" — with a look of triumph, smacking 
both palms on the edge of the table — "on-y gov him half 
cash !" 

The merchant stared. "You don't mean to say," gasped 
he, "that you spent the wool money on those oxen ?" 

"Oh, certainly not. When I say a thing T hope you can 
rely on me," the big man murmured in an injured tone. 
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"Vye paid that out on the next clip; and hav^nt advanced 
mor'n two pound a l)ale either. I gave Jack Mann a six 
months bill on account of the cattle; though I did promise 
him coin on the other two hun^^ — the merchant gave so elec- 
tric a start to interrupt, that it cut the word in half; but 
before Ferris could get breath to speak, Harmsworth — at least 
let us give the trader that name — rattled on with "But look 
here; you must let me secure the rest of that lot for you. 
It^s a drove of two hundred; and Jack says they shall be 
better than the last lot. TlieyTe due him on completion of a — 
(He paused, nodded, and snapped his thumb and finger, all 
with a simultaneous motion) — ^that he is running for 
Paulus Moperi. He's in it with some Old Colony men who 
won't take nawthen but cash for their share; for they das- 
sent take stock from Moperi 's country down their way.'' 

"Why not? Thoro'd bo more profit in it, surely," inter- 
jected Ferris. 

The man of wider experience gave a short giggle: "I 
reckon it's for the same reason I wouldn't drive a troop 
through the Witberg and Ilarrismith that had come out of 
Tjetsea's country." 

The two men looked with meaning at each other. "Ah !" 
murinured the townsman, thoughtfully, "those niggers will 
be going too far. When the* Boers can't stand it any longer 
tli(»y will have to ^passop.' Mr. Boshoff, only the other day, 
was telling ni(» how relations of his in Free State, near Abbri- 
kooskop he called it, had been plundered of (ivery beast on 
their veld. He savs Hrand will not be able to hold them 
back niucli longer. But, look here, he exclaimed, rousing 
Inniself — and he turned in bis chair and looked liis slippery 
client' in tlici eye — "how about that bill? it was distinctly 
agreed when we arranged to support you, for the Overberg, 
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that you would ou no account put your name to paper for 
anyone but our firm. Now, wasn't it?" 

"Well ! No more I have," almost shouted the trader. 
"1 haven't taken a single lot of goods from any man but you ; 
though Brigshaw sent me a. message by Tom Evans that if 
I liked he'd send Tom up with an assorted load or two on 
open, credit, and he'd pay Tom's transport on ^em, and only 
charge me ten per cent, while the credit run." 

Without caring to comment upon the crafty proposal 
of the rival merchant, Mr. Ferris dragged the other back to 
his point. "Well, what's the difference," said he, ^T)etween 
giving Jack Mann your P.N. for the two-fifty, or any other 
party ? You'll have to meet it all the same." 

' "I understood it was only I wasn't to buy goods," re- 
joined the trader, sinking his voice again to the persuasive 
key. "This note to Jack you can pay at your own conven- 
ience, for he will have to send it down by some ^smouse,' for 
Jack dassent put his nose into Natal." 

"We pay!" gasped the patron. "Whose name have you 
signed, then?" 

"My own, of course. D'ye think I don't know bettei 
than that? I've made it payable at your oflSce of course, 
for I sent you the bullocks, and see what profit you got — and 
I'll send you the other two hundred .if you'll let me have a 
little money to take back with me." He gently tapped tlie 
back of his hand upon the table and purred persuasively. 
"I'll knock the figure down; Jack's bound to let me Jiave 'om 
if I meet him about the cash." 

The inerehant leaned back in his chair, and resting his 
elbows on the arms, he put the tips of his fingers together and 
munnurcMl consideringly: "We don't care about live stock, 
Mr. Hannswortli, that's a fact; we get all the cattle we can 
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well get rid of from the wagon smouses whom we supply. As 
you know, we supported you for the wool buying, and I must 
say that up to the present you have got us very little. We wish 
you would see your way to give all your time to working up 
a wool connection, for in that we are prepared to be very lib- 
eral. You certainly did well with those oxen, but — ^well, we 
cannot give out our money against cattle.'^ As he paused 
Harmsworth said something about "Kaffir truck.^^ 

"Do you think so? Well, yes, that would be better. 
You can have it, but only for this transaction. Don^t en- 
tangle yourself in that Basutoland trade.'' He paused as if 
a thought had struck him. "But is there no fear of recog- 
nition?" The trader eagerly stopped that twinge of tlie mer- 
chant's conscience, saying: "Not a bit, not a bit. The 
niggers have a clever way about that. You leave it to me. 
Besides, I have been told of a way to get them out without 
going through the Free State at all." 

"Best to sec to it at once," said the merchant, ^^ill 
you ride direct to the place? — I sec by the map that it is 
right for the road to Bethlehem." As he spoke he leaned 
towards a large map on the wall and pointed. "Even if you 
have to offer six or seven a head, so long as he takes it in 
truck, it will be better than parting with cash. And then 
you can make your own price on the goods, eh ?" 

The trader was on the broad grin of superior knowledge. 
"Ride that way!" he chuckled. "Yes, it's a short cut as the 
crow flies ; but I'd need to be a crow myself to take it. Why, 
Mr. Ferris, that's right through the heart of the Malutis, 
where no living man could cross. Well, as you say, I'll take 
the stuff and try him. And now if you dont mind, I'll go 
and see how they are getting on with those loads; I'd like to 
start those two wagons tonight. So long!'' 
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He had gone but a few steps from the office door when 
the merchant, springing up with a "^scuse me" to Raynal, 
popped outside. 

"Oh, Harmsworth" — and as thev met — "About that 
note? 1 wish you hadn^t given it; but — ^hm-m-m-m-m-m-- 
notes, you know, hm-m-m — see him at once/' 

"No fear,'' spoke up the other cheerily; "He'll take 'em 
fast enough, and glad to get his money so quick; you leave 
it to me/' 

"Well, I hope so," murmured the other. "But you 
clearly understand that if he's parted with the bill you are 
to hand thom over to our people at Harrismith, Van Essler 
& Co., to whom T shall send an order on you for that bill or 
the money." 

"Sorry to have kept you so long, Mr. Font," said Mr. 
Ferris, as he resumed his seat. "But T wanted you to take 
note of the gentleman who was with me; and what you have 
heard will save much T had intended to explain to you. Mr. 
Harmsworth, who has just left, has a large Boer business in 
the Free State, Overberg, in connection with our firm; and 
the assistants he has with him may be good traders, but do 
not seem able to give us certain kinds of information which 
we want, nor can Mr. Harmsworth, who in fact has had no 
strictly mercantile training at all. We have therefore — with 
his concurrence, of course — determined to send up someone 
— ^yourself, if the proposal I shall make you is acceptable — 
whose duty it will be to ascertain the facts, and make the 
reports to us which we from time to time may consider 
necessar}'. I may tell you that Mr. Thielberg recommends 
vou — Ravnal bowed — so that vou will be permitted to leave 
the bank at once, if our proposal — as he thinks it will — shall 
1)0 more to your taste than your position there." 
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This opening seemed promising, and the young man 
asked what was exactly the nature of the work required of 
him, "For," said he, "although I have been working it up 
from books, I know the Dutch language very little, and of 
necessity know nothing of the technique of this up-cotmtry 
trade." 

His patron went into details, from which it soon ap- 
peared that the work to be done needed only a knowledge of 
bookkeeping, ordinary common sense, and the knack of ob- 
serving and gathering information. And the merchant said 
that (although the clerk might not be aware of it) he (Fer- 
ris) knew more of him than he thought; and was satisfied 
to engage him for the work if he (Raynal) cared to under- 
take it. The terms offered were liberal, the prospects of 
adventure enticing, and it was settled that Raynal should 
go up to the Zeefontein Trading Station by one of the wagons 
which would carry part of the "Kaffir truck'^ intended to buy 
Jack Mannas oxen. A successor would be found for him at 
the bank on the morrow. Mr. Ferris said he would see it 
done, so that he would have a few days at his disposal to 
make any preparations for his trip. 

In the course of the conversation which ensued, Mr. Ferris 

asked the young man what he tliought of Mr. Harmsworth, 

and whether, judging from what he had heard and seen of 

.him that afternoon, they would get on well together. "Nolw, 

candidly, what do you think of him?" said Ferris. 

"Why, he is just the sort of man T can always get on well 
with," replied tlic new clerk. "I am sure lie is good natured; 
and he seems to have plenty of energy. But is he not a little 
— what shall 1 say — sanguine? Seems to anticipate a lot of 
business. 1 noted that remark of his about buying the wool 
that was yet to be grown.^^ 
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''That's just it," snapped the merchant; "and that^s why 
we want to learn by special enquiry what is the extent of the 
wool crop in this Overberg trade. Mr. Harmsworth used to 
do a great business with us for Kaffir truck, but a year ago he 
came to us and said that owing to some misunderstanding with 
a Kaffir chief he would like to open in this newly developed 
Boer trade. We arranged to meet his wishes, but lie has since 
been a little too sanguine ; launching out as he never did be- 
fore, and doing too big a trade in things we would rather he 
left to the pedlers who go with their own wagons and buy for 
us. We were led by him to expect a large wool business, but 
he can give us no data from his own knowledge, only says, 
'It is simply enormous.^ You must ascertain the total num- 
ber of sheep in the district; and who the farmers have been 
selling to formerly, and, in fact — but I will give you a memo- 
randum before you leave. I want to know everything about 
the country that affects our trade." 

On the Saturday following, having received his creden- 
tials to Mr. Martin, who was in charge of the trading station' 
on the Zeefontein farm, Mr. Ferris' commissioner rode his 
pony along the picturesque Zwaartkop Road, and crossed Um- 
geni at the Fall's Drift, near which he found the wagon ready 
to trek. For the driver had called up the oxen and inspaniled 
as soon as he saw his new "malunga" coming down the oppo- 
site hill slope. So without a stop he rode on to the next out- 
span place, twelve miles further. 

Knee-haltering the pony, Eaynal, who had by this time 
picked up a smattering of 'Tcitchen Kaffir," told Quababa, 
("The Crow,") to take it along with his oxen. He then 
climbed along into the wagon to overhaul the larder, and to 
pack his own provisions so that they should not be unduly 
encroached upon by the wagon hands. Kaynal by this time 
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had come more correctly to guagc ttie white man^s status on 
a wagon as to the commissariat. 

But the cupboard was bare! A few pounds of green 
cofifee in one old tin, some very dark sugar in another, with 
coarse salt in a sack, were all of food he could find in the 
wagon box. Excitedly he bawled : ^^Hi ! Umches, meena-bo !^* 
and as the driver, whose name in English would be "Fire- 
brand,^' or "The Hot One/' promptly saluted, the hungry 
traveler questioned, where was the bread, fresh meat, and bag 
of flour, with other requisites for the master's feeding. Um- 
ches listened respectfully, shook his head solemnly and said . 
with conviction: "Meen-i-az; ikona, malung." Expressing 
vacuity. Well, what had lie got, anyway, to eat? ^^hole 
mealies (Indian com), and what you see in the box, master,^' 
was the reply. 

Someone had blundered, that was plain, but talk could 
not alter it, so with a sigh the master ordered: 'Teka goos- 
hla. Lungili," and vowing to send back to Harmsworth a 
big bill from the next village, he awaited the serving up of 
the hard faro. Moral: Whatever else you leave to others 
in preparing for a journey, see to the commissariat yourself. 

When at sunset The Crow brought up the bullocks, Kay- 
nal, having learned to fear them less — for indeed the big 
horned African trek ox is a harmless and biddable beast — de- 
termined to commence at once and learn how to handle them. 
Taking a couple of reims he succeeded in hitching them 
around the horns of two of the quietest; and after having as- 
sisted in the manipulations by which each ox is brought to 
his place in the span and made fast to his station for the night, 
he caught the pony, hitched his reim low-down to the hind 
wheel of the wagon, and then watched the boys make up their 
sleeping place. 
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They drew tlie buck sail down at one side and over the 
"fore steP^ till it touched the ground. Eoofed by the body of 
the wagon, this formed a roomy though very low tent, open 
along all of one side of the wagon. At mid-length, and a 
yard or two from the wagon, the boys then built up a fire, 
stretched themselves under the tent they had made' lit pipes 
and smoked themselves to sleep. 

These cabooed mealies — Umches was an ass to start under 
such conditions — made life a burden until they reached 
Bushman's river, where, from the general store, Eaynal 
loaded up to his own satisfaction ; and when he added a whole 
sack of good sugar and a muid of mealie meal for the boys, 
with a full fit-out of plates, spoons, and cometjees, TJmches 
saluted him "Inkoosi,'' and was his grateful retainer through- 
out the rest of the trip. Initialing a ^T)ill" of this fare, to 
be a voucher for the entry against Harmsworth, he trekked 
on. Here Eaynal took a fancy to a beautiful but not large, 
hunting-knife, which he saw in the store; this he bought for 
himself, with belt and sheath; and mentions the trivial cir- 
cumstance because as a fact — illustrating the exceedingly 
small personal danger to be feared from man, savage or 
civilized, in those days anywhere in South Africa, this knife 
was the sole defensive weapon which that restless traveller 
ever carried during his many years in that pleasant land. 

They crossed the Tugela the next evening after leaving 
Bushman's river, not making any outspan in the village of 
Colenso. As the rainy season was in its last few days, they 
saved pontage, and went through the drift, which is more 
than a quarter of a mile wide, running as it does, obliquely 
l)ocauso of a dangerous cyfer-gat near the farther side. 

*^b ^b *M0 ^f ^fe ^fe ^fe 

^p ^P ^* ^f* ^P ^P ^P 

For the next few days the weather was delightful, and 
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tis tlie roads wore neither miry nor dusty, traveling was a 
pleasure, the outspans a series of picnics. They crossed 
Sand Spruit on Van Eeenen^s farm, traversed the foothills 
of the Drakensberg Range, and outspanned immediately 
^^under the Berg/^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

QUATIILAMBA — OSTRICHES — WHAT BEFELL ON THE BERG 

THE ''tREK-BOER'" — ''rIJ ZONDAK^ ONGLUK^ MAAN- 

DAK"" — IDIOSYNCRAOIES OF THE WILDEBEESTB- — A 

TYPICAL TRADING-STATION OF ELD. 

Any good map of Africa shows the Drakensbergen, or, 
as is the more musical native name, the Quathlamba Moim- 
tains, to be a continuous chain from opposite Pondoland away 
to the head waters of the Vaal river. There that range breaks 
up and spreads, and the Dutch call the broken country the 
Verzaamelbergen. Further north this breaking up of the 
hitherto wall-like continuity of the range gives rise to a 
wild, richly-mineralized country, comprising Swazieland, 
Barberton district gold fields, Lydenberg, and the Murchison. 
In the days of this narrative there were only two practicable 
wagon roads over these moimtains from the Newcastle base 
to the boundaries of the Old Colony. That leading to Har- 
rismith over the Van Eeenen^s Pass — the road by which our 
travelers went up — ^was the only "transport^^ road into the 
Free State from Natal. 

At Dodd's "Dew-Drop-Inn'^ they learned that two tim- 
ber-wagons had passed an hour before simrise, so Umches 
cut short the outspan in order to push on and catch them; 
for, said he, it was "heavy^^ to climb the mountain alone. 

They need not have hurried. When the wood riders 
were in due time overtaken, it was to find them camped on 
the little plateau of the first rise of "the Berg'' proper. For, 
like sensible men, they were resting their bullocks and over- 
hauling their "treck-goed" for the stiff pull-out. 
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Raynal jumped off at the sight of white faces, but TJm- 
ches, who was on foot to lash the span up the stiffish bit 
round the comer of the spur, hurried his wagon fifty to 
sixty yards or so in front of the others before he outspanned. 

The usual questions were asked and answered. Who 
was who? Where from? Where to? and general news ex- 
changed. They told Raynal that they did not propose taking 
the Berg till next day, so he went over with this news to 
Umches, who thereupon shouted to Quababa to drive his 
cattle along with the others, and come back "make fire.^' 
Then both set to work thoroughly inspecting the gear and 
greasing the wagon wheels. They made a double supply of 
porridge, and stowed half of it away under the wagon to 
eat cold for supper; after which Quaba])a went down into 
the valley to fraternize with the other herds, and Umches 
took himself off for his pleasure to a nearby Kaffir kraal. 

The narrow spur on which they were encamped— falling 
away, as it does, sharply to right and left of either side gullies, 
and rising steeply to the mountain crest — ^gave one the im- 
pression of being on the ledge of a buttress springing from 
a mighty wall. The six thousand feet of mountain towered 
over tlieir heads, broken, wliere the spur seemed to run up, 
by one or two detached peaks, but to tlie novice there seemed 
no way to tlie top except for winged creatures. Far to left 
and right were plainly inaccessible battlements. Those on 
tlie far left — which one of the woodmen told him were the 
cliffs of "Champagne HilP and the battlements of "The 
(iiant's Castle^' — being sheer precipices of tliousands of feet 
in depth, which shimmered in the indistinctness of the blue 
and purple heat-mists raised by the afternoon sun, like lime- 
lighted unrealities of a theatrical background. 

And wliere did they go up? The "kurveyers" pointed 
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to a nick in a steep face of rock, seemingly hanging a couple 
of thousand feet above their heads, and just to the left of 
the spur upon which they were resting. There, said they, 
was the nastiest bit; and to goit to it the wagons would have 
to travel along a cutting in the face of the precipice — ^^Vhere 
many an outfit has gone to the bottom again^' — ^and the land- 
navigator looked as solemn as an old Jack Tar does when 
yarning to landsmen of a shipwreck. 

About the time the shadows were falling from the moun- 
tain tops, a man on horseback came down the trail, who, to 
Eaynal's delighted amazement, was driving before him six 
towering ostriches, as if they had been so many sheep. The 
great birds — ^liuddled together in a bunch seemingly to keep 
each other^s courage up — paddled along in most ungainly 
fashion some few yards ahead of the horseman. When op- 
posite RaynaFs wagon they betrayed no added timidity — 
rather some curiosity — for their brilliant round eyes snapped 
and twinkled, as with writhing necks and nodding heads they 
peered at the strange man on the wagon-box. Most funnily 
they snapped their beaks towards each other as if holding a 
soundless chatter; and they slowed up and would surely have 
paid him a visit, there and then, had not their owner, by a 
call and a movement of his whip-lash, promptly admonished 
them that this was not their resting place. However, ^twas 
but "auf wedersehn,^' for when opposite the wood wagons a 
hail brought the ostricli farmer to a halt, and replying to 
the shout of welcome — for they were acquaintences— he 
"shoo-ed'^ his chickens on to the grass at the other side of the 
road, where dismounting, he simply dropped the reins of his 
horse's bridle to the ground (at which sign that well-trained 
boast stood like a statue) and spake to liis birds, who flopped 
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immediately to the ground beside their four-footed com- 
panion. 

But this docility on the part of those quaint and restless 
creatures — who are eternally devoured by curiosity and per- 
ennially ready themselves to devour every species of "portable 
property^' not too large to pass down their pipe-like necks — 
lasted very little longer than they knew tlieir master's eye 
was upon them. For soon after he had passed out of sight, 
and together with both wood-riders was discussing square- 
face giu and the latest gossip, they got up one by one, and 
after another voiceless confab sidled away to the wagon furth- 
est (of the two) from the voices. Having rummaged there 
awhile imnoticed except by Eaynal, they came in a body, and 
with intentness, towards where he sat half hidden in the 
cap of his wagon. Quite at home, the ungainly creatures — 
(for our observer was quickly disillusioned of his notions as 
to the "beauty and gracefulness'^ attributfed by ])ooks to these 
fowls) — ^the ragged-looking and dirty-brown birds, whose 
walk was a combination of lollop and wriggle- -forfiged about 
around the extinct camp-fire of the outspaa place, witJi 
writhing necks and stealthy stoppings, guzzling up bit's of 
broken meat, bones, fragments of bottle-glass and other rub- 
bish; until at last one ferreted out the half -pot of porridge 
stowed away by the boys, and, knocking it over, began greedily 
devouring the food. In a minute the others were pushing to 
share the prize, and in the struggle they uttered surly bark- 
ing roars — deep, bell-like tones — which attracted their 
owner's attention to the escapade. At the sound of his voice 
and whip-crackings the thieves bounded airly away to where 
the horse had all this time stood obediently and still. In this 
flight the ostriches for the first time showed some lightness 
and grace, sailing with twinkling legs on tip-toe, and with 
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waving wings, so that the observer concluded it was domesti- 
cation which accounted for their bedraggled condition and 
former awkardness of movement. 

Breakfast was had next morning before starting. Um- 
ches took the lead, as his was the lightest load, and besides, 
as he told Eaynal, the others would thus be obliged to help 
him out if he were to stick. All reached the first outspan 
without incident, though after very slow and heavy work. 
Here they rested an hour, and when they again made a move, 
the wood-riders decided to take their wagons up one at a 
time with the double spans. 

Umches again led, and after an hour's work the caravan 
arrived at the foot of one of the peaks on the spur, and here 
two tracks were to be seen. That to the left was a graded 
road, cut out of the side of the peak, and winding around it. 
That on the right was the original "Boer track,'^ and took 
the shoulder of the hill by a sharp rise. Umches, with his 
compact load and his sixteen good oxen, chivied his span 
along the farmers' path, but the wood-riders, when they came 
there, funked it, and preferred the engineer-made road. 

Eaynal and his outfit were standing for a well-earned 
*T)low," when shouting was heard from the road below. Um- 
ches, ordering The Crow not, on his life, to stir from before 
the leaders, called to Eaynal to come and see what was the 
matter, for something had surely gone wrong down there. 
He was right, for, on running down the road and turning 
into the cutting, they found the load of timber in a very awk- 
ward fix indeed. 

Now, a wood-wagon is necessarily a very lanky concern, 
carrying, as it does, scantling and planks up to twenty-five 
feet in length ; and you can't get aroud a corner witli a thing 
like that unless you can give it plenty of leeway. This is 
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accentuated when you have a double span on. So it happened 
that, on attempting the very first turn, this arrangement had 
come to grief. The "made ground" on the cliff side of the 
road cracked under the front and parted when the hind wheel 
on that side came upon it. The driver committed the blunder 
of yelling "Ah-h-now" (stop), and the laboring beasts were 
only too glad to comply, bimching back at the order. The 
wagon slid a foot or so, and, as a minature avalanche from 
the outer edge of the road rattled down the cliffs, the after- 
stel swung over the ridge. Fortunately you cannot well over- 
turn a wood-wagon so long as one end is upon level wheels. 
Promptly the drivers whipped up the bullocks again, but the 
only effect of their exertions was to twist the front wheels 
more into the middle of tlie road, and send both hind wheels 
hanging over the abyss. 

If by putting on the full force of the thirty great beasts 
tlie touw should break, the driver knew he would just have 
to pick up the bits of his wagon from the ravine a thousand 
feet below; so, calling a halt, and keeping the string at 
stretch, the two men had, by the time Eaynal came up, got 
the front wheels blocked with rocks, and were considering 
what to do next. 

Mutual help in these cases is a matter of course. It 
must be understood that to load off under such circumstances 
was out of the question. Had the fastenings been touched 
or given way, the timbers would have shot like javelins into 
space; therefore hard pulling was the only way out. 

To the youngster it was an exciting situation. Pending 
possibilities of catastrophe — especially to some one else's 
property, but which skill and resource can avert, if liappily 
applied — are notoriously interesting to on-lookers. 
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"Pleasant it is from tlic sliore to beliold 

The mariner tossed on tlie ocean/' 
though a proverl) of tlie ancients, is as true to-day as then. 
The Englishman prompth^ shoved his oar into the galley, 
and, as it turned out, a suggestion from him was the plan 
at last applied. 

Fourteen of T'mclies' oxen, witli their gear, were brought 
down, and, ])y means of a spare fore-touw and reims, a reim- 
chain was made fast over tlie after-guides and to the after-stel 
of the stranded veliicle. To tlie end of this RaynaFs span 
was hung on, the beasts ])eing drawn as close along the face 
of the cutting as possible, so that they pulled sideways at the 
after part of the endangered load. Anyone who has, from 
this description, realized the conditions, can perceive how 
this would work ; in fact, when they got under way, the wagon 
came up like a cork out of a ])ottle. It needed only twenty 
paces. Then l^aynaFs contrivance was unhitched. 

TTmches saw them safely up the rise to the ])lateau, and 
there they lent him one of the spans to ])ull out to the top of 
the mountain. In return for this it was arranged that his 
span was to come back. Then thoy would have cattle enough 
to pull up both their wag(ms together — which programme was 
duly carried out. But Kavnal did not go back, for his first 
glance from the summit of the Prakensberg showed him that 
here was enough to interest him for the rest of that day. 

They outspaned in sight of Paddy Nolan's little shebeen 
late in the afternoon, and though the three wagons were in 
the Free "State, the bullocks fed in Xatal. 

Ra3'nal climbed to a much higher ])()int than that upon 
which the wag(m stood, and came to the brow of the preci- 
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pice nortli of the pais. The map of Natal was beneath him. 
Seen in this bird^s-eye view, and tliroiigh the pellucid at- 
njOBphere of South African skies, that fair garden is open 
to view from the top of "wild Quathlamba/^ in panorama 
from mountain to sea, and from Biggarsberg to Umcoraaas. 
Through that translucent medium a good field-glass will 
show you the Bluff at Durban, and the shadowy shimmer of 
the Indian seas. 

It liea beneath you — a vast landscape garden; park-like; 
green; asleep in the sun. To the left (the right-hand of 
yest(3rday^s observations) the foot-hills of the range — rand 
and kopje and rugged ravine — seem to undulate in the heat- 
vapours under your eye, wooded and grassed to their sum- 
mits; till far away tlie view is closed by the ridges of the 
Biggarsbergcn. On the riglit, as the range swings easterly 
of south, you look along the face of a misty grey wall to 
the donjon peak of the Giant's Castle, over the battlements of 
which, by a jump of more than a thousand feet, Tugela* 
comes tumbling into Natal. This breach in the walls just 
under vou is the Pass by which old "Boer Voor-trekkers'^ 
climbed dowm towards the sea. This was the glorious view 
which met their patient, steadfast eyes, after the unthinkable 
hardships, dangers, and death, that had met them during 
their wearisome wanderings amidst the desolate "waste-land" 
since they had passed Modder River. For from that point 
tliev had turned their backs on the last traces of even a semi- 

4 

civilization — tempting the unknown with a courage surely 
never surpassed in the like since Jason and his crew rowed 
out of the Euxine northward. No wonder that they then and 



*NoTK: — This waterfall is doubtless the origin of its Zulu name 
— Tehug-eh-lah, the sparkling river. 



IV 
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there from the mountain top hailed it as Canaan^s liand— 
their heritage to enter and possess. 



When, at the Firebrand's call to coffee next morning, 
Eaynal emerged from his nest, he found heaven and earth 
shut out of sight by a dense, cold mist, in which the caravon 
crawled through its first stage tliat day. That afternoon one 
of the woodmen bogged his wagon in tlie mud of a small 
spruit imder the picturesque rock bastion of Rensberg's Ko|». 
This delayed the whole caravan so that tliey got no further 
than across the drift of Wilge (Willow) Eivcr by the nighf s 
outspan. 

For some distance above this drift the stream runs 
broad and shallow over a rockv bottom, and Eavnal noticed 
that in places it was alive with fish, and big ones at that; 
but no one had fishing tackle. This was tantalizing. Still, 
there are more ways of catching fish than with a hook or net; 
and one of these our youth, fertile in expedients, put in prac- 
tice. Getting out his double-barrel, and loading both tubes 
with buck-shot, he called Tlie Crow to heel, and went a-fish- 
ing. Two well-placed sliots, and the lively retrieving of 
Quababa, gave the three white men an excellent supper, but 
none of the Kaffirs, being Zulus, would so much as taste the 
"water serpents," by which name they style all fish. 

That was a nasty bit of road between the Wilge Eiver 
drifts. The wood-riders' oxen, being in poor condition, made 
a bad time of it; but TJmches wanted to keep in company, 
80 EaynaFs wagon henceforward took its time from them, 
which, though it proved slow, gave the youth ample oppor- 
tunity for good sport during the week they passed between 
Harrismith and his destination. 

LeaviDg Harrismith on the right, they re-crossed Wilge 
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River at the second ford, and spent the next night beside a 
stream which runs out of New Yearns Vley — a great marsh, 
so named because Gert Maritz's voortrekker band halted there 
for. their New Year's celebration in the wilderness. Raynal 
potted a couple of ducks out of the reeds, lining some **pans^^ 
near the drift, and bagged a ^Tcoraan" on the flatfe, but some 
"springbok*^ which he saw merely shook their little white 
tails and merrily bounded away when he fired at them. 

In the middle of the night our townsman-in-the-wilder- 
ness was startled out of sleep by weird, wailing, panting cries 
and sobbings, as of an infant in moral agony. W-h-a-a-t is 
it? was his half dreaming thought; and he felt for his gun, 
and began fumbling at the fastenings of the afterclap. But 
the bark of a dog sounded in the distance, and the weird cries 
gave place to a noise of worrying and yelpings. Looking 
out, he could see nothing to shoot at. They were only jackals, 
so Umches said next morning, pretty things, having beautiful 
furry hides, but harmless to man. 

The next day was Sunday, but as the feed where they 
were had been eaten up by the stock of a "Trek-Boer,^* who 
was encamped a short way down stream, the wood-riders 
voted to take a short inspan to the nearest water-holes, and a 
start was made accordingly. 

The "Trek-Boer,^^ now an extinct species, deserves a 
word of special mention. These nomads of the Afrikander 
race presented the actual anachronism of the land-communal 
nomad of the Patriarchal Ages obtaining recognition as a 
lawful element of the societary make-up of the Boer 
Republics in this nineteenth century. No one 
thought of such a thing as setting up the 
sanctions of a paper title deed against the Trek-Boer's 
claim to pasture his stock and camp out his movable habita- 
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tions where he thought good. As Abraham and his nephew, 
or Jacob and his sons, used to roam the open grazing groimds 
of Syria, so did the trek-Boer wander at will throughout all 
middle South Africa, imtil the discoveries of the gold and 
diamond fields overwhelmed him with a flood of hurry-scurry- 
ing ^^vreemdlings'^ and unsympathetic "uitlanders/* Like the 
Patriarchs, there were some "trek-Boers" who were wealthy 
and of note, though, like Abraham before the Machpelah 
purchase, not owning of land even "a possession of a bury- 
ing place" in fee simple. Mostly unasking, and of right un- 
questioned, the trekker wandered through the Poland" of 
the Cape Colony, and where he would over the Free State 
and Transvaal, stopping with his flocks and herds whereso- 
ever he pleased. Sometimes, when he struck the homestead 
of a settled cousin of his clan — especially if the cousin were 
an agriculturalist, who had a decent house and large fruii 
orchard-T-the nomad might stay to help his relative at the 
crops, or (as a feeler) would sometimes even break up a 
patch of ground for himself and become a temporary ^T)ij- 
wooner." Then maybe a son or daughter would be left beliind 
when the family ark moved on again. But his proper life was 
to wander, wander, f orevcrmore, restlessly, with his sons an6 
daughters, his flocks and herds, his black (and tan!) man 
servants and maid servants to and fro upon the earth — a 
"man" (the word by which he specialises his race) in a most 
stalwart sense, fiercely independent, deeply "religious," with 
a most complacent self-rigliteousness, jealously self-respecting, 
and not lightly to be despised. His conservatively traditional 
interpretation of his slow decipherings of the more congenial 
passages in his grandfather's black-letter Bible made him 
thus "religious," and "in favor with God," whilst his well- 
. kept, long "sannah-roer" — sudden death to man or brute up 
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to eiglity yards — ensured him respect from human beings, 
white or black. 



Our party, as has been said, made a short trek after an 
early breakfast that Sunday. Umches' wagon was again in 
front. As it passed not far from the tent of the trek-Boer, 
he came out and walked over to ^^greet^' the wagon, when, 
per custom, the span was brought to a complimentary stand- 
still. The usual hand-shaking and exchange of names took 
place between the white *^men.^^ The nomad — even more 
contemptuous of the blacks than are his house-dwelling 
cousins — did not deign any notice of the skepsels (^^crea- 
tures'' with a small "c''). After these formalities, Gert van 
der Merwe, for that was his aristocratic name, remarked: 
'T see you are quite a party, and have many ^creatures' with 
your wagons. Now, I am very short-handed at the moment, 
and it would be a ^great obligation' if you could let me have 
that TduU ;' '' and he made a gesture witli his thumb towards 
the stately Zulu, who just then stood in fine atitude, whip- 
butt on the ground, about half-way up the length of the 
span. The proposal was made as calmly as if he had been 
asking for a superfluous kitten. When refusal — the more 
curt because of the Englishman's limited vocabulary — turned 
down his negotiation, the man of few ideas said insinuat- 
ingly: "En kan Mynheer Font ne, een, weinak kooffee leen 
neP ("And can't Mr. Font lend me a little coffee?") It will 
be perceived that he did not beg for the coffee, nor did he 
propose to buy it, though doubtless well able to pay; and 
why ? It was "Zondak" ! To buy or sell was to him a sin on 
Sunday, but to give and receive "a loan" of a necessity was a 
permissable act. 

The desired modicum of coffee-berries changed hands, 
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and of course the Englishman never expoct6d>\to hear more 
of such a trifling matter; but lie didn't kno»v tht^ "Boer" 
then. This same farmer remembered Ra3'nal, aii^" Jnsisted 
upon returning the "borrowed'' coffee, on the occasion- of a 
chance meeting, some three years after, at the faml-'oft 
which the whilom "trekker*' had settled down. Though tlfe* 
Englishman did not recognize the hospitable Boer who had 
bade him "affzaal, en kom naar binnan," as his debtor of the 
veld until Van der Merwe himself recalled the incident while 
at supper. 

Less than an hour's ride brought our party to some small 
ponds where there was excellent feed for the cattle, and there 
outspanned they found three Boer wagons. These were evi- 
dently families on a visiting trip, for women were seen, and a 
tent was pitched between the wagons. As RaynaPs party ap- 
proached, he could see that some function was in progress. 
A little congregation sat in the bright sunshine on primitive 
camp-stools, and were pealing up loud anthems into the sum- 
mer skies. But this singing quavered down into indignant 
silence as the team clattered noisily past, urged by the need- 
less yells and whip-crackings of the heathen Umches. 

An old Boer, dignified and bare-headed, arose, and 
stepped out, hymn-book in hand : "Englishman V he shouted, 
^^aarom rey yeh op Zondak?" The clattering wheels — and 
was it a little shame ? — kept the white man silent under this 
reproof, but "The Hot One'' jeeringly laughed, as only a nig- 
ger can, as he drove his span on to the grass upon th^ other 
side of the ponds. Perchance he had heard the trek-Boer's 
insolent designation of him as a *T)ull," and was now pleased 
to return the slight vicariously? 

Here they stayed the rest of the day, but the cutting 
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tones of the oji-ifarmer^s rebuke took away all desire on the 
young ni^ft';3'part for acquaintance. 

Oddly enough, about four in the afternoon, the sound of 
whipsr-and wheels attracted RaynaFs attention, when, to his 
ee^Tbrise, he saw the whole Boer caravan in traveling order. 
%,^^Were visions about?" No ! He who, before ten o'clock that 
• morning, had hurled that stinging sarcasm, was himself be- 
labouring his bullocks, and shouting "Trek,yeh V' at four in 
the afternoon. ^Tunny country," mused our hero, and re- 
sumed his book. The Boer Sunday was over. 

^r ^r ^F ^P ^r ^P ^P ^P 

After early coffee next morning, one of the wood-wagons 
took the lead, and by about nine they reached Elands Elver, 
where, seeing the three Boer wagons comfortably outspanned 
on the other side, the wood-rider boldly sent his team into 
the cutting. 

The banks of the river at this, the higher drift, are 
fifteen to twenty feet deep, so that, as the wagon plunged 
down the cutting, it became lost to view of those coming after. 

RaynaFs was the second in the line of wagons that 
morning, and as he neared the river, the noise of great splash- 
ing, mingled with yells from the voorlooper, and sulphurous 
blasphemy emitted by the white driver, whirl'^l up out of the 
abyss. Umclies called a halt, and they botli jumped down and 
ran to the top of the bank. 

To understand what they then saw, it must be explained 
tliat the summer high-level of the water had but lately sub- 
sided. This is a river with a sandy bottom, but clay banks. 
The sand brought down from the mountains makes a firm 
crossing so long as it lies a foot or two deep over the natural 
clay bottom, but it is a treacherous ford when the current 
shifts the sand. On that occasion it was a veritable trap. 
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Along the far side from where the onlookers stood, the stream 
had cut a narrow channel about four feet deep, just under 
the bank where the road went out. This was bad enough, in- 
vclving, as it did, a dead lift-out; but a worse thing awaited 
the incautious driver. To as far as eight or ten paces from 
the watter^s edge, and for about half its breadth on the right- 
hand side, the road bed was a bog of tenacious clay. But 
tliere was nothing to show this to the eye; the water had 
washed both sides of the road smooth alike, so the unlucky 
toorlooper, swept out of his direct course by the force of the 
stream, as he stumbled into the deep channel scrambled 
out on to the boggy side of the road, followed at a leap 
by the leading bullocks. Breaking through the soddened 
clay, , these pitched forward and knocked the boy down, 
who, to save himself from being trampled into the mire, 
seized the horn of an ox with one hand and hanging 
to the yoke with the other, was in this shape pushed shriek- 
ing up the slope. 

The kurveyor, meanwhile, alive to the situation, did all 
he knew with whip and tongue to force his span through, but 
in vain. As the fourth pair scrambled out of the water, the 
right hand bullock fell on his side, struggled, sank down, and, 
the next pair came head on to them, and bogged one up to 
his body, so the wagon came to a standstill in the river. 

At this supreme moment the white-haired Boer and a 
posse of his following appeared on the high bank of the cut- 
ting immediately above the scene of this disaster. Taking in 
the details at a glance, he turned to his compatriots, and the 
three could be seen to confer for a moment, with solemn wag- 
gings of the head. Then the patriarch hailed the frantic 
wagon-driver, and, in a loud voice, proclaimed his doom: 
"EnglishiTuin ! Hoy Zondak, ongeluk Maandr'.k55 ("A Sun- 
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day's journey brings on Monday misfortuae") ; and, with- 
out another word, the three marched off to their wagons, and 
left the "verdomde Uitlander*' to settle his bill with the Al- 
mighty for the yesterday's Sabbath-day journey, as best he 

CDIlld. 

By this time tlie other kurveyor had arrived on the scene, 
and with TImches descended into the river to the help of the 
distressed one. 

Three pairs of the span were in serious jeopardy; and to 
jodge by the disturbance they were makin.::;, they Imew it. 
The two in deep water were held down by the tension of the 
touw, pressed upon by the pair buried in the mud. They 
managed to save themselves from drowning there and then 
by craning their heads back, and supporting their noses 
against the bank ; the two in the mud seemed likely to go out 
of sight. Also the third front couple had by struggling got 
themselves effectually bogged before the men could come to 
their assistance. To get these six out of their yokes was the 
first necessity, nor was it an easy matter. The poor brutes, 
mad with terror, thumped their rescuers and each other with 
their formidable long horns, causing many a bruise and much 
bad language before the strops could be cut and the reims 
untied. At length the animals were freed from the gear, and 
four removed themselves out of danger; but two still stuck 
in the bog, from which no amoimt of persuasion could make 
them come loose. Of one its head and one shoulder were 
alone visible; his mate was upright — floating, as it were, upon 
the mud. 

The men now unshipped the gear from the other hinder 
oxen, and loosed the trektouw from the pole. The first three 
pairs were left on the touw and all the lower pokes were un- 
tied, so that allowing the six to go up tlie cutting to firm 
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ground, the long hide cable could yet reach to be tied around 
the horns of the partly bogged ox, and in this way they 
dragged him out by^ the horns. 

The other lay feebly moaning, and it was pretty clear 
that his was a case beyond remedy by the horns. However, 
they worked about him; and the sinewy arms of the Kaffirs 
managed to pass the end of the touw aroimd under his eliest, 
and when it had been made fast, the team was started, and 
with some exertion they yanked him out of his living grave 
But whether he broke his neck going up the slope, or whether 
the mud suffocated him, it was "allee samee,^^ as John China- 
man says. He was just so much food for the Kaffirs when 
the touw was unloosed. 

Work was knocked off and all spanned out as they were. 
Poor '^osberg's'' still quivering steaks were frizzling and 
grilling over the live coals in less than half an hour after 
his death. 

The wood riders swore freely at each other over their 
pojTidge ; but ended by spreading the blame broadly over the 
^^uck," the voorlooper, and the white-haired dopper, who 
might have warned them. Anything and everything but their 
own rashness in taking a notbriously bad drift at a blind 
run. But the African land navigator learns to take the dav 
as it comes; and so after a good meal, all hands turned to and 
quite elaborate preparations were made before again putting 
in the teams . A quantity of the balks of the timber from the 
wagon standing in the river were laid over the boggy place, 
and then dry groimd from the top of the bank above was 
shoveled down upon them; so that in an hour or so they had 
made a practicable way from the sandy bottom of the river 
and across the bog. With extra caution the double-span ar- 
rangement was had recourse to, and all then passed through 
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without the slightest hitch. The remainder of that day was 
spent in recovering the timber, washing it, and repairing 
damages generally. 



During the next morning^s inspan Raynal saw his first 
"Wildebeeste,'' the little South African buffalo. Ab the 
wagon topped a rise they came upon a clump of a dozen or 
more feeding, not a hundred paces from the road. Instea-l 
of running away from the wagon these singular creatures 
dashed straight for the track along which they saw their nat- 
ural enemies approaching, and tore past with heads between 
their knees, scarce twenty yards away from the noses of the 
startled leading bullocks. It was all so sudden that before 
Raynal could run around to the back tent for his gun, the 
"Wildebeesten'^ were kicking up the dust a mile away. 

This miniature edition of the American bison (quite 
another beast also from the South African buffalo), the 
"Gnu," or, as is its local name, the "Wildebeest'e,'^ used to 
roam by tens of thousands in each herd, over the Middle 
South African plains. The total of them must have ran into 
several millions. Now like their mighty Transatlantic cousins, 
and by similar reckless destruction, they and their inseparable 
companions, the splendid light brown Blesbok (so named 
from the white stripe %les" down his forehead and nose), 
are amongst the past institutions of the veld. Some farmers 
of the Free State are, however, with laudable conservation, 
taking great pains to breed and domesticate private herds 
upon their spacious estates. Ragged specimens are to be seen 
here and there in European and American zoological gar- 
dens, or stuffed in museums; but those give no idea of the 
sanucy f riskiness of the fat little beast upon his native lieath. 

Umches, who had ridden this road often, advised that 
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the gun be kept at hand, as they would now frequently meet 
with game. Better still, he said, it would be to go on foot; 
because bein^ always hunted by the Boers on horseback, the ^ 
game had little fear of a footman. He proposed to let Qua- 
baba drive, as the roads were good, and he himself would ac- 
company the sportsman. This suggestion was adopted, and 
putting their wagon between the two others, and arranging 
with the woodmen where' the next outspan should be, the 
two hunters struck off from the road. The Zulu produced 
a couple of wicked-looking, long-shaft assegais, with a 
broad-bladed stabbing spear, from among his paraphernalia, 
and executed a preliminary dance. When first they started 
off he burst into song, no doubt a hymn to his own prowess — 
an epic upon the fate of wildebeesten he had slain in the 
past or a challenge to the one he hoped to get the range of 
that day. 

Game they saw in plenty ; springboks in grou])s of twenty 
or thirty, who bounded about in the very wantonness of exu- 
berent life, springing from the same spot again ant' again 
into the air, six or eight feet at a jump. 
Then the fairv-liko creatures would run a few 
hundred yards, when some dozen or more would 
again stop, and facing one another, as if in rivalry, repeat 
the dainty performance. Blesboks too — ^long-horned and dun- 
coloied — ^were seen by the hundred; but thoy were more 
timid, and fled in serried lines ere the tantalised uitlander 
could get within the three hundred yards which he knew to 
be his longest effective shooting range. The wildebeesten 
were scarce just there; appearing only by twos and threes; 
with now and then a solitary bull who, after pawing the grass 
and grunting distant defiance, would discreetly gallop away. 
Umches^ theory about hunting on foot didnH seem to hold 
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water that afternoon; and though as a "pis aller^^ Eaynal 
tried several long shots, he succeeded in crippling only his 
own "tender feef ' that day. The Zulu, indeed, had far the 
best of the fun, for he put up a meercat, which he chased 
with rushing feet and hideous war-cries, and finally at full 
twenty paces — ^just as the little beast sat erect for an instant 
(as these animals always do when they gain the mouth of 
their holes) — ^he cleverly speared it on the brink of fancied 
safety. 

During the next two days Raynal adopted a much more 
sensible tactic. They traveled at a snail's pace, and by short 
inspans, so as to keep in with the wood- wagons; and this 
made it easy for him to do as much of the journey on foot 
as he wanted. He reasoned it oui that by walking alongside 
the front oxen (their wagon being first), he could take ad- 
vantage of the idiosyncracy of the wildebeeste for making a 
dash across the line of the advancing bullocks. He tried it, 
and with eminent success, for he knocked over a black wilde- 
beeste on the first occasion, and a blesbok the next day, 
which stocked up all the wagons with fresh meat for the 
rest of the journey. 

On Thursday night they camped at the old laager by 
Lienberg's Vley spruit, and there the next morning they 
parted with the woodmen, who took the Bethlehem road. 
Umches could have run the Harms worth wagon to its desti- 
nation easily that day, but for reasons best known to himself 
he dawdled away the time and slept that night a few miles 
short of it; pulling up to the store next morning soon after 
daylight. 

Since leaving Nolan's on the berg, not a single house had 
been seen save those distant dots on the shoulder of a moun- 
tain which indicated the town of Harrismith. As in Natal, 
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80 here also the Boers avoided proximity to the transport 
road; so that Hamsworth^s — the old Dutch farmstead of 
Zeefontein — ^was the first example of Free State architecture 
which Baynal beheld. 

The *Voon-huis'^ was a long, low, single-storied build- 
ing of rough-hewn sandstone, which is the "country rock'' 
of that district. Here the ledge on which the collection of 
farm buildings were scattered, sloped down to an artificial 
"dam^' which received the waters flowing from a perennial 
and crystal-clear "fontein/' Below the dam straggled an 
orchard of apples, peaches and apricots, aroimd the upper 
side of which the outflow water was cleverly led ; and beyond 
this again stretched the ^TianderijV much of which could 
also be irrigated, and of which the incimibent could cultivate 
to his heart's desire — or, as he would expressively phrase it — 
^'until he was moock." 

Thirty or forty paces from the living-house was the 
"schuur" or ^^erg-plaaz" — the boer bam — to which was 
added at one end a lofty open shed — ^^^vagen-huis" — a shelter 
for the family traveling wagon and for the gears of all their 
rolling-stock. In passing, the fact may be noted that this 
roomy shed, and its enshrined T)loemvaa'" (ox-wagon gaud- 
ily painted), on the paternal "werf," not unfrequently came 
in handy to embower the new-made bride of the heir, whilst 
he would be preparing his independent home — for Love 
strikes swift and strongly those who live near to Nature's 
heart; and, in Boerie, thirty days is the extreme limit be- 
tween decisive "opzitting'' and the bridal altar. 

But, "a nous moutons." Inside the woon-huis Rajmal 
foimd that the party walls had been removed, and in the un- 
ceiled warehouse thus made, heterogeneous merchandise for 
the current business was piled on shelves and counters from 
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flood to the rafters. Saddles ' rode astride the beams, while 
a miscellany of light and fragile articles dangled therefrom, 
endangering the headgear of aggressively lengthy customers. 
Much trade was, however, done in unbroken packages, the 
farmer taking in his supplies for six months or a year at once 
against his wool; mostly on the shrewd plan of delivering 
his crop in payment of the last year's account, and taking up 
a wagon load of supplies against the clip yet to be grown. 
Such goods — sugar, coffee, rice and all the too bulky articles 
— ^were stored in the barn, which was made to serve also as 
wool-press house, pending arrival of transport wagons to take 
it to Natal. The great cattle kraal was higher up the gentle 
slope, and mid-way between house and barn, so forming the 
third point of a triangle. The strategic value of this disposi- 
tion of the buildings was apparent in those years of constant 
warfare, not even then past. 

These structures having been built in the earliest years 
of the settlement of the Free State by the Boers, were strong 
and serviceable, but rough in the extreme. The floors were 
of earth, stamped hard; the wood work — ^with the single ex- 
ception of the doors — ^was of rough (and more or less crooked) 
timber, trimmed by the axe. Of window glass there was no 
sign; strong, unbleached calico filled the square frames which 
let in light to this primitive dwelling. 

A good sized "round^' stone hut, with a high pitched 
umbrella roof — "ront daafel" — a few paces to one side of 
the central entrance of the woonhuis, was the kitchen and 
quarters for the "volk.'' 

'r 'r ^P 'r 'r ^P V ^ 

EaynaPs credentials were a great surprise to the man 
in charge of this station; and in spite of his assurance that 
the investigation he was ^t*ut to make was no attack upon the 
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existing management, the trader thought differently. So that, 
after impatiently enduring the new broom's sweeping for 
some few days, he openly revolted in the second week, sad- 
dled up a couple of horses, said he would just run right down 

to Maritzburg and see for himself what the it all meant. 

He took himself off„ leaving the totally inexperienced Eng- 
lishman to cope with an unknown business, assisted only by 
a rather clever salesman, and, fortunately, the volunteer help 
a young Pondo trader, who came up that week with goods; 
for the wagon he drove having been sold to a Boer — as will 
appear — he stopped at Zeefontein as a visitor, till assistance 
could be spared from Harmsworth's other station, or be sent 
from Maritzburg. 

Perhaps this desertion was as beneficial to our young 
student of life as anything that could have happened under 
the circumstances, since it forced him to rely upon his direct 
observations for the information which he had been sent up 
to collect; and, moreover, he was forced practically to enter 
closely into other details which in a few months converted 
him into a full-fledged "Overberg trader" — at least with 
about as much knowledge of the business as was possessed by 
nine out of ten of the men whom he met about that time try- 
ing their hands at the delusive game of "Boer verneuking." 
(Cheating the farmers!) 

The information required by Ferris & Co. took some 
time to collect, but was at length forwarded to them. For 
our present purpose it need merely be mentioned that their 
keenness after the Free State wool trade — at least on the 
^'support" system — ^got a chill, nor was Eaynal surprised to 
find that, soon after the receipt of his report, they arranged 
with the Mr. Brigshaw before mentioned to take over the 
Hamisworth account and connection; an arrangement under 
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which, in the not very distant future, they got back most of 
their money, whilst Brigshaw, for his share, obtained some 
novel experience. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A "bOER winkle'' — ^ARCADIA INDEED — THE LADY HAS HEE 

SAY — BOER SHOPPING THE XVIITH CENTURY IN THE 

XIXTH — ^VECIITKOP FIGHT — ''HET ISS NE GESKIKT 

CM KAALGAT TE SLAAP'' — LION CRACKERS — A 

DAY IN THE JACHT VELD. 

Contented he, who far from Svinkled^ city, 

With ^lung sick^ oxen plows the ^quit-renf land. 

He plies the ^achter-sjambok^ without pity. 

And ^Hartmann^ — 'Blauwberg' — feel his weighty hand. 



>y 



Drooped at the door of the Zeefontein store — (for by the 
mail which had some days before anticipated the arrival of 
our wagon Harmsworth had sent instructions that Umches 
was not to off-load the Kaffir truck there, but take it over to 
the new store building at Bethlehem ; so that native was sum- 
marily bundled off) — our voyager was launched into the very 
midst of Boerdom. 

Saturday being usually a busy day at the store, there 
was so much coming and going, smoking, joking, hard bar- 
gaining and coffee-drinking in this new world, that after 
the first interchange of civilities the newcomer was perforce 
left to his own devices, until evening sent the fanners to 
their homes. Then the three white men gathered around the 
'office table, which was cleared of its books and papers by the 
summary process of pitching them into the far corner; and 
under the illumination of a pair of candles in flat sconces, 
they sat down to a plenteous though primitive supper. The 
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waiter who brought in the food and served it — presumably 
he cooked it too — was a Basuto Kaflfir, dressed entirely in 
tanned skins, cut and fashioned into some similitude to 
European breeches and jacket. This amorphous native could 
speak the Boer "taal" as his mother tongue, and had his 
woolly hair oiled, and withal fastidiously brushed and parted 
down the middle! He was the product of a French mission 
school. 

After supper Raynal stated his mission fully. As to 
the wool report, the manager said he could put him in the 
way to gain the necessary information by introducing him 
into the homes of the neighboring Boers forthwith. He owned 
that it had never entered his head to try and ascertain how 
many sheep were in the district, but thought he could supply 
pretty close figures of what wool each trader for fifty miles 
around had secured during the season last past. However, 
if more information was wanted, he said, the best way was 
to "chum in'^ with the farmers, and there need be no diflS- 
culty about that, for "they were a jolly lot;'' and a person 
properly introduced into one house as the "koopman" of a 
fixed business, would soon find himself free of every farmer's 
table in the country round. Sunday, he said, was especially 
a visiting day amongst the Boers, and though it was more 
decorous to drop in on the Saturday evening, so as to avoid 
the scandal of journeying on Sunday, yet the eccentricities 
of unregenerate "rooi-nek" neighbors were winked at; and 
therefore he proposed to take Raynal on the morrow to the 
house of Johannes Kruger, the landlord of this Harmsworth 
station; an Afrikander (wealthy for those days) living a 
few miles off upon the same farm. 

Accordingly the next morning (the newcomer having 
arrayed himself in a killing suit of white flannels and a 
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Panama hat) the clatter of their horse-hoofs on the cobble- 
paved approaches to the homestead of the Patroon of Zee- 
fontein, about ten o'clock, brought out half a dozen loud 
barking dogs and Johannes Cornelius Diederik Kruger — sel- 
dom, however, designated by a longer appellation than "neef 
Jan" by his older cousins — who hailed in a full jolly voice: 
"AUemachtag, Villem, iss het yeh? Zal aff, zal aff/' 

"Jump dpwn, Font," said Martin, setting the example 
and handing his bridle, with a few merry words, to a pleasant- 
looking lad. Then shaking hands with Jan Kruger the latter, 
looking at Raynal, said something in a low voice. 

"He asks who you are, and whether you are a ^Chris- 
tian.'" said the trader to Ra}Tial, with a grin. "They are 
just going to hold ^kirk,' and perhaps he fears you are a 
scoffer." 

"Say that if they will allow it, I shall be pleased to take 
part in their service," and when Martin had given his own 
version of this, the Boer cordially extended his hand to the 
Englishman, and said, "Who loves the Lord is heartily wel-. 
come; kom naar binnah." 

Seen from outside, this building of the newer gen- 
eration was more pretentious than that upon the old werf, 
but still merely a rough-stone effort. It was not so narrow 
as its prototype, but at the same time was little, if any, 
higher, though the broader roof — heavily thatched with "tam- 
booti" grass (laid, as Raynal saw from the inside, upon 
closely set long Spanish reeds which made a clean interior 
finish) — ^gave it a much greater height at the roof tree. This 
building stood upon a platform raised some three feet from 
the ground-level; the ramp of which extended six feet or 
more from the house walls in front. This is the Dutch 
"stoep," and upon it, on either side of the middle door. 
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stood home-made benches painted a vivid green. The usual 
ront-daafel kitchen here stood back of the woon-huis, and 
from the goodly reek ascending through the point of its 
thatch (for there was no chimney) hospitable preparations 
seemed going on within. 

The room into which the visitors entered was square, 
extending from wall to wall, and open to the rafters. In the 
back- wall immediately opposite the strongly made *Tialf- 
doors*^ of the front, was a window through which the house- 
mistress could overlook the work going on in the ront-daafel 
without leaving her comfortable chair; and thence was able 
to send shrill instruction or reproof to her daughters or the 
"meid^^ as need be. At either end of this main chamber were 
the sleeping rooms, entered through holes veiled by printed 
calico portiers of gorgeous and grotesque pattern. As a nota- 
ble advance upon the old werf building, the woodwork here 
was a sawn yellow-wood, and the small windows were 
glazed. A glazed cupboard was let into one of the end walls, 
and the furniture was substantial and well kept. Signs of 
frontier makeshift were plain enough, but those of comforta- 
ble prosperity were by no means wanting. 

Even "art" had been invoked — the walls were washed 
with a yellow coloring which served as the background for 
startling frescoes traced by the hand of some bucolic ^Tieart 
pregnant with celestial fire," in bright red, blue, and green 
paint. 

The newcomers, according to custom, proceeded to 
peregrinate the room, shaking hands with great and small, 
even with the baby, whom buxom and good-looking Juifrouw 
Kruger held in her lap. Two visitors from neighboring 
farms were also present. 

When two of the children had been dispossessed of seats 
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for the accommodation of "de Englise," the master of che 
house took his seat at the head of a long table that occupied 
the middle of the room. In silence he bowed his head for a 
minute, and deep stillness fell. Then rising, he opened kirk 
by announcing the hymn — "Hoog, omhoog, het hart naar 
boven/' Then, sitting, he with the whole company (Martin 
had got a book for Eaynal and found the place for him) sang 
this hymn. They gave it plenty of breath and tone, but 
worked it through with most mournful slowness. The book 
given to Eajnal was in black-letter, and had the music 
printed in curious square notation under the lines of the first 
verse of each hymn. 

After the singing, "neef Jan" turned to one of the visi- 
tors and said, "Oom Sarel, vil yeh bid?" (will you pray), 
respectfully offering to his senior the performance of the 
principal act of the service. The grave old man whom he ad- 
dressed stepped to the other end of the table, and standing, 
spoke with much earnestness for about ten minutes, all the 
others remaining seated in breathless immobility. The Eng- 
lishman could only understand a few words now and then, 
as the prayer abounded with idioms and quotations; but 
Martin afterwards told him that it was the only part of the 
service which the farmers themselves rightly understood, for 
the modem Netherlands Dutch, in which the hymns, and 
the readings which followed, were written, is practically a 
foreign tongue to an Afrikander of the plains. 

A chapter of the sacred Scriptures, deciphered with 
great difficulty by Kruger out of a great folio Bible, and a 
few pages from a Dutch translation of what Eaynal after- 
wards found to be "Spurgeon's Sermons" — ^the latter read 
with an easy drone by Uncle Sarel — led to the announcement 
of another and more cheerful hymn, at the last note of which 
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Babel broke loose. The youngsters, yelling, rushed out of 
doors; the hausvrouw called to her eldest daughter — 
"Kreechy, maak kouw, dek de tafee" (Peggy, look sharp, dish 
up the dinner); pipes and tobacco pouches appeared like 
magic from the men's pockets; and the farmer hailed; "Myn- 
heer Font, vill yeh ne rook ne?'' as he led the way to the 
green benches on the stoep, that the room might be clear for 
the women who were about to lay the table for what was 
really a midday meat breakfast; for no one in that house 
had had anything to eat, being Sunday, since the coflfee and 
biscuit at daybreak. 

Helped out by his companion, Raynal (whose book- 
Dutch naturally left him less able to speak the Boer phrases 
than to understand them) managed to stammer through a 
conversation with the three farmers, and received invitation 
to ride over to Uncle SareFs ranch as soon as possible : "And, 
Englishman,'' said he, "I will teach you the farmers' way to 
shoot wildebeeste." This was after Eaynal, for want of a bet- 
ter subject, had told of his plan of stalking them on the road. 
To an inquiry if there were lions also to be met in the neigh- 
borhdod: 'TTah, zeker" (yes, sure), said he, and went into 
the details of how his son had shot one the week before last. 
"En daar iss volstruisse ook!" The uitlander turned an 
inquiring glance on Martin. "He says there are also os- 
triches," said Martin, replying to the look. 

The youth became excited. "Oh! I want to shoot an 
ostrich above all things," he cried in English. 

The old Boer understood, and clapping him on the back, 
said with a fatherly smile, "Yah, yah, yah ; yeh zal skit ; yeh 
zal skit." And the other echoed, "Yah, Oom Sarel. Show 
the Englishman. We will let him see the Boers' chickens," 
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and all three of the hitherto stolid men laiigh(»d and chuckled 
over it as if they had been schoolboys arranging a picnic. 

"What do you think of 'em ?" said the trader in an aside. 

A little girl came out of the house and shyly whispered 
to her father. 

"Vil yeh kom eet?" said the host; and all re-entered the 
house, followed by the youngsters, who had flown towards the 
stoep upon the appearance of the little sister, like a l)rood of 
chickens when the com is thrown out. 

The men and boys alone sat at the great table. Juffrouw 
Klruger had a table set apart for herself, where she took her 
dinner with her baby on her lap. The eldest girl, assisted by 
a dumpy Hottentot woman, brought in the food. A slim 
little brown maid — picturesquely aproned with a bright cloth 
fastened around her waist — whisked away the swarming flie? 
with a fan made of magnificent ostrich feathers, the least of 
which was two feet long. The substantial piece of joinery 
at which they sat was spotlessly clean but devoid of linen. A 
large soup plate of gaudy coloring and German manufacture, 
together with spoon and fork, was laid before each person, 
but no knives were provided. 

When the Hottentot woman had set a huge metal tureen 
of some steaming preparation before the master of the house, 
a dead silence fell, and Kruger arose and repeated a lengthy 
grace. After he sat again the tongues of all went with a ven- 
geance. 

"William, what does your Englishman eat?'' called the 
host to Martin, and he reeled off a further screed of the ver- 
nacular. 

"Did you understand?" asked Martin. "He says that 
if you intend to become a true Afrikander you must not be 
afraid to eat ^Boers' food;' and I am to tell you that they 
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have boiled up their old shirts for tbday's dinner, and that 
which is in the tureen in 'rag soup/ " 

A battery of all eyes had been directed upon Eajmal 
.during this explanation; and with the last word there was 
a chorus of good-natured laughter at his momentary perplex- 
ity. One of the youngsters excitedly drummed ttie tabic 
with his fork and spoon, exclaiming: 'TTah, lappie-sop, lap- 
pie-sop!" (Yes, rag soup, rag soup). ^'Zweegt! Cornelis,** 
(silence), exclaimed his mother from the background and 
the boy wilted instantly. There is discipline and obedience 
in a Boer household. 

''Try, try," shouted the farmer, his face beaming at the 
success of his joke; and with the word the handsome Miss 
Grechen whisked away his plate, and replaced it by a portion 
of appetising, though rather thick soup in which sundry bits 
of paste, cut to imitate maccaroni, were the "rags" from 
which it derived its name. 

The Afrikaansche jokes are elephantine, but the Boer 
thinks them awfully clever. 

A well-roasted loin of venison, with bruised Indian com 
and sweet pumpkin, followed. This second course was eaten 
from the same plates as the soup, and cut by each person with 
his own pocket knife. 

When the men quitted the table after a second grace, 
and went out to smoke, cojffee was brought to them by the 
little maid, and she ran back and forth replenishing the lit- 
tle cups as often as required. The farmers chatted amongst 
themselves and to the uitlanders for nearly an hour; during 
which the novice was initiated into the mysteries of "hots," 
"brandziekte," "blauwtong," and other ailments of sheep, 
cattle and horses, until, to judge by the alleged ubiquity of 
these troubles, the life of the farmer should have been one 
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long anxiety, instead of — as their looks indicated — a careless 
prosperity in which they all grew fat. 

The trader broke up this dismal colloquy by exclaiming: 
^^Oom Jan, I must go and talk to Tanta Cornelia, or she will 
be cross/^ At the word all rose. "Yah, zo," said Jan, and 
he and his two neighbors strolled oflf to inspect stock, whilst 
the two Englishmen re-entered the "zitkamer.^^ 

The room had in the meantime been swept and gar- 
nished. Baby had been put away, and Mistress Kruger — in a 
roomy armchair and a state of semi-somnolency — ^kept guard 
over a small square table upon which were arranged ^^comet- 
jees" and a glistening brass "komf ore,^^ on which coflfee sim- 
mered above the glowing charcoal. The younger daughter 
and the little brown maid sat on the floor near by, to act as 
Hebes in the distribution of that much valued refreshment. 
Christian and Comelis — lads of about fourteen and ten 
respectively — ^\vere, with manifest futility, making a pretense 
to study "De Trar der Jeugd," which they held between 
them seated on a bench under the mother's eye. 

As the Englishmen were coming in Martin whispered to 
Raynal that, being the newest visitor, Boer etiquette required 
that he must devote the afternoon to the daughter of the 
house. He himself drew a chair near the elder lady, and 
was soon chattering away with her; nor did the farmer's 
wife appeared to lack conversational powers. 

Coming out of the blazing African sunshine into the 
ill-lighted "kamer," the young man did not at first perceive 
where Miss Margaret Kruger — in all the freshness of a new 
gown of lavender-sprigged French print and with a great 
posie of dahlias on her already ample bosom (though the 
maiden was still in her fifteenth year), occupied in solitary 
state a large rustic sofa, the most pretentious piece of furni- 
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ture in^he room. So he stood for a few moments blinking 
and bashful. The little girls stared at him with round, un- 
winking eyes, fascinated by his strange white attire. The 
lively Comelis snatched the book from his brother^s clutch, 
and in vain stuflfed the comer of it into his mouth, for his 
sniggers were irrepressible. Whereat Christiaan kicked him; 
drawing upon both the maternal rebuke : "Mij zeel ! Hey yeh 
na skaam ne?" (My soul, are you not ashamed of yourselves?) 

When the young man at length made out the comforta- 
ble sofa (discreetly set in the darkest corner of the room), 
cushioned with a profusion of beautiful silver jackal skins, 
and warmed by the genial presence of its youthful occupant; 
(surely this is the Dutch original of the "sparking bench** 
of the New England country house ?)-^he lost no time in 
seating himself beside the maiden, determined to be as 
agreeable as his limited Boer vocabulary would carry him. 

His subsequent recollections are confused. He tells this 
chronicler that some dim memory remains of having remarked 
that Sunday was a "jnooi dak^^ (fine day), to which the girl 
solemnly said ^TTah.** Judging by his own sensations, after 
some further efforts at "makin'-talk,'* he asked his companion 
if she did not feel ^^aanyah vaarum** (uncomfortably hot). 
In answer she spread her hands over the dahlias and sighed 
"Ne.*' 

The mute reference to her dahlias suggested another ef- 
fort. Eaynal inquired if "Mynheer Kruger" had a flower 
garden. The girl's fingers fluttered over the posie, and de- 
taching a substantial bloom, answered with the dignity of 
proprietorship : "De bloem-tuin iss myne,** and as she softly 
placed the flower upon the young man's open palm, she looked 
him squarely in the eye, blushed, and murmured: "En ik 
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heb vijf hondred skaape ook!" (The flower garden is mine; 
and I have also five hundred sheep!) 

This seemed to the stranger somewhat incongruous in- 
formation; for surely her sheep did not graze on her flower 
beds. So he dropped the subject of flowers, and rendered a 
few more commonplaces into lame Dutch, but thenceforward 
his companion seemed dumb and statuesque; answering 
neither "yah' nor "ne" to his remarks, but sat with hands 
meekly laid in her lap, palms upward, and with her eyes 
fixed upon them. He thought she must be trying to mes- 
merize herself. That was his mistake. If she said nothing, 
she thought the more; amongst other things: What a dull- 
witted youth it was who sat by her side, so ignorant of the 
rudiments of rustic gallantry. Anyway, it brought a sigh 
of relief from one of them to see the men come" clattering 
in, pipes in mouth, at which the mother called "Kreechy, 
kom skenk koflfee.^' 

As they rode back to the trading station under the 
sympathetic stars, Martin chaffed his companion as to the 
impresion he had made upon tlie bucolic heiress. "Didn't you 
notice the dahlias?" said he. "They were mama's suggestion; 
she told me so; and for your especial benefit." "Oh, non- 
sense," said the other, but he blushed. "Why, the girl would 
hardly take notice of what I said, or my Dutch must be very 
bad. Why, when I was asking her if she liked flowers, she 
vaguely answered that she had five hundred sheep." 

"Ha, ha! — stunning," laughed Martin, slapping his 
thigh till his steed jumped in alarm. "Five hundred sheep, 
eh? Why, man, it was an invitation for a proposal. You 
should have slid your arm around her waist, and whispered 
in your best Dutch : ^Is that so ? Will you let my sheep feed 
with yours?' I'll bet you Aunt Kruger will be over to the 
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store first chance, and she will pump me ahout you." 

"Funny country" said Eaynal, as they rode on; then 
he "inurmered, "This is Arcadia, indeed." 

When they got back to the store they found that the two 
loads of goods which had been sent from Maritzburg before 
Eaynal left, but which had been detained at the lower drift 
of Elands river, had arrived. 

These wagons belonged to Mr. Harcourt, of Richmond. 
But the store had an order from a farmer for a wagon, and 
as Harcourt was willing to sell one of these, a messenger had 
already ridden ojff to fetch the farmer. The store, of course, 
would get a commission on the price received by the seller of 
the wagon. 

It was on Tuesday, shortly before twelve, that the 
farmer, accompanied by his wife, turned up in a Cape cart, 
drawn by four spanking horses, driven by a stalwart son. 
They had ridden the journey — ^not far short of fifty miles — 
in eight hours since "early coffee," which in this case would 
be about four o^clock that morning; having stopped to bait 
at some intermediate friend^s house. Arrived at the store 
and having spanned out, coffee and sweet Dutch biscuit was 
provided for the jufvrouw, and generous nips of schiedam 
from square bottles were served to the men; and then to 
business. 

Whilst Mr. Martin detained the good wife inside the 
shop, and by the seduction of unlimited credit inveigled her 
into buying things needless as well as necessary, the men 
went to examine the wagon which was to be bargained for. 
The spokes were thumped, the felloes were poked at with 
knives, each wheel was taken off so that the make and con- 
dition of the axles might be ascertained; and finally a bar- 
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gain was struck for it with "trek-goed'* complete, for the 
^^trade" of a hundred and fifty "five-tooth'^ hamels, to be 
selected by Harcourt out of a kraal of not less than five 
lundred; and he was to come over and deliver the wagon 
and take his sheep on the return journey. 

When, however, the lady escaped from the wiles of 
Martin and came to have her say, there was a great to-do 
because the wagon was the plain business vehicle known as 
**bok-vagen,'' and the vrouw wanted a stylish traveling affair 
in which to visit her friends and attend "Nachtmaal" with 
credit and dignity. A 'l)loem-vagen'' she wanted and a 
*T)loem-vagen' she would have. Her language was vigorous 
and slightly Rabelaisian in its terms of disproval at the 
appearance of the contemplated purchase. Amongst other 
disparaging observations she aflBrmed that the self-respect 

of her ^T)rachie'^ dog would be lowered by having to 

against such sad-colored wheels. More flowers she would 
have, or her hinder parts, she vowed, should never press its 
*Voor-kist." A compromise was patched up by Harcourt 
offering to throw in a dozen tins of the very brightest paints 
in the store, and some gallons of boiled oil with which hei; 
husband promised the wagon should be ^l)e-flowered" by the 
first "skilderer'' they could catch, and she consented, but 
with such diplomatic bad grace that not one word durst he 
say against her private purchases in the store. 

The store still further benefitted, for the farmer took 
the opportunity to lay in a six montlis' stock of actual 
necessaries; whicli, being packed upon his new purcliase, 
Harcourt took cliarge of to deliver, and went away next day 
to complete the trade; leaving Willie Pennington a visitor 
at the store, as we have mentioned. 

Business from the Zeefontein store was also largely car- 
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ried on by sending out traveling wagons to trade from farm 
to farm. Peddling it was, but upon a royal scale. Harms- 
worth supported three of such traders, and they were con- 
stantly around, taking out supplies and bringing in wool, 
hides, and ostrich feathers. They also traded for sheep and 
oxen, but these were left on the farms to be gathered up 
periodically, and taken down to Natal. 

One of these traders, Frans Byms, came in for fresh 
supplies about the end of the first week after Martinis de- 
sertion; and the same day Schenck, the transport rider, ar- 
rived from Natal with more goods, and an order for a re- 
turn load of wool. He brought word that Harmsworth had 
been in Basutoland, but had ridden back to Natal direct on 
business of such importance as prevented him sparing time 
to call at either of his stores; but Schenck said he would no 
doubt be up before long. 

Byrns^ return was lucky for Eaynal, as the next day, 
being Saturday, turned out a busy one. Julvrouw Kruger 
and Miss Gretchen, Baas Jan and his young son Christiaan, 
turned up in their four-seated car. The elder lady was vexed 
when told that Martin had gone to Natal, but insisted upon 
being waited upon by ^^the white Englishman" — o. name 
thenceforth conferred in that locality upon our hero, in 
compliment to his white flannels. Tlelped out by Paddy 
Byrns, the young trader did quite a business with "Aunt 
Cornelia" and the rosy-cheeked mistress of the five hundred 
sheep. Her coming of age birthday (sixteen) was, it seems, 
approaching, and as numerous friends were to be expected 
on the occasion, preparations Were to be made in ample 
time. These facts the fond mother confidentially stated to 
Eaynal in a voice which nevertheless could be heard from 
one end of the long warehouse to the other. Knowing that 
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the '^foreigner" did not very well understand "Afrikaan- 
sche" (the local patois) she no doubt expected to drive the 
sense of her announcement into his head by a weighty back- 
ing of sound. 

"Turn out the best your old shop can show/* she said to 
Byms, "for my Peggy shall be dressed for once like the 
Queen of England herself/* The announcement was evi- 
dently intended to be heard by her neighbors, and that it 
should not be missed by any she sought public confirmation 
from her good-natured "man/* "Is it not so, my Jannetje ?'* 
And Kruger, who was at the other end of the store putting 
away a bottle of "square-face'* in company ^vith some cro- 
nies, answered dutifully, "Yah, voorzeker, mij hart.** (Be- 
yond question, sweetheart.) 

On this endorsement Frans and Eaynal supplied the 
two ladies with silk and trimmings, at an exorbitant profit, 
to a figure which made a large hole in one of the farmer*s 
prospective bales of wool; and after these absorbing rites 
had come to an end, the solemn young man and the viva- 
cious Irishman were both invited — ^nay, commanded — ^by the 
bauerinne to attend th/e festivities 

Just then a small whilr^vjnd burst into the shop, in the 
shape of a thin, red-faced man, who, on catching sight of 
Mrs. Kruger, shouted, "Ach, Aunt Cornelia, you are look- 
ing younger than ever.** Without waiting for her ready 
retort, he skipped up to Byrns, who had taken another cus- 
tomer in hand, and in a voice of feigned suffering groaned: 
"Byrns, my dear man, a 'soopje,* for the dear Lord*s sake.** 
A bottle of "jeimefer** was entered to his debit, from which 
he forthwith took a swig; when catching sight of a new 
face — (Raynal) — ^he stepped up, doffed his pointed broad- 
brim hat, and asked with quiet politeness (of course in the 
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vernacular) : "My friend, what is your honorable name?" 
On being told he asked: "Are you a Hollander?" Raynal 
said he was not, and in his turn asked (as was customary) 
the other to introduce himself. 

"My name?" exclaimed he, with a humorous wink to 
the company, 

"Mij naam iss Katclie Kikklebeck, 
Ik kem van Kat Eiver." 
accompanying the foolery with a wave of his hand and a 
few hornpipe steps. 

"Ach, you old dromel" (funn^ one), commented Tanta 
Cornelia; and Byrns, probably to enlighten Raynal, who did 
not understand the joke in the least, said: "Well, that is 
news. Mynheer Viljune" (clearly a corruption of Valjean.) 

It was indeed the irrepressible vivacity of the warm 
blood from sunny South France showing itself in spite of 
nearly two centuries of incorporation amongst the sober 
Dutchmen. 

"But wliat can I sell you?" continued Byms, ever in- 
tent to trade. 

The "funny one" assumed an unnatural gravity in a 
moment, stretched out a leg to look at his home-made 
"velschoens" (skin-shoes), cocked his head on one side to 
examine the sleeve of his coat, took off his hat, and remarked 
solemnly in a couplet: — 

"Mij kamsole iss goed. 

Maar ik hob toch eene sclilechte hoed." 

(I have a decent coat but a shocking bad hat.) 

At this sally the women tittered, and the little knot of 
Boers, who had all left their own affairs to seek entertain- 
ment from the acknowledged wit of the country-side, roared 
with delight. 
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When Mr. Valjean had been duly fitted with a new hat, 
he asked what he owed for it; and at the reply made an 
elaborate pretence of searching for money. But after turn- 
ing his pockets inside out he declared himself ^Tdad bank- 
rot^' (penniless), and striking an attitude, said, "Write it up, 
Frans, my man: — 

"Pampier iss geduldak; 

Wat ik kan'ne betaal, dat blive ik skuldak/^ 
("Paper is patient. Wliat I canH pay, you can charge my 
account with,^^ is a liberal rendering of the maxim; a text 
which every Boer used religiously to stick to.) 

Old Skalkwijk, whom Eaynal had met at Jan Kru- 
gers, had aot forgotten his promise to take the newcomer 
out for a day's shooting. He came that Saturday, and with 
Dutch shrewdness he made his promise to the medium for 
a try at a deal in horses with the Englishman, for he brouglit 
a very decent looking broncho, which he ojffered "to lend,'' 
suggesting that the young man should get used to his paces 
before the hunt. This he appointed for the next Wednes- 
day, and Eaynal was instructed to ride over to Klopneus- 
hoek (the name of the old gentleman's farm), and they 
would have a day in the "jachtveld." It was not until 
shaking hands at his departure that Uncle Sarel casually 
remarked, "De paart iss te verkoop." (The horse can be 
bought.) * 

As the work to be done in the field would require all 
the horses had in them, Byrns advised cantering over the 
ten miles or so which lay between the store and Klopneus- 
hoek late in tlie afternoon of the Tuesday, so as to arrive 
at Skalkwijk's in time for supper; and then the horses 
would get a night's rest and both they and their masters 
would be more fit for work in the morning. As will be seen. 
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that arrangement was worth more to Raynal than Byms in- 
tended, for it gave him his first glimpse of the family life 
of the well-to-do Afrikander farmer, in all its old-tiine sim- 
plicity; a page out of the XVIIth century read into the 
XlXth. Sit we then at the supper table of a hospitable Boer 
of forty years ago: 

Sard Skalkwijk's sixty years, or more — of wliich the 
latter five-and-twenty had been spent in varied war with 
untamed nature, and more savage man — liad left him hale 
as an oak-tree and hearty as a bull ; a typical Afrikander of 
the plains. 

As he sits at tlie head of the long table in his rough, 
bam-like house, lord of over sixty thousand acres of practi- 
cally freehold land; for the quit-rent which he pays to his 
(republican) government is but thirty shillings a year for 
each "plaatz" of six thousand acres; his mind contains not 
one "anxious thought'^ for the morrow, because in his heart 
rests an abiding sense that he, and all his compatriots, are 
the chosen objects of a watchful Providence: a Personality, 
not an Abstraction, and with wliom lie has business as with 
a familiar friend — a friend whom de deems to be very near; 
one no means strictly exacting, except in tlie matter of cer- 
tain conventions of ritual. 

The many square miles of land tliat he possessed he 
had taken up upon ^^urgher rights," for he was one of a 
band of the early voortrekkers, wlio riglitly appropriated 
wliat is now Free State wlien from it they drove Mosilikatse's 
murderous ravagers back to their lair in what is now Rho- 
desia. 

His guests and the grown-up meuibors of his household 
being assembled, Uncle Sarel — when he i)erceived that all 
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were seated — ^removed the briar-root pipe from his hair-clad 
lips^ and after carefully ramming down the unexpended 
charge, laid it beside his plate; expectbrated noisily on the 
earthen floor; passed the back of his hand over his strong 
jowl; and in a gently remonstrative tone gave vent to a 
series of staccato observations, condemnatory of the sultry 
atmosphere and the swarming flies; then with the same 
breath commanded: '^Theunis, my child, pray/^ 

A man between forty and forty-five arose from his 
home-made chair at about halfway down the long table, and 
slowly, but in well-chosen words, asked a blessing on the 
food, the household, and "onze land en volk/^ 

Then jack-knives were opened, grat wooden trenchers 
of meat passed down the row of men, women, and grown 
lads, for this was quite a large establishment. Fingers did 
duty for forks, and each one hacked off portions for him or 
herself. 

"Eat, Englishman, eat," shouted the old Boer. "Wife, 
have you nothing *lekker' at your end for him?" 

He addressed a comely and vivacious girl of apparently 
not more than sixteen — she was, in fact, Sard's third mat- 
rimonial venture, and quite a recent acquisition. As house- 
mistress she filled the vice-chair at table, and Raynal had 
been placed at her right hand. His next neighbor was a 
stout woman who would never see thirty again; she was a 
daughter by a former wife. 

The young *'Al(gufvrouw" tapped the side of a platter 
of deviled pig's ribs with her knife and said, loudly enough 
for all the table to hear, "Yah, zeker"; adding an old Dutch 
quip racy enough for the lips of Mercutio; of which, how- 
ever, the newcomer caught but the meaning of the first 
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couple of words, and intending a conventional compliment 
to her cookery, replied, "Yes, I like that best of all/' 

"Most young men do,'' retorted she as she cleverly 
speared a section of the luscious food with her knife point, 
and dumped it upon the Englishman's plate. "Is't not so, 
AUie?" nodding towards the full-blown spinster at his side. 

"AchI Ma-ma!" ejaculated Miss Alice; whilst laughter, 
and a remark — intended, no doubt to cap the house-mistress' 
joke — ^passed between two of the men near, who caught the 
stranger's innocent reply. 

But Raynal picked the bones with relish and equanimity. 

Prans Byms, who was sitting near Sard's end, came to 
his rescue. "You didn't understand?" he said tentatively. 
^What?" queried the other. 
^Oh, I'll tell you later," said Frans discreetly. 

"How then ! How then !" called out the more consider- 
ate master of the house; ^T)on't tease the youth." 

"It's only the old joke about pork-ribs," explained the 
big son who had said grace. "But the ^rooinek' didn't catch 
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on." 



"Thou shalt instruct him in our Afrikaansche customs, 
Theunis," sententiously said his father. "Ik heb leef voor 
om." (I like him.) 

It was by no means a mindless stoking of food; the 
meal was a social function, at which a far greater part of 
the time was consumed in conversation than was spent in 
eating. From sheep, oxen, horses, and wool, they got into 
an animated discussion as to the order of the next day's 
hunt. From shooting game to potting niggers was an easy 
transition, and the latest rumors from the Basutoland 
border were hotly commented upon. "Onze President must 
call out the ^commando^ soon, or our brethren on the borders 
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will be reduced to n3unit-poverty/ ^' was the opinion of them 
all. Skalwijk and his clan were very much in earnest over 
it — for if you touch one *^ Afrikander," you will offend all. 

Talk of what they intended to do to the Ijesuto cattle 
thieves led to relations of the victories they and theirs had 
gained against savage enemies in the past; and Byrns ask- 
ing: "Friend Skalkwijk, you were cetrainly at the Vecht- 
kop slaughter, were you not?" started the man of varied 
experiences upon a relation of some incidents of that mem- 
orable day. He told of the astonishing result of that ten 
hours of solid fighting, in which he said only three Boers 
were killed outright, and some half-dozen more badly 
wounded; though they fought with only a wagon^s breadth 
separating them from the regiments of Mosilikatse. But 
outside of that wagon-ring the field for a mile around was 
black with dead before the sun went down on that "mighty 
deliverance." 

Skalkwijk had, however, acuteness of observation to 
note and recognize the strategical reason for this astonishing 
outcome of the affair, and he mentioned it, but only as a 
sort of fortuitous adjunct to the "finger of our dear Lord," 
and, indeed, the enquiring Englishman had a fancy that the 
eelf-abnegating old Boer wished it to be inferred that the 
result — ^^^door het vinger," etc., — ^would have been the same 
had Providence marshaled them in the open. 

He explained that, owing to the fewness of the wagons, 
and the closeness with which the farmers interlocked them, 
the laager was so small that the men of the firing line all 
around inside, were almost shoulder to shoulder — the wo- 
men loading behind. Consequently the following favorable 
conditions arose out of this fact: First, it compelled more 
than half of the men to sit or lie down to fire, and from 
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this position there was no need for them to change. When 
the one shot was discharged, the gun was pushed back, and 
another loaded one pulled into use. Next it enabled them 
to poke the muzzle through the dense thorns with which 
they had jammed the imder spaces of the wagons, and by 
firing slightly upward, into the legs and bellies of the dense 
crowd surging round, each bullet could not fail to maim or 
kill two or three blacks. Moreover, the black warriors, on 
the outside, in their blind blood-madness, crushed in upon 
the small circle a dozen or twenty deep all round — crowding 
those in actual contact with the laager wagons, so that they 
could not move their arms to strike. And even those farther 
out who had space in which tb hurl their spears were, for 
the same reason, forced to give them so high a trajectory, 
that, putting, as they would do, all their might into each 
cast, far more assegais flew right over the little laager, and 
struck intb the naked bodies of their own companions-in 
arms, than fell anywhere within the Boer defenses. Ninety- ^ 
nine out of the hundred flew harmlessly over the kneeling 
men and the women, crouched loading the guns, behind 
them. 

He gave with much dramatic force the particulars of 
one special incident; how that in spite of all, one dark war- 
rior — surely heroic, as such things go — forced himself intb 
the laager by burrowing head first through the steel-hooked 
"wacht-en-beetje^'^ thorns, at a point temporarily vacant by 
the death or incapacitation of its defender. 

**But,^^ said the grim old man, "whilst his le^ were 
yet in the thorn-bush, our women beat out his brains with 
stones from under the cook-pots." 

Prom the lips of President Kruger the writer had it 
that it was but a party of thirty-eight grown men, about as 
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many women and a few children (Kruger being one of 
them), who did tliat great feat tliat day. 



After supper, much tobacco was consumed, coffee was 
drink out of little bowls, and when the home-made dip 
candles began to bum low, some hymns were sung. 

^TVill you sleep, mynheer?'^ asked Uncle Sarel, rising 
and coming forward with a swealing dip in his hand; and 
Byrns made answer for both. 

'^Sleep soundly, dream pleasantly," was the young 
wife's good-night to them. 

^^ou may only take off your coat and boots; they are 
for your pillow,'^ was Byrns' admonition to the young Eng- 
lishman, who was proceeding with his ordinary preparations 
for bed; "more nakedness than that is forbidden by imaiem- 
orable traditi6n in a Boer farmhouse." 

The young man was tired, however, and slept nono the 
worse in the well-ventilated house, upon the elastic "cartel," 
with one thick "zey-bok kaross" under, and another above 
him. 

With the Boers the need of instant and continuous 
watchfulness against the dangers around them during twen- 
ty-five years of pioneer life, had created the custom; not 
sloth or slovenliness. 



It was still quite dark when Raynal was awakened by the 
mournful sound of deep bass voices rising and falling in the 
cadences of some sort of subdued chanting. Thinking it was 
getting-up time, he sat on end and tried to rub his eves 
open. 
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"Lie down/^ mumbled Byrns sleepily, "ifs only the 
old man and Tliys doin^ thoir morning liymns; we've got 
two hours yet. The maid will bring coffee when we are ex- 
pected to turn out." So they slept on in spite of the long- 
drawn notes. 



After an early breakfast of wholesome porridge and 
milk, *^vet-kookies'^ (doughnuts), stewed venison, and 
stamped mealies, washed down by coffee ; to all of which the 
uitlanders did ample justice; (Byms telling his companion 
that they would get nothing more that day until they re- 
turned in the evening), the whole party, three Boers and 
the two Europeans, saddled up and rode for the "jacht- 
vold." 

They quietly cantered on, so as to keep the horses fresh 
for their work when the game should be found. The talk 
naturally ran on hunting stories, and as Raynal could now 
understand the colloquial patois pretty well, he was not long 
in discerning the fact that these children of nature had a 
notable gift of narration, which, if it sometimes approached 
the apocryphal, was, nevertheless, at all times vastly en- 
tertaining. 

Old Skalkwijk told, as an incident of his own experi- 
ence, that once, when trekking along the Rhenostor River 
(he styled it the Haamostfer RiflBer) during the heat of 
a summer afternoon, with touw thrown up, and voorlooper 
asleep in the back of the wagon — ^T myself was half asleep 
on the ^kist,' " he said, "when I saw the old front ox" — (^TTou 
remember him, Stoffel," he remarked to one of the party, 
"de ou^ rooi-bles Bulvel?" ^TTah, zeker," shouted back the 
Boer referred to.) — "Yes, it was Belvel, sure enough. Well, 
vou can believe me, I saw that ox stick his horn into a bush 
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of scrub he was passing — it was on the river bank ; you know 
how close the road runs to the high bank there by the big 
sandstone cliffs?'^ "Yes, uncle," chimed in one of the 
others, "you mean near Stikkling's ou^ werf," (old home- 
stead), ^^es, true. Well, out from under that T)0ssie* 
leapt a big lion, and with a roar that made me tremble. I 
gripped vaj weapon, but before T could draw upon him, he 
was over the river; and, besides, I had other things to tend 
to," and he indulged in a hearty laugh at the recollection; 
"old BulveFs horn had skrikked the lion, but the lion's 
roar had skrikked the span, and the next think I knew I 
was sitting alone on the wagon-box; for the bullocks were 
galloping across the veldt with the disselboom at their tails." 
This tough yarn was forthwith capped by Theunis, the 
son of the master of the hunt, lie told how that once, 
when he was traveling with young Piet Joubert in the Trans- 
vaal, they had a lion adventure fit to beat even his worthy 
father^s experience. "It was a cloudy night," he said, %ut 
with just enough light to travel; and Piet was himself driv- 
ing the wagon. Of a sudden the ^skepsel' cried halt to his 
oxen without orders, and before Piet could swear, the boy 
cried fearfully: ^Baas, daar is een leeuw!" (master, there 
is a lion.) The narrator made an oratorical pause, then 
continued: "Piet jumped down, and I reached into the 
wagon for my rifle. Piet ran along the road with the great 
whip in his hand; but when he came to the head of the 
team he saw no beast, and would have beaten the kleurling 
for befooling him, and asked: ^Waar is yow leeuw?' ^Mas- 
ter,' says the skepsel, terrified, ^he is waiting for us just be- 
hind that bunch of tambooti.' "I," continued Theunis, ^Tiad 
by this time come alongside Piet with my rifle in hand, but 
Piet gives me a shove, and says he, ^Hold still with your 
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poop-stick; I will show you a thing/ Then he walked 
towards the bush pointed out, and when in range struck 
into it with his whip, when — my Mighty One ! — out bounced 
a lion into the middle of the road and crouched to spring. 
But young Piet threshed that lion with that whip to that 
degree that he ran away with his tail between his legs. ^Ik 
zweer daarvoor ! Ah ! Piet is een flux-a-kerl !^ " Here the 
narrator^s breath (or invention) failed him, and he rein- 
serted his pipe where in Boor ethics it should always be. 
After which we all cantered on in ruminative silence.* 

By this time the hunters had come in sight of a troop 
of mixed blesbok and wildebeeste. 

"Englishman,^^ said the leader, "you ride by me. 
Watch, and when you see me spring off, jump down also and 
fire at the piece of game you shall have selected.*' 

"Toe dan' kerels!" (at 'em, my lads) yelled old Shalk- 
wijk the next instant, and the whole party dashed off at full 
gallop, not direct to the game, but obliquely towards a point 
several hundred yards to the riglit of where tliey were feed- 
ing. The animals did not show any alarm until the horsemen 
were within less than a ihile of them. Then, as usual, they 
started to move away in a direction which woulr! cross the 
path of the advancing horsemen. As he saw them make 
their start, the old man shouted : "Kide, ride !" and all put 
their horses to top speed. In a few breathless instants the 
bucks and wildebeestes were tearing past tlie line of advance 
at three to four hundred yards distance. All the others 
knew their work without telling; but as instruction to his 



[*NoTR. — (A. D. 1900.) It is of him who is now general-in- 
chief of Paul Kruger's army that Theunis Skalkwijk was speaking. 
The anecdote, with the commenting doubt, is given in the text just 
as it stands in Raynal's old MSS., but I had confirmation of the main 
fact from Joubert's own lips. — Ed.] 
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pupil, Skalkwijk shouted "Shoot !" and at the word his own 
well trained horse stopped as if shot; and the farmer was 
off and covering his victim the instant after. 

Truth must be told. The novice, in obedience to his 
instructions, gave a jerk to his steed's rein, who promptly 
responded. The rider was so disconcerted by this sudden- 
ness that, whilst the shots from the guns of the experienced 
ones sounded around him, his own rifle flew from his grasp, 
and he himself clung spread-eagled along his horse's neck. 
But that well-trained beast stood stock-still, and shook his 
ears in wonderment at these unusual proceedings. 

By the time Eaynal got wind and rolled to the ground, 
the old man and Byms were each cantering off to his re- 
spective prize. The former had knocked over a blesbok; 
Byms had shot a blue wildebeeste, which, after running a 
little way, had fallen and lay kicking. The two younger 
Boers were galloping after the herd, and two animals could 
be seen tailing behind, hit, but with miles of "go" in them 
most probably before they would drop, or could be reached 
by second shots. 

Picking up his rifle and remounting, Eaynal started 
after Byms, who, having just reached his wildebeeste, had 
dismounted to cut its throat. 

It lay now quite still. Eaynal cantfered up, saw the 
hunter bend and take hold of the beast's sharp, curved horns, 
to turn the head around, when, in an instant, up sprang the 
little bison, and careered over the plain like mad, with the 
Irishman hanging for his life to those murderous horns. 

Fortunately the spasm was over within fifty or sixty 
paces, but the shock, as the poor brute rolled over, this time 
stone dead, knocked consciousness out of the tough trader 
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for several minutes. Indeed, it took a quarter of an hour 
before he was able to get to work again. 

Meanwhile old Skalkwijk had joined then* with the 
skin of his blesbok, in which he had rolled a choice cut from 
the loin tied behind his saddle. He condoled with Byms, 
and handled him like an experienced nurse. Then, when the 
skin of the slain had been stripped off, the three rode in the 
direction of the flying herd, and in less than half an hour 
they met the younger men returning, each of whom now car- 
ried a buck hide and tender loin behind the saddle. 

The misadventure to Byms had so shaken him that, 
in view of the fact that they were "three hours on horse'' 
from the Zeefontein station, it was decided to work direct 
towards home; so they headed in a ^'hee line" for the Klop- 
neushoek werf. This was possible, since no barbed-wire 
abominations obstructed free locomotion through the sunny 
vclt in those merry days. 

As luck would have it, a clump' of spring-bok wa^ 
sighted, and at these the farmers hospitably gave Ra3nal an 
exclusive chance, they helping him by riding so as to head 
the game off to a point towards which Skalkwijk directed 
the learner to ride. Byrns only looked on. So it fell out 
that when the rush was made, the pretty things were so con- 
fused by this flank attack that, flying from the three Boers, 
most of them passed close enough to the solitary rider 
to give him an easy shot. Profiting by his late experience 
he was prepared for Kolboy^s method of stopping, and 
alighted in good order, getting a fair two-fifty shot, which 
wounded a springbok so severely that one of the farmers 
rode it down in a few minutes. Byrns took charge of Ray- 
nal's prize for the delectation of the men at the store; and 
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the Boers having knocked over another springbok, shipped 
it bodily, and away home. 

They stopped at Skalkwijk's for coffee, during thei 
drinking of which the old Boer took opportunity to name 
the price for Kolboy (the horse which he had lent, to the 
Englishman), and upon Byms' advice, it was bought then 
and there, the value simply going to the farmer^s credit in 
the shop books. Zeefontein was not reached until after sun- 
down, for the stoppage at Klopneushoek had stiffened the 
Irishman's injuries so that he could hardly sit his horse 
over the last five miles. The wonder is 4;hat he escaped with 
whole bones. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A FEAST OF OSTRICH EGGS — ^A CllITlCAL INTERVIEW WITH A 

LION — ^AN OSTRICH HUNT — '^'^LION-SItOOTING IS AS EASY 

AS LYING'^ — ^*^THE TltA.IL OF BLOOD AND SMOKE^' — 

''a KISS DOESN^T SCRATCH^' THE LEGEND 

OF '^'butcher's hollow/' 



"Oh, the merry days! the merry days! 
When we were young." 

Business routine went on; Byrns' wagon was re- 
plenished; a load of wool duly despatched by Schenk; and 
when at length Mr. Harmsworth arrived and found Martin 
gone, he sent assistance from the Bethlehem store, so that 
Raynal might be free to ride around amongst the Boers and 
fulfill his special duties. Two good horses were placed at his 
disposal by Harmsworth for these journeys, and as it was 
now the "dry season'^ every ride was a pleasure trip, 
whether it was the start in the bright mornings, or the 
passing from farm to farm in the cool afternoons, or the 
long rides through the frosty, clear moonlight. 

One afternoon, when fortunately Raynal happened to 
be at the station, the Krugers came over with a load of os- 
trich eggs in their Cape cart As mentioned above, it was 
that most pleasant season of the year for the dwellers on 
the uplands of the Orange Free State; when for months 
not a rain shower disturbs the traveler. Then the shallow 
vleis and "laagtes^^ dry up and become good pasture 
grounds. In one of these latter young Christiaan Kruger, 
who had been scouring the reed-beds in search of duck, had 
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come upon an ostrich nest with twenty-eight great eggs in 
it. The sitting bird escaped amidst the reeds, but as the 
eggs were no mean prize the lad proceeded to secure tliem 
without any delfiy. Pulling off his "vel-broeken/^ and tying 
up the logs thereof, he packed as many as he could carry in 
that improvised sack, and bare-legged walked home, where 
he got the assistance of liis brother and the ox-cart, and they 
fetched the rest of the sitting. 

What was of more importance, they also found other 
nests partly built, which indicated that there must be a con- 
siderable colony of the big birds established there. They 
told their father, and mindful of the promise given on the 
first Sunday, Kruger promptly notified Skalkwijk; and now 
he came to invite Ra>Tial to meet the old Boor at the Zee- 
fontein house, whence thev would take him for a shot at "the 
Boers^ chickens.^^ The invitation was joyfully accepted, and 
the young man rode back with the party and passed the night 
at Kruger^s; for he was by tliis time particularly "good 
friends" at that hospitable homestead. 

Whilst this was being arranged, however, the ostrich 
eggs had been bargained for by the storeman, and someone 
had proposed to sample the purchase forthwith. 

Willie Pennington it was who showed his skill in the 
preparation of ostrich Qgg omelettes. With a sharp brace-bit 
he drilled neat holes in either end and blew the meat into a 
hand basin. In this he beat it up with a small broom — at 
least, he set a nigger to do so. When it was whisked to 
his satisfaction he added pepper, salt, dried sage and mint. 

Meanwhile he had set another Kaffir to m<ike a rousing 
fire on the flags outside the shop door, and he himself pre- 
pared a batter of half flour and half mealie meal, throwing 
in some soda to make the concoction livelv. The "elements'^ 
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in order, and the wash-basin of egg-mixture being entrusted 
to the salesman with instructions to keep it briskly on the 
stir, the artist armed himself with a big frying pan and 
^'essayed projection." 

Liberally supplying the pan with wildebeeste lard, he 
poured in enough of No. 2 mixture to make a pancake, and 
when this had been turned— brown side up — ^by the dextrous 
trick of a. jerk of the wrist, which sent the cake flying and 
made it turn a somersault into the pan again, the salesman 
poured upon it a ladleful of the mess from the wash basin. 
Pennington worked like a Trojan, keeping the pan on the 
jiggle all the time. 

With jokes and frolic, like a lot of overgrown schoolboys^ 
the traders and the farmers stood around, or were squatting 
near upon chunks of sandstone; and as each of these double- 
dekker omelettes was pronounced "klaar^^ by the amateur 
cook, willing fingers, braving the spluttering fat and the 
nearly red-hot pan, seized and divided it. Then healthy ap- 
petite and crackling jokes gave zest to that impromptu feast, 
such as millionaire gourmands can never purchase or ex- 
perience. 

The next morning at Kruger's, Oom Sarel and another 
Boer introduced to Eaynal as Hans Grobbelaar, arrived to 
early breakfast; during which meal the Boers coached our 
Englishman in the tactics of an ostrich hunt. It appeared 
that, except for an off-chance to get a shot at the sitting bird, 
it would be a case of hard riding on a stem chase to bring 
down this kind of game. Possibly — ^to judge from the fact 
that only one nest was finished for laying, although there 
were many other nests building — there would be only one 
bird on duty in the reeds; the hen busy filling her robbed 
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nest with eggs again. But there must be quite a troop, the 
farmers said, and they would be found feeding in a flock, any- 
where from a couple to ten miles away from the place of 
the nests. When spied, hard riding alone was to be relied 
upon to bring the hunters within striking distance. 

Raynal remarked that he had read that the ostrich laid 
its eggs in the open and covered them with hot sand, leaving 
the sunshine to do the incubation. The farmers contradicted 
this book legend, and said that, on the contrary, not only 
did they always lay in nests, as in the present case, but that 
they sat as diligently as domestic fowls. Moreover, the male 
birds as well as the females brooded, taking duty by turns, 
thus exploiting the nest of eggs as a joint-stock concern. 

When the inevitable pipes had been lighted, Raynal 
pulled Uncle SareFs leg for another of his lion crackers, by 
asking him if he had shot any since the wildebeests hunt. 
As a farmer, the old gentleman expressed his satisfaction that 
he had been spared the necessity; but was sorry to say that 
one of his cattle ^'skepsels^^ had reported that he had seen 
the ^'spoor'^ of one or more, where Bethlehem Spruit and 
Lienberg's Vlei came together. The old man sighed as he 
said he feared the duty of "rooting them ouf^ would be thrust 
upon him in the near future. He betrayed no enthusiasm ; to 
him it was a mere incident of his farm work. 

To Ea}Tial, however, the fact was of rather more excit- 
ing interest, for, as it happened, his business would take him 
over the infested ground the next day; so he asked how he 
would recognize a lion at long range. ^TFor," said he, ^T 
would just as soon give lions a wide berth;'' and he men- 
tioned how it was necessary for him to travel near the place 
spoken of. 

The old man commended this discretion, biit said no 
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lion would give trouble in the day time unless disturbed in 
the act of feeding, or roused from sleep by attack. 

The Englishman wanted to know if the old hunter had 
ever been bition by a lion. Skalkwijk laughed, and replied 
that he wjis not accustomed to allow vermin to fondle 
him. ^^But/^ said he, reflectively, wagging his long white 
beard, "I did give a certain one a chance to ^skawf^ me, only 
he waited just % wink' too long, so I got off with a 'skrik.^ ^^ 

"It was like this,'' he continued, laying down his pipe 
for a yam, "I was not out after lion that day. I had just 
shot a buck which ran out of sight behind a clompie of bushes, 
I was young in those days, neighbor" (turning to Kruger, 
who thereupon removed the pipe from his lips an instant in 
token of respectful attention), "and I did not stop to re-load 
the .discharged barrel, but mounted and let jump' carelessly 
after. As I came around the thorns, there stood a great man 
lion ; and, by my dear Lord ! I nearly rode into his jaws ! His 
fore-feet were on the carcass of mv buck, which he had evi- 
dently knocked down as it tottered past. The ugly beast 
roared with fear at the sight of me, but with the meat in his 
mouth he would not quit. My horse was so astonished that 
he nearly threw me off. 

Here Christiaan Kruger, who hung on the relation with 
eager interest, exclaimed, "Is it possible?" evidently consid- 
ering the admission that such a Centaur could be shaken 
in the saddle as the most wonderful part of the story. 

^^es, my child," said Sard, looking at the boy quizzi- 
cally, "he sprang so, that I heard the bones of all his four 
legs crack." 

Having disposed of ttie interruption, the Boer con- 
tinued, "If I had turned, ye know, the beast would have been 
upon my back ^arrow-swift.' I gentled my trembling horse 
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and dismounted; but no sooner was my foot on earth than 
the accursed brute bolted. There was I ! Just as far as across 
this room from an angry lion, and with but one shot in my 
weapon/' 

The stranger was impertinent enough to interrupt by 
asking, ^TVere you frightened, mynheer?" 

"No, Englishman," said the gentlemanly old Boer, mildly.' 
"A man must not be frightened at such a time. You ought 
only to be afraid when you are in a danger that you see your 
way to get out of." In which paradox there is a profounder 
philosophy than may at first appear. 

Old Sarel held his audience at the edge of expectation 
a few moments while he calmly sucked at his pipe; then 
resuming, ^T stood dead still until I caught his eye, and then, 
as you know, old brother," turning to Globbelaar, ^Tiie lay 
down for his leap. I held him. Op mij zonden! (by my 
sins). But his eye was burning blood! His tail waved in 
little jerks to and fro as I slowly, s-1-o-w-l-y raised my weapon ; 
and his claws went ^grip-nip^ as he drew the carcass of the 
buck beneath him as if he would hide it from me. And he 
shook his shoulders at me. But I held him! — and — click T 

The experienced narrationist here looked slowly around 
upon the audience, and his uplifted pipe filled the silence 
with unvoiceable words. 

"I thank the dear Lord that I had shot lions before, 
otherwise I should have shot notliing after that. You all 
know well that had I let my eye drop when the ^verdomde 
doppie' (d — d gun-cap) missed fire, I would have been dead 
a couple o' winks thereafter." 

The farmers murmured in assenting awe, and Sarel 
seemed to purr with self -approval as he took a couple more 
whiflPs at his pipe. 
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"I tell you the truth/^ he continued, ^^if it were possible 
for a man to tremble when in a comer, I should have trembled 
then. I held him ! Yes, I could see he was wondering at it. 
I never moved the gun; but softly, softly, I felt in my 
pocket for another cap. I flicked off the dead one — made 
right — then loosed my shot ^netjies^ into his eye, and sprang 
aside. ^Twas sufficient. I took the skin home. But kerels!^^ 
he cried, springing up, "we must ride! Quick then!^^ and 
turning to Kaynal, "Now, my nephew! you shall shoot an 
ostrich.^^ 

The party took their way over a low, rolling range, 
locally called a "rand,^^ and cantered down the slope of this 
into a wide ^TDottom,^^ or "laagte.^^ Two, or two and a half, 
miles away a parallel bult stretched as far as the eye could 
see, and this ^laager" between them was level as a floor. It 
was dotted with large patches of very tall reeds, and there 
were numerous small rush-fringed ponds of crystal clear 
water, which the farmers called "cyiergaten." Subsequent ex- 
perience taught the narrator that some of these were of a 
depth unfathomable by even a good diver. And that was when 
searching for the body of poor young Beckwith. Between 
the water holes the grass was of a vivid green, and the turf 
was firm. 

Soon young Christiaan indicated the patch of reeds where 
he had found the eggs, but the men did not think it worth 
while to lose time creeping for a shot at the laying bird, so 
they cantered right across the valley to look for the troop 
on the flats beyond the western ^T^ult/^ 

The stranger was cautioned against riding through any 
seemingly innocent clumpie of rushes, or into any thin reed- 
beds, else he might find himself unexpectedly overlieard in 
some little hidden cyfergat. They told him — and later ex- 
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perience impressed it strongly upon him — that many an in- 
experienced traveler had been drowned in the pipe-holes of 
these Free State "laagtes'^ or floor-like valleys. Especially 
were they dangerous during the rains, when the greater part 
of the surface becomes a slieet of running water, which at 
times makes it difficult even for one bom in the country to 
pick a safe way through the labyrinth. 

As no sign of the birds had been apparent to the eyes 
of the experienced hunters, when they had reconnoitered 
the laagte from ttie home ridge, it was concluded that they 
were feeding beyond the further rand; the more so because 
in that direction the coimtry was sparsely settled, being rocky 
and barren, and for that reason so much the more attractive 
to ostriches. 

The attack was then planned. Farmer Kruger was sent 
a mile or more down the valley, and young Christiaan was 
told to ride out northwards as far. Grobbelaar went after 
Kruger some distance, and Skalkwijk, with his pupil, edged 
oflf in the same direction as Christiaan. 

The wings were allowed to gain their stations and go 
up the hill ahead of Kaynal and the old man, because, if 
the game should be sighted anywhere between the two ex- 
tremes, the birds would naturally make off with a trend to- 
wards the middle and then all the men would have an equal 
* chance in the chase after them. But if by sighting one of the 
inner guards first the birds should bolt around one of the 
wings, they might get down into the valley where it would 
be suicide for men to chase them at top speed, because of the 
hidden pitfalls already mentioned. When therefore the wings 
and Grobbelaar had disappeared over the rise, Skalkwijk and 
his Englishman were still on the slope. 

Raynal was carrying a short heavy rifle made for firing 
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explosive shells; and this tool being at that date a novelty 
in the Free State, greatly exercised the curiosity of his 
Dutch acquaintance; in fact, old Sarel and he were talking 
about the ^little bombs^' as side by side they topped the 
rise. 

Never had hunters better luck. There, about half a mile 
away from them to the left was the flock, which had just 
turned at the sight of Kjuger, and were starting on a rush 
for the valley, through the apparently open centre. The 
slope below seemed alive with great dark balls, flecked with 
white points; and these strange globes seemed to be floating 
above the plain "with no visible means of support^^ — so, at 
least, it appeared to the excited novice, whose eyes, less keen 
than those of his companions, could not take in the long 
legs beneath, nor the snake-like necks above those black and 
brown speckled balls of feathers. 

With lamentable breacli of discipline, the tyro slipped 
to earth and fired. 

He did not hear — or hearing, did not heed — the old 
Boer's warning shouts. All his senses were concentrated upon 
those dancing masses of feathers; and such a trivial circum- 
stance as the fact tliat Grobbelaar (tearing after the ostriches 
"ventre-a-terre,'') was right in his line of fire, was completely 
ignored. He threw up the hind-sight — ^nicked for twelve hun- 
dred yards — and let go. 

The Jacob explosive bullet makes a tremendous humming 
as it flies, and Hans Grobbelaar swears to this day that it 
went within two inches of his right ear. 

Hum-hum-m-m-m-m ! went the missile, fraught with 
that inexplicable luck which so often attends the flrst throw 
of youth and inexperience ; and it plumped — smack ! — amidst 
the tail-feathers of one of the beautiful creatures. 
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Besides securing such a prize, this shot had tlie excel- 
lent effect of scattering tlie troop. One bunch went due west, 
with Grobbelaar and the elder Kruger in chase. But four 
birds swerved to the right and came floating along with quiv- 
ering out-stretched wings, broadside on, across tlie line of 
Skalkwijk's rusliing advance. 

By this time Eaynal was on horseback again and racing 
after the old man. Though quite out-paced by the beautiful 
birds and the grand boast that Sarol rode, lie was yet able 
to keep them in good view. 

An ostrich cannot fly; yet the action of its wings when 
going full speed enables it to float, as it were, upon tip-toes, 
and then its motion shows a grace possessed by no other run- 
ning creature. It sways tind glides alone. At tlie flrst it can 
move swifter than most horses, but it tires sooner, especially 
if it cannot get the wind in its favour; so that, on good 
ground for horse work, it can usually be overhauled for a 
shot by an ordinary jacht-pony. A first-class steed will often 
bring his rider alongside, enabling him to knock the bird 
over with a "sjambok,^' or his stirrup slipped from the saddle. 

The main troop pursued by Kruger and the other Boer 
was by now almost out of sight, and it turned out that it 
took them over half an hour's straight-out run before that 
party got a shot. But the little bimcli still kept on with their 
flank movement until Sarel was within a hundred yards of 
them, when Christ iaan, riding in from the north, appeared 
in front of their beaks, and they saw that their chance to 
get down to the valley was frustrated Terrified at the new 
enemy, the creatures spun around and fled in the direction 
taken by their companions. 

But it was too late. The old man had gained full fifty 
yards whilst the birds had checked and were wheeling. Go- 
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ing along at a furious pace, and so excited that the youth as 
he raced after could hear him yell again and again; Skalk- 
wijk skilfully bent down an instant to drop his heavy gun, 
then with both hands free, urged his steed to its utmost. In 
a few bounds he was alongside the bird he wanted, and for 
one moment they raced neck and neck. The next instant the 
sinewy sexagenarian reached out and grasped the snakelike 
neck which towered alongside as high as the horseman's 
shoulder; then he wheeled sharply to the left, still gallop- 
ing as hard as ever. 

The long legs of the ostrich whirled wildly in the air, 
and the clumsy wings buffetted in vain, as (still at full 
gallop) the hunter shook his captive with all the power of 
his strong right arm. On a sudden he stopped; jumped to 
earth on the right-hand side of his horse (for these men can 
dismoimt with equal facility on one side or the other), set 
foot upon tha neck of the stunned bird, and twisted the rest 
of his life out of him*. 

The story of Oom Sarel and the ostrich is no doubt to 
this day a "legend of the fathers" throughout that coimtry 
side. It is not an imcommon feat to overtake an ostrich, 
and bring him down from horseback with blows of a hide- 
whip or a stirrup-iron; but to catch one with the hand and 
wring his neck like a barn-door fowFs has never been at- 
tempted, so far as this narrator ever heard, by any one ex- 
cept that South African Nimrod, Gordon Gumming, and by 
god old Sarel Skalkwijk, on this occasion. 

Ghristiaan now having come up, the two youngsters were 
sent to pick up the bird which had been first shot, for over it 
vultures were already hovering in tlie central blue. Indeed, 
before they reached the spot, several of tliese greiit, saucy, 
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naked-neckod "aas-vogles" had dropped to earth and were 
half-inclined to dispute possession. 

The beautiful white and speckled feathers were first 
plucked out, and then the sleek .coat of black and brownish 
%oos^' was skinned from the body. The Boer boy also cut 
off one of its legs, for he said '^volstruisbout'^ was fine eating. 
With tliese spoils the two rode back to where the old hunter 
was dressing — or rather undressing — ^his prize. 

The other three birds had vanished into the far distance, 
and as nothing was to be gained by following Grobbelaar and 
Kruger — for they must needs return home that way — 
Uncle Sarel told the boys to off-saddle and knee-halter the 
horses, and make a fire, whilst he went to fetch his rifle. 

Delightedly the youngsters hustled around, and by tlie 
time Sarel came back to them they had a blazing fire of dry 
buffalo-chips blinking at the midday sun, and the horses, 
knee-haltered, were grazing contentedly near by. The old 
Voor-trekker, who was in great spirits over his late exploit, 
fetched a big chunk of sandstone, upon which he seated him- 
self close to the fire. 

Eubbing his hands above the flickering ^^mest,^^ though 
the day was bright and warm, he remarked to Eaynal, who 
lay basking like a lazy lizard upon the prairie grass, «Ah, 
Englishman, I can well see that you have not traveled much 
with an ox-wagon. You roll there, but I sit at the fire — 
you may always know an old wagon-Boer by that. He comes 
to a fire on the veld, whether hot or cold.'^ 

Christiaan had now cut the bone out of the ostrich- 
thigh, and, spitting it upon his st(3el ramrod, was busy broil- 
ing the meat over the coals. Eaynal, who, to humour the 
old gentleman, had brought a stone and seated himself upon 
it on the opposite side of the fire, found the pungent smoke 
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and the smell of frizzling ostrich too much for his comfort, 
so he shifted around alongside Skalkwijk ; hut no sooner was 
he again seated, than, by a change in the light breeze, he 
found himself once more in .the smother. 

^^By the Mighty One!'' exclaimed the superstitious old 
farmer, and he laughed at the Englishman's spluttering 
and distress, ^Tjook at that now. You will be rich some day. 
We farmers say, ^He whom the smoke follows is bom to 
good fortune.'" 

'Is that so, sir?" Eaynal replied, falling in with the old 
man's humour. "Then, I suppose I ought not to run away 
from it. Certainly it must have been the 'Luck of the Smoke' 
that shot me that ostrich." 

''Say, rather," chuckled the elder, "it was 'smoke fort- 
une' that caused you to miss the man. My soul !" he continued 
more gravely, "but you did a rash thing." He wagged his 
head solemnly, and refilled his pipe to smoke over it. 

When Christiaan had well broiled his steak, he held it 
upon the ramrod for the others to cut from and when his 
elders had taken what they would, he stuck the ramrod up- 
right in the soil beside him, and supplied himself. The meat 
was palatable, but tough, having the flavor of lean beef, 
and not nearly so good as wildebeeste steak. It was acceptable 
under the circumstances, but is not a venison to be selected 
for choice. 

After this al fresco meal, the young Boer proposed to go 
and see if there were any more eggs laid in the ostrich nest; 
"If Uncle will permit it?" he dutifully said. Leave being 
given, he saddled up and went. 

4: 4: afe 4c 4e afe 4c 

As they two sat beside the dying embers waiting the re- 
turn of the less fortunate hunters, Eaynal gained information 
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from the man of many experiences by enquiring how it was 
that, having shot so many of the terrible beasts, he had never 
been injured by a lion. 

''Kerel," said the old man kindlv, ^^I see that vou wil! 
become a true Afrikander, so I will tell von. To shoot lions 
is as easy as lying/' (Om leeuw te skit iss net zoo makkelijk 
als om te leeugen). He chuckled over the pun. "It is true 
when vour red-coat officers come into our countrv to hunt 
we tell them terrifying stories. Yes, I myself have helped 
to frighten one of them. I and Black Dirk TJys took him out 
one night to a lion's lair, and we let him hear it roar; and 
we all ran away together, for nx)ne but a fool seeks to slay 
the lion at night. No doubt when the 'rooibaatje' went back 
to your country again he would tell what a dreadful thing 
a lion is; and how, neveri:heless, he would have shot one but 
that the ^faint-heari:ed farmers' (the old hero grinned as he 
indicated himself with his thumb) deserted him." Sarel 
picked a coal from the fire to relight his pipe; shook with 
soundless merriment, and his eves twinkled as he recalled the 
practical joke. He smoked in silence for some minutes; 
knocked the ashes out on the side of his rocky seat, and said : 
^TTes, nephew, ifs quite easy. Dirk went alone next morning 
and shot it, but he didn't tell the rooibaatje." 

He stuffed a thread of grass through his pipe stem ;ind 
blew violently down it; filled up, and having got her on a 
good reek spake: ^TVhen a lion, or may be a pair, comes to 
your farm you must root them out ; or (with a meaning nod) 
they will eat you out. Your black creatures herding the stock 
soon know of them and quickly find out where the thing 
lairs itself. Then thev come and tell vou. A lion, vou must 
know, walks all night and sleeps all day. If there is only 
ojie in the lair a man can then go (though certainly it is dis- 
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creet to have a companion, and the skepsel with you) at a 
time of day when the sun will be a little aslant on the side of 
the bush or rock where the beast lies, so that when we wake 
him up he has it in his eyes. You can't shoot a lion when 
asleep. Then one will approach towards his head, and one 
will approach toward his side, and he wakes up and he will 
roar. By the Almighty ! how he will roar sometimes. Then, 
when you are about fifteen paces from him, he will lie down to 
spring; but the man at his head must hold him by the eye, 
and you let loose your shots immediately. If he is only 
wounded, he springs. But'' — (he paused as he stooped and 
stirred in the ashes with his forefinger for a live coal) — "it 
is only a child who wounds at fifteen paces" — and he placed 
the glowing ember upon his pipe. 

The Englishman remarked that in all his riding to and 
fro he had not come upon a native village yet. 

'"That's because of Mosilikatz," said Skalkwijk. "In 
the old days this country held many tribes of coloured ones. 
But the commandoes (armies) of Mosilikatz destroyed the 
land before we came out of the Old Colony, and drove them 
to the far north." 

"Mosilikatz ?" said Eaynal enquiringly. "That is a curi- 
ous name; what does it mean? Do you know, Mynheer?" 

"It is the name the Kaffirs of this country gave him," 
answered Sarel. "It was because of his murders and destruc- 
tions. ' It signifies The Chief whose Trail is Blood and Smoke. 
When you ride along the country between Zant Eiyer and 
Haarnoster, and the Fat and Vilge Kivers, you will come 
across many large ruined villages still standing, for the peo- 
ple who once lived there built with stone. Mosilikabz killed 
every living thing and burned the villages. Few colored 
people dwell there now. But thank our Merciful Protector, 
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we farmers gave Mosilikatz such a blow at Yecht Kop that it 
drove him away forever. 



Kniger and Grobbelaar now appearing in the distance, 
the horses were canght and saddled up, and the old man ana 
Eaynal rode to leam what luck. One bird only had been 
shot by them, and there was dispute as to whom it rightly 
belonged. Both men had fired together ; both had identically 
the same sort of rifle ; and each claimed that the single bullet 
found in the carcass was out of his gim. As one ostrich to 
a farmer is worth a wilderness of wildebeesten, it was some- 
thing to get sore over. Although they had divided the feath- 
ers, each was dissatisfied ; and Grobbelaar soon left the party, 
refusing to come for coffee to Kruger^s. Skalkwijk invited 
Eaynal to come home with him, and as it would be, if any- 
thing, an advantage to start from there on his next day's 
business trip, the invitation was accepted. 

Upon the old gentleman's report of the day's doings, 
the household made much of the Englishman that evening; 
and he found that hynms were not the only minstrelsy of a 
well regulated Afrikander home ; nor was every evening spent 
in pious solenmities. Thys told an impossible ostrich story; 
and the passe daughter sang a languishingly sentimental 
ditty of interminable length ; each verse ending with the forci- 
ble assurance: "Zij vass ferslacken als hij vaas dood.'' (She 
was knocked-of-a-heap when he died.) To counteract thip 
depressing performance, the young wife ordered Stoffels — 
one of her mature step-sons — ^to "haal uit" his fiddle; and 
then the big table was slfoved against one end wall to serve as 
a ramp upon which those who chose to look on climbed; 
while as many as the floor would hold danced gaily to tlie 
strains of the "Ilot-not Waltz" and "Eaaley-rap.^ 



» 
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But this is shocking! We thought the Boer didn't do 
. this sort of thing — ^yea, verily, they do, and with vim. 



In the early daylight, dewy, sharp and clear, Eaynal 
saddled up. The old man and Juffrouw Skalkwijk came on 
the '^stoep'* to see him off. 

^TVe must hunt together again," said Sarel cordially, 
as they shook hands. 

"We will,'' was the uitlander's reply, proud of the im- 
plied compliment. 

"Tot vederseen" (come again), said she. 

"Good-bye," he answered in English, but she still held 
his hand, and gave it a little squeeze, as, with a saucy toss of 
her head to her old man, she said smoothly : 

"Een soen slijpt nie!" ("A kiss doesn't scratch.") 

It was a phrase the books had not taught him; so he 
returned it by the leave-taking formula: "Ik iss hartilijk 
dankbaar." ("I am heartily thankful," the words, "for my 
entertainment," being implied.) 

She clapped her hands, and old Sarel roared with mirth. 
"He is just a ^little lamb,' " she said. 

But as women will, she had her way; and the boy found 
she was correct; even a young boer-wife's kiss didn't scratch. 



Eaynal's hunt for statistics landed him that evening at 
the house of Hendrick Muller, and there an odd thing hap- 
pened. When he came in they were just sitting down to sup- 
per, and as is the custom, the new-comer walked around to 
shake each one by the hand. An elderly man about the mid- 
dle of the table, as Eaynal took his hand, asked, "Are you an 
Englishman?" and at the affirmative reply — (though he made 
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no remark or domonstration against tlie new-comer) — the 
man pushed back his cliair, took his hat from the liorn of it, 
and stepped to the door, saying, "Neighbour MuUer, I must 
begin," which is the usual phrase for announcing departure. 

The host hastened to him and spoke quickly, as if in 
persuasion, but in so low a tone that Eaynal could not hear 
what was the trouble. But the other man^s reply was louder : 
"On my soul, I cannot do it. Thou knowest ! thou knowest !" 
and he passed out. 

Muller, who was a good fellow, and a liberal patron at 
the store, seemed much put out. "Mynlieer Font moet ne 
kwalk neem," he said apologetically. "Mynheer Prinsloo has 
a whim. It is because of the Slachter's Nek." ITe passed 
to news enquiries; and Eaynal, seeing that he had stumbled 
upon some tabooed subject, was discreet. 

But when, next day, he got to the store again, and found 
Frans Byrns back on business, he told that well-informed 
person about the mystery. 

"Prinsloo, was it?" said Byrns. "That will be old Adrian. 
Yes, he will never sit at meat with an Englishman. Muller 
mentioned Slachter's Nek, did he? Of course, that's why." 

"Yes, indeed,'' continued Byrns, "That Slachter's Nek 
aflfair is one of the saddest blunders in all the Old Colony 
history. The Boers never will, they never can, forget it. 
Old Adrian's father was hanged there, and that's why he's 
sore. I'll tell you all about it, and then you can't blame the 
old man." 

Byrns' version of the affair was perhaps too hot; but 
he had had it from eye-witnesses, who, as young boys, were 
present at the regrettable harshness. The present narrator 
will simply relate it historically. 

The Bhindor of the Butcher's Hollow was a typical and 
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Tinfortunately a very pregnant illustration of the inade- 
quacy of British monarchial red-tape to furnish harness 
in which to drive the social-democratic Afrikander mind. 
The particular disturbance which led to that blunder was 
strictly a local one, though the causes of discontent which 
fomented it were part of the general misrule which har- 
rassed the whole Cape Colony. 

It appears that, in the Waterloo year, local disaffection 
against the civil methods of their British masters culmi- 
nated in a number of up-country Boers banding together 
to resist the authority of the local British Resident. In 
Capetown they were promptly styled rebels and a few com- 
panies of soldiers were sent to restore order, by summary 
force. 

As might have been expected, though the farmers re- 
sisted and lives were lost, the affair was as futile as a school- 
boy mutiny, and — as it would have been in the hands of a 
Brand, a Pretorius or a Kruger, rulers in sympathetic touch 
with the Afrikander mind — ^it ought to have been settled by 
the equivalent of a few paternal but sharp birchings, after 
which all would have passed into oblivion. But military 
red-tape took the matter seriously, and set in motion its 
most imposing engines of retribution. 

The heads of six of the best Boer families in the dis- 
trict were arrested — old Prinsloo's father being one of them 
— tried for high treason, and condemned to execution in the 
sensational fashion of those days. 

Modern apologists have laid much stress on the fact 
that it was a "Dutcli^^ magistrate who tried them and passed 
sentence That is true; but this instance is not the only 
one in which Judas with a bag has passed aei-oss the stage 
of South African history. 
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Petitions for commutation of this sentence — ^inexpress- 
ibly shocking to the clan feeling of the farmers, for the of- 
fence was in its essence political — were in vain. A ricketty 
gallows — The Butcher's Beam — ^was rigged before the eyes 
of a crowd of men, women and children, relatives and 
friends of the condemned, and though a little diplomatic 
paternalism at the last moment, might have changed the di- 
rection of all South African history, blundering militarism 
thought it a good chance to strike terror into the hearts of 
these stubborn clans of ^^Boers^' ; so the six were strung up in 
a row, like a batch of puppies. It was not an execution; it 
was a clumsy strangling. 

Their struggles snapped the "beam." 

Imagine the agonized horror of that crowd of "sim.pl q 
boeren" — than whom there is not on earth a race more 
tender hearted if the conditions appeal to their psycholog- 
ical idiosyncrasies. 

They say that the half-strangled men revived, and 
then, with relations and friends, knelt around the unfortu- 
nate military officer who had charge of the function, plead- 
ing for that which was wholly out of his power to grant. 
We may as well credit the condemned ones as saying: 
"Shoot us like soldiers if you must have our lives, but 
forego this strange butchery, the contamination of which 
will cling to our families forever." 

For hours this scene was burning itself into the hearts 
of the youths and children destined to lay the foundations 
of the future of South African Dominion — for, literally, 
it was hours before another "beam" strong enough to com- 
plete the tragedy, could be procured. Eed-tape was too 
strong; the unforgettable, and to this day unforgiven, horror 
of the Butcher's Hollow was blundered through to its last 
detail. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE FIRST GLITTER OF THE FATAL GOLD CALLED BACK — 

SOME AQUATIC EXPERIENCES DURING A LONG 
RIDE — A NEW MISSION. 

From a memorandum in EaynaFs note-book, it would 
appear that even at that early date the commercially inquis- 
itive "uitlander^^ had nosed-out the fact of the fatal gold in 
the Transvaal, the secret of which the Boers were guard- 
ing with prophetic and jealous care. Here is the entry: 

April 8th, 186 — , — Mr. Muir called at the store on 
his return trip from Transvaal. Showed me a lump of 
pure white rock, with numerous beads of shining gold 
stuck in it. Says that in the Marico he passed a place 
where ridges of this rock stick out of the ground, two 
and three feet high and for hundreds of yards in length ; 
but that the Boers are very jealous of anyone trying to 
examine them. 



It was some months after this that the mail brought 
Raynal a note from Mr. Ferris stating that if he could ar- 
range with Harmsworth to leave at once, and was prepared 
to undertake a work in Kaffirland, he could promise the 
youth profitable employment, and "of the details more 
when I see you.^^ 

Nothing loth to make a change on such terms as good 
pay and possible adventure, our youth was to be seen gal- 
loping towards Bethlehem within an hour of reading the 
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letter; Harmsworth being now resident there. lie took with 
him his pet shooting pony "Kolboy" and one of the horses 
which had been assigned to him for his business work; it 
was a jet-black Barbary pony from the celebrated stock of 
"dik^^ (burly) Louis Fource of the Wittebergen. Raynal 
wanted to buy this horse from Harmsworth for the Maritz- 
burg journey. 



Bethlehem was by. this time growing fast. The village 
is one of the district "church towns" which are established 
throughout the Boer Republics under the admirable system 
which builds the district church, and endows it without bur- 
den to anyone. Thus the State churches of the Republic 
are self-supporting, and the simple fountain of their main- 
tenance, which can never run dry and expands as the flock 
to be tended grows larger, is a perpetual quit-rent upon the 
town lots which are sold on that tenure. The church prop- 
erty and its revenues in each district are under the adminis- 
tration of a "Kirkraad." The Kirkraad of Bethlehem had 
just erected a handsome brick conventicle. 

Harmsworth placed no obstacle in the way, and, more- 
over, behaved well in the matter of a price for the Barbary. 
For the balance of his salary account, when ascertained, he 
gave the young man an order on Ferris & Co., a mode of 
payment eminently characteristic of Jolly Jock, who was 
wont to remark complacently, when he signed an order or a 
promissory note: "Thank goodness; that's paid for.'^ 

That night the young man discussed with Harmsworth 
the proposal Ferris had made. 

'He wants you to go to Pondoland, I bet," said the 
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trader. "Now, I wonder what game he is after? It is as well 
you showed me this, for I must warn you. If you have to 
go to The Great KraaF — don^t mention my name. The fact 
is, I made a contract not long ago to deliver to King Faku 
some guns — a matter of twenty cases it was. But through 
no fault of mine the cargo was lost — ^the boat went down 
in the surf as they were being run in below Umzimkulu, 
where I had the wagons ready. I at once sent a message to 
the chief, as a feeler, but it seems that he disbelieved the 
story; and friends of mine sent out a runner to tell me to 
quit for my life. Seems the black savage cut the tongue 
out of my messenger, and then gtove in his skull; and they 
said that Faku had sworn ^in council' to broil me alive over 
an ant-hill on sight. So my name would scarcely be a safe 
introduction.^' 

He forgot to mention where the stfng of the offence 
against King Faku lay. Ferris, when, later, he repeated 
substantially the same caution, completed the story, and 
then Eaynal understood the why and wherefore. 

The weather had been showery a good deal during the 
previous week, but it was a bright and warm morning when 
our traveler rode out of Bethlehem, and splashed through 
the River Jordan on his way to Natal. His pretty pony 
"Bless' skimmed easily along, while "Kolbo/' trotted mer- 
rily on a slack leading-rein. "Bless'' was the new purchase — 
so-called because of a narrow white line from forelock to 
nose-tip, which was the only bit of white upon him. Kol- 
boy was the Skalkwijk shooting pony, and carried the sad- 
dle-bags. 

"How much nicer this," soliloquized the inexperienced 
one, "than lolling in a wagon, and rumbling along behind 
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sleepy oxen/^ Down the grassy slope of the rand he can- 
tered. Yes, here was the old laager, and that trail must be 
where the ford was. But how wide the stream appeared! 
"Don't remember it like that when we crossed with Umches. 
Oh! its only a puddle; see the grass shows through! Come 
on Kolboy \" Plop \ plop ! plop ! into the stream they go with- 
out a check. Splash, splash — "Hold up, Bless!" Souse! 

Swish! "Oh, murder! /' The black pony had pitched 

into the narrow, deep channel, ducking his rider to the arm- 
pits, and the next instant Kolboy, getting a jerk from the 
.leading-rein, jumped in and splashed him to the crown. 

The horses — ^more experienced than their master — 
scrambled out of the channel, and went splashing, as a mat- 
ter of course, through the dozen yards of shallow overflow 
before Eaynal had recovered his breath, and, with it, an 
effectual awakening from his day-dream. 

So this was an African brook in the rainy season! It 
had not carried two feet of water when, a few months ago, 
he had crossed it with the wagon. But was that really the 
wagon drift? Well, thank goodness, he was through — drift 
or no drift. But he must be more cautious next time; no 
use grumbling. So he dismounted at some convenient rocks 
near by, and, having emptied the water out of Kolboy's sad- 
dle-bags, proceeded to divest himself of his water-logged 
garments. He wrung them out and (under the distinct im- 
pression that there was not a habitation within sight of the 
road nearer than Harrismith), he skilfully fastened the ma- 
jor part of his garments upon Kolboy, so that they migbjb 
dry in the warm sun; then, resuming only his veld hat and 
flannel shirt, he remounted and journeyed on. 

His attention being distracted by the discomfort of 
these arrangements, it was not surprising that he drifted 
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into a side track which, in a short time, led him in sight of 
a large farm house. This necessitated instant stoppage, and 
a hurried getting into his cold and clammy coverings. He 
decided to ride boldly up, off-saddle, and get them dried in 
a more conventional manner. 

The damp traveler received the usual ceremonious wel- 
come from Mynheer Dewalt Hatting, a well-to-do cattle 
Boer, and owner of the farm. On learning the visitor^s 
name, however, the farmer's welcome took on a decidedly 
more genial phase; and, sajring how he had heard of the 
young man from his cousin Ejruger, reproached him for not- 
having called before. "Wife,'' he shouted, ^%ere is De Witte 
Englesman" ; thereupon from an inner room came some pic- 
turesquely worded exclamations of hospitality preceding a 
very large female, who, with a practical eye, noted instantly 
what her husband had not troubled about, and bustlingly 
called upon the shivering stranger to come in and get a 
change of garments forthwith. 

At this, Dewalt conducted him into a ^T^amer,'' and, 
producing a complete outfit from a chest, left the young man 
to do the rest. It was a suit of the farmer's Sunday togs; 
and when the small "koopman" emerged with the garments 
of the lusty-limbed "vee-Boer" hanging about his little car- 
cass, the pair went into hysterics of merriment at his ex- 
pense. There was no ill-breeding under it ; nor did it prevent 
our hero from doing full justice to the excellent midday meal 
which Jufrouw Hatting and her hand-maidens dished up 
io due time. 

In dry clothes again, and feeling good all over, the trav- 
eler shook hands, and thanked his new acquaintances for 
their kindness. They both, for their part, threatened him 
with dire displeasure if he ever came again into their neigh- 
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borhood without paying them a visit. Soon he was trying to 
make up for lost time along the right path. To push 
through from Bethlehem to Harrismith in one 
day is a hard ride for an experienced trav- 
eller. But our youth, hearing the trip often spok3n 
of by Boers as "one day to horse/^ had light J y started 
tb ^^make it so/' as they say at sea. A novice like himself 
should have slept at Hattings, or with old Barend de Lange, 
a few miles further on; and even then, such as he would 
need to start at sun-rise to make Harrismith with comfort 
before hotel supper time. As he, in his ignorance, however, 
had managed things, it befel that it was three o'clock when 
he passed through Tiger Kloof, and, with a short off-saddle, 
the sun was setting as he rode down the hill to Eland's 
River — ^bank full, and running like a mill-stream- 

Here was a fix ! He remembered that, with the wagon, 
it had taken them a good part of two days to get to this 
point from opposite Harrismith. This meant from four to 
six hours on a traveling pony, even if he could cross this 
torrent. But then rose ominously to mind those two other 
streams — ^the Wilge River and New Year's Vley — ^which 
rolled unknown volumns of wetness between him and the 
first possible bed or bite. What an idiot he had been to 
rush upon such a journey alone! What an ass that Harms- 
worth was not to have given him pointers ! His self-condem- 
nation took a repentant turn, and the despised, slow ox- 
wagon, with its comfortable nest in the bale of blankets, 
was confessed a better mode of locomotion through a water- 
logged country than he had pronounced it in the bright 
of morning when cantering lightly down Lienberg's Vley 
Spruit "bult" to his first ducking! 

Why had not that bull-skull Harmsworth warned him. 
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The somewhat fastidious youth did not consider that, to 
the strong and hardy trader, night and day, wet, or dry, were 
negligible factbrs in a journey. Well, there was no help 
for it. A night in the veldt must be faced anyway; and 
better in dry clothes than wet. 

This self -communing had taken place where he halted 
in the hollow of the drift-cutting, and with the eddying 
waters dark and gurgling at his feet. He turned his horses' 
heads as he came to a conclusion, and, looking up, saw 
above him, on the spot whence the old Boer had delivered 
his condemnatory comment upon the sin of Sunday trek- 
king, a stout figure in black. 

"Zo!'' remarked the apparition, in unmistHkabl) for- 
eign English, "you go not in. I was come to watch you 
through.'^ 

Eaynal scrambled his horses out of the cutting, and 
jumping down, cried in the selfishness of his relief: "Oh, 
I am so glad. Are you caught, too?'' 

The gentleman laughed. A second glance showed this 
was no Boer, as he replied, "No, my friend, not so badly as 
you were. Truly I am delayed, but I have a tent. Let us 
go to it." 

Was this not a puff of that Luck of the Smoke which 
old Shalkwijk had predicted for our hero? 

A hundred yards or so down the bank there was a 
thicket of mimosas and thorn bushes, snugly established be- 
hind which Mr. Naude's encampment had escaped Eaynal's 
notice as he had hurried down to the river in the txvi light. 

A cosy tent and a roomy traveling wagon — ^with an 
improvised tying-place for the horses, six in the wagon 
span, and two saddle-horses for the Hottentot "out-rider" — 
made quite a home-like show to the belated traveller. The 
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owner of the outfit was the Rev. — Naude, a minister of 
the Nederlandsche Gerefomieerde Kirk, in Natal, who had 
been attending a conference of ministers from all South 
Africa, which had been held in the mother Colony of Good 
Hope. Mrs. Naude, with their two grown-up children, a 
son' and daughter, were of the party, and they, with 
quick "veld^^ hospitality, made the youngster at home in 
no time. The evening, opening so darkly, passed in pleas- 
ant conversation and the enjoyment of a well-cooked supper; 
and that "mglit in the veld" rolled over him dream lessly asleep 
alongside the young man under the shelter of that big wagon. 

And strange — was it not? — a quarter of a century 
afterwards these two slept again, on almost a chance meet- 
ing, beneath the same roof; and then they were jointly 
exploiting a $150,000 gold mine — the one as chairman and 
the other as managing clerk. And between these incidents 
they had never met. Such is life. 

The next morning, fortified by hot coffee and sweet 
"vet-krookies," the young traveler announced his intention 
of swimming the ford, and the whole party went to see him 
through. 

A wagon was seen on the other side, and as EaynaFs 
party appeared on the bank a white man and a very big 
KaflBr came from it and hailed in Afrikaansc. lla^iial 
shouted back to ask if the drift were passable. The other, 
who was an English trader living about twenty miles be- 
•yond Bethlehem, replied. The big Kaffir threw off his 
blanket and "moocha" — for he was a Zulu — and disappeared 
into the cutting of the drift. 

Soon "Zwaart Wildebeeste," as Kaynal learned was 
the Free State name the nigger rejoiced in, was seen cau- 
tiously wading out into the stream. It had subsided much 
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during the night, but after a few steps he plumped over- 
head, and when he rose swam with easy, powerful strokes 
aslant the flow, and landed on the upper side of the drift 
cutting. As he touched the bank he let himself sink so as to 
gauge the depth where the road (entered the river bed, and this 
proved it to be more than eight feet, for the finger-tips 
of his upraised hand disappeared as he plumbed the bot- 
tom. And even when he got to foothold upon the road- 
bed, it was seen that there was a swimming depth in the 
cutting. 

Mr. Naude, though a clergyman (or rather because of 
the necessities of that calling in a colony) was an expert 
traveller; and by watching ^^Wildebeeste^^ he was able to 
declare the condition of the stream, and coached Raynal 
accordingly. The ladies were advised to withdraw, and 
the young man's first real lesson in river lore commenced. 
He was directed to strip to the skin, and having tied his 
clothes into a tight bundle they were made fast to the 
cantle of his saddle. 

In the meantime Wildebeeste had asked to be allowed 
to take Kolboy over, and said he would pass the saddle- 
bags across dry and safely for an English shilling. These 
duties he satisfactorily performed by taking the horse 
down into the shallow water of the cutting, where, as the 
little brute hesitated to take the plunge, the big Zulu helped 
him with a tremendous "ostrich kick'' upon the rump (a 
singularly effective attack when you have learned the trick)*, 
which knocked him flying into the deep, and snorting down 
stream he got out some distance below the opposite drift 
and began feeding. Kolboy satisfactorily disposed of, the 
Zulu, holding the saddle-bags upon his head with one hand, 
carefully launched himself upon his side, and paddling 
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with his free hand deep in the water, went across as 
steadily as a boat until he touched the shallow and walked 
out of the river without having let a drop of the swiftly 
flowing water touch his freight. 

"Now/^ said the travelled clergyman, when all was ready, 
'Whatever the story-books may tell you about gallant steeds 
bravely breasting swift streams with big men upon their 
backs, yet you can believe me that there is only one certainly 
safe way to cross a deep and swift stream with a horse. It's 
the Afrikander way, and it is both safe and easy." And this 
was his proposition: Kaynal was to enter the stream quietly 
on horseback, with the animal's head reined a little up stream. 
As soon as he should feel that the horse was off his feet, the 
rider must drop the rein and slip backwards over the crup- 
per, when, catching the tail, he would be towed along with- 
out any 4;rouble to the animal. "And," said the minister, 
"a horse and the rider may thus be carried down the swiftest 
stream for a mile and take no hurt. The moment he touches 
bottom again reach for your saddle and slide up." 

To show Raynal exactly what his father meant, the young 
Naude jumped upon Bles dextrously slid backwards over 
his stem, and yanked his tail ; at Which indignity the petted 
pony gave a snort and a bound which nearly knocked over 
the black-coated elder. This set them all laughing, and in 
good spirits the pupil climbed up, prepared to recite his 
lesson to the letter. The trouble was, as Eaynal remembered, 
the road-bed was boggy, and, as Wildebeeste's landing had 
shown, shelved off sharply. However, by keeping close to the 
right side the bog was avoided; but Bles haggled at the dip 
and got a ducking which nearly unseated his rider prema- 
turely. Moreover, being confused by it, he headed some- 
what down river. The flurry was only for an instant, and as 
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the water flowed over the pony's back, the rider found it quite 
easy to slide off as he had been instructed. Bles, relieved from 
incumbrance, and actually assisted by the slight downward 
pressure behind, lifted his head, gave a snort or two, and 
taking his bearings for the opposite cutting paddled away like 
a little steam boat, so that in a few minutes they struck 
bottom and got out as cleverly as any old stagers could havn 
done. 

Shouting his thanks across, and receiving congratula- 
tions in return, the youth re-clothed himself in somewhat 
damp garments. Then thanking George Hiscock for having 
lent Wildebeeste, and rewarding that heathen, who was noisily 
^^pongering'' the traveller upon the successful way he had 
crossed, Kaynal pushed on with his journey. 

The air was crystal clear, and the sky without a speck ; 
yet Hiscock warned the traveller on no account to go beyond 
Harrismith till the morrow. "For,'' said he, "there's going 
to be a big storm from Natal way, and it will break on the 
Berg." 

It must have been a little after ten when Eaynal's caval- 
cade arrived at New Year's Vlei Spruit, which showed up as 
a magnified edition of the overflowed brook in which he got 
his ducking the previous • day. Here there was fully a hun- 
dred yards of stream and overflow at the drift. Taking stock 
of the obstacle, the horseman could see that most of it was 
quite shallow; tufts of grass and rushes marked the side of 
the road right up to the central stream, which, however, did 
not appear more than a dozen yards wide. But this mid- 
stream showed, even at that distance, a nasty ripple, which 
would have warned an older hand to be careful. 

However, his recollection was that this was a compara- 
tively shallow rivqr-bed. Better go through and have doiie 
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with it, thought the youth, ni only get my legs wet, and 
111 have to change at Harrismith anyway. Perhaps that rip- 
ple is a sign that even in mid-stream it is shallow enough 
for the horses to wade through. Deep water always runs still 
(isn't that the saying?). Why, of course, it has a firm, smooth 
sandstone bottom, I remember. So that's all right. Here 
goes; but carefully — ^no cantering as at Lienberg's Spruit. 
No, I'll risk nothing. So jumping down he began to undress. 

The day had become unbearably hot, and the grass-fed 
ponies were showing signs of fatigue. Kolboy, tired and 
hungry — for at Elands River the rider had changed the sad- 
dle and given Bles the bags — ^had his nose among the sweet 
young grass in an instant; and even the gentle and well- 
trained Barbary, which usually stood like a statue the moment 
his bridle or leading rein was dropped to the ground, shook 
himself and whinnied an appeal for a rest and feed. 

But their master stripped unheeding; being at once 
gratefully cooled and deliciously warmed by . the bath of 
mingled sunshine and whispering ether to which the process 
at length exposed him. 

When the white form arose in the blazing sunlight be- 
fore the eyes of the already restive beastfe, Kolboy resented 
it with a snort and would have made off, but stepping on his 
bridle he was cauglit. Still the hungry one made such a 
fuss that the traveller decided to change the saddle back to 
Bles to make the crossing. Then, the saddle-bags being re- 
arranged, and with the clothes bound to the surcingle upon 
Kolboy, he jumped into the somewhat too warm saddle; 
traveling order was resumed, and they paddled in. 

Kolboy always was a poor water-horse; this time he was 
gulky into the bargain; and though the overflow was not 
deeper than their knees, he hung back and needed yanking. 
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Near the actual river bed, where the water began to deepen 
and swirl, he jibbed, plucked the leading rein out of the 
rider's hand, and bolted back to grass. 

The horse was rebellious and would have his breakfast 
on that side of the stream. The man, broiling in blistering 
sunbeams, was determined to get to the other side and wanted 
his clothes badly. The horse, terrified at the strange white 
creature pursuing him, raced to and fro through the vlei 
ground ; the man, horrified at the possibility of people coming 
along and catching him in such a fix, became reckless, and 
sent Bles along for all there was in him. Kolboy had just 
dodged around a patch of reeds ; Eaynal took the short cut 
and dashed into them ! ! * * ♦ 

All is still. Two ponies are quietly feeding side by side. 

Something that looked like a maiigy nigger emerged 
slowly from the patch of reeds, and peered about in a dazed 
kind of way. The horses having rubbed off the sharp edge 
of their appetites against the rank herbage of the vlei— and 
accustomed to naked niggers, whether muddy or otherwise-^ 
allowed themselves to be caught without further trouble. The 
transmogrified traveller stiffly climbed up, and the beasts, 
under the idea tliat they were in the grasp of their Kaffir 
herd, made no fuss at all, but went steadily through the shal- 
lows and plunged into the mid-stream without hesitation. 

The current' swept them down like chips. Eaynal let 
go Kolboy's rein, and hung on to Bles' mane — ^to slip behind 
was clearly impossible as they were. But the Barbary knew 
his business and presently got foothold upon an island some 
twenty or thirty paces below the drift. Kolboy went for 
quite a considerable cruise before he got out, shook himself, 
and resumed his interrupted breakfast. 
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To say that the youth was not alarmed would be untrue 
Nevertheless that stream had to be crossed. He slid off and 
talked to Bles about it, rightly considering that man and 
beast would both be the better if they worked the edge off 
the surprise before trying it again. With quieted nerves 
Raynal made a survey, and when he marked that the rushes 
in the overflow upon the opposite bank showed not more than 
eight or ten feet from a point of his island, he concluded 
to send the horse through alone and swim it. It was fortu- 
nate that he did so, for the opposite bank proved to be un- 
dermined, and as Bles struck across and planted his hoof 
to struggle up, it broke away and rolled him back into the 
flood. Without doubt had this happened with the man upon 
his back, or swimming behind, that man would have had a 
bad time. So this also was a "puff of the smoke" again. 
The horse quickly found a sounder spot and gladly joined his 
companion. A few moments later, by a spring up-stream and 
a few sharp strokes, Eaynal swam into the overflow, where 
he gained footing and walked out. 

Cleansed from the black mud of the bog, cool and thank- 
ful, he caught his horses — ^tame enough now — and relieving 
them of saddle and baggage respectively, knee-haltered them 
to graze. Then he proceeded to repair damages. Everything 
was sopping, of course, but the sun was hot, so spreading 
his garments and the horse furniture upon the grass, the once 
more whitened man squatted himself like a toad on the top 
of a big ant hill, umbrellaed from the "sun's perpendicular 
heat" beneath his broadbrimmed South African "veld" hat, 
and "praeterea nihil." 

Having nothing more substantial within reach, he fed 
on thoughts during this laundry process. "How sweet it 
was" — ^being on the right side — "to watch the downward 
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stream with half -shut eyes'^ — a warm ant hill for his bed of 
Amaranth. Minutes passed unnoticed till a distant hail 
from across the water dissolved this lotos-dream of sunshine; 
when springing up he found himself the cynosure of several 
pairs of curious eye6; but fortunately their owners were on 
the other side of the river. 

To grab his garments and huddle into them, to the tinkle 
of distant merriment, was the work of the least few minutes 
man ever took for a civilised toilet; then Raynal approached 
the water's edge and shouted a greeting. The newcomers 
were a wagon party, but the palpable evidence of the horse- 
man's misadventure, as well as an investigation of the stream 
by one of the men, who had waded into the overflow and 
probed the channel with the butt of his whip-stick, convinced 
them that even a travelling wagon had better stay awhile 
on the other side. So they outspanned. But the wit of one 
or two was so pungent, even at that long range, that the 
subject of it saddled up and departed. 

Our young pilgrim was getting a little shy of water by 
this time, so when he arrived at Wilge Eiver drift, and found 
it also inconveniently full, knowing moreover that if he 
should cross and stop the night at Harrismith, there would 
be the Eensburg's Kop drift to cross next morning, he deter- 
mined to ride through the foot hills and so circumvent that 
loop altogether. 

Keeping the peak of Eensburg's Kop in view as his ob- 
jective, he essayed the move, but there is no trail whatever, 
and though it is no more than seven miles as the crow flies, 
and he turned from the drift at not much past mid-day, and 
made but one ofif-saddle amongst a crop of fine wild oats, 
it was just sun-down as he emerged from the labyrinth of 
these hills and struck the wagon road at Klip Spruit, on the 
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Free State side of the ascent of the Drakensberg proper. It 
had been a continual scramble up and down stony hills and 
across ravines, where nothing but the intelligence of moun- 
tain bred Bles saved the rider on more than one occasion 
from ending his career in the treacherous grass-grown mo- 
rasses they encountered and — solely by the instinct of the 
horse — evaded. 

Signs of the predicted storm had been gathering all 
the afternoon, and as the sun went down the wind got up. 
Distant thunder muttered. Thick darkness blotted out the 
road. A twelve hours' fast gnawed at the boy's interior. 

As his horses picked their way up the ascent the storm 
broke in torrents of rain. Fortunatelv the bit of road was 
good; the animals were used to this sort of thing; the man 
was patient. So in an hour or two they were housed and 
feeding at Paddy Nolan's sheebeen, till in due course this 
exciting day was rounded by a sleep. 



From here all was plain sailing— the weather took on 
its normal aspect of paradisaical geniality. Tugela was 
crossed on a pontoon, and Umgeni at the old wooden 
bridge; the traveler having gone about by Lion's River val- 
ley to deliver a message at Mr. Naude's house. And so to 
Maritzburg. 

Arriving in town in the business part of an afternoon, 
the young man concluded that it would show promptness 
to present himself forthwith to Mr. Ferris; so he first drew 
bridle at that merchant's warehouse. 

The sun-burned, travel-stained person who said: "I'm 
here, Mr. Ferris," was so unlike the delicate looking quill- 
driver from whom the merchant liad parted about a year be- 
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fore, that that gentleman looked up without recognition ior 
a few instants. 

"Why! so it \b" he exclaimed. "Now I like this. Mr. 

and Mr. will now understand why I wanted 

to put you on our affair. You are down before the return 
mail, I declare.^^ 

Pushing his work aside he swung around in. his office 
chair to reach a seat for his young employe. "Sit down, sit 
down. ' And what sort of a journey have you had ? And, 
oh, can you anyway give a rough estimate of the wool we m^y 
expect?'^ As the latter question seemed put rather anx- 
iously, Baynal addressed his reply upon it. * * * * 

"Do you still hold that opinion ?^^ the other remarked 
disappointedly. "I know that's in accordance with what 
you have written; but Harmsworth writes he is confident 
of securing fully two hundred bales more.'' 

"It may be so, sir,^^ rejoined Eaynal. He has the three 
wagons out ; but I allow for the oddments they will be likely 
to bring in. I know from Bym what he expects to get, and 
I have calculated on Masters and Barrett at the same rate. 
For the gross total probable from all the district trading 
with Bethlehem and Zeef ontein, I have, as I wrote, relied on 
farmers' own statements about their flocks, checked by what 
I could learn was gathered in by all the traders last season, 
and what I estimate you can get is of course that which may 
fall to Harmsworth. As for two hundred bales more, it isn't 
in his power; and, Mr. Ferris, if he s^ids it to you, or half 
that surplus over my estimate, it will have been "financed" out 
by the traders of some other districts ; and you know what that 



means/^ 



The merchant fidgetted uneasily in his chair, and mur- 
mured something to the effect that he hoped the young man 
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might be mistaken. "But we will not press that matter 
now; you must be tired/^ Then after a pause — "Let me 
see; can you be at Mr. Theilberg's oflBce at half past eleven 
to-morrow? We shall be more private there; and we will 
inform you of the business on which we shall offer to send 
you/' This appointment being made Eaynal retired. 

When halfway down the warehouse it occurred to him 
that he ought to appear on the morrow in other rig than 
his traveling garments, and this necessitating cash he turned 
back and informed Ferris of Harmsworth's order on them. 
The merchant's eyebrows went up. But he made no com- 
ment, and cashed it on the spot. So Raynal rode off to 
Welsh's. 



Concerning what transpired at the meeting next day 
it is not the purpose here to say more than that the project 
was conceived twenty-five or thirty years too soon. It de- 
pended upon the result of negotiations with the Gtiqua King, 
and with old F^ku, the supreme Chief of the tribes in Ama- 
pondaland. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



MOSTYN — ^A RUN DOWN SOUTH NATAL — ^A FORMAL MEAL IN A 

KAFFIR-KRAAL, AND A NOISY NIGHT'S ENTERTAINMENT 

— ^^'tHE dead take IN^^ — ^ADAM KOK. 



Raynal found that his companion in the work to be 
done was no other than his acquaintance of the voyage, 
Mr. Mostyn changed by the magic of the balmy South 
African climate, from a hectic consumptive into a bronzed 
and bearded athlete. The great grey blue eyes looked at 
you from below the massive forehead, as kindly and quizzi- 
cally as ever, and his speech and manner were as gravely 
choice and polished as on board the old ship. But the frail 
and disproportioned convalescent was scarcely recognisable 
in this magnificent specimen of humanity, standing six 
foot three, that shook hands with Eaynal in Mr. Theilberg's* 
office. 

When the nature of the mission was explained, our 
young man was centainly surprised, though gratified, that 
he had been selected to join in it. But as to the fitness of 
his new chief, there could be no question. Mostyn, since 
his arrival in the Colony, had spent the whole of his time 
in and near the region to which they were going, and per- 
sonally was on speaking terms with both "Kaptein" Kok 
and King Faku. In Pondoland he had indeed established a 
reputation which placed him in a separate category from 
either trader or missionary. Having a gift of language, he 
was proficient in all the native dialects — except the Af- 
rikaanse — ^and was "persona grata" with all the local "chiefs. 
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The natives, admiring as they do physical perfection above 
all things, esteemed him "inkoos-y-zinkoosi/^ 

As the private business of the trip is not to the pur- 
pose of this series of spot-sketches of the "reaF' South 
Africa, only disconnected fragments of it will appear in the 
narrative. 



Mr. Mostyn's trading wagon, fully equipped from the 
store of Martin Short, had already been sent on ahead in 
charge of Ezaak Kambula, a typical example of Edendale 
Mission civilization; and the third sunrise after Raynal's 
arrival saw the two friends splashing through Camp 7>rift 
of the IJmsindusi, on their way to the Edendale Mission 
Station, where Mostyn had some business to transact before 
the actual start. 

No ordinary beast could long bear the burden of those 
great limbs; but Mostyn had a horse which he named "The 
Blue'^ and it was a very uncommon equine specimen. If 
ever a horse was possessed by a demon, "The Blue'' was that 
animal. Though rising six years old when Mostyn bought 
him, no one had ever before been able to subdue him to 
harness or the saddle. After runs which tired pretty Bles 
and stout little Kolboy — though they alternated, and liad a 
light load ; the Blue, doing continuous duty, and carrying his 
big master, would just roll, shake himself, and neigh for 
more. 

Mostyn, when out of the immediate bounds of civili- 
zation, whether on foot or horseback, carried , slung on his 
back, a breech-loading carbine of a pattern just then come 
into vogue in the Colony. Raynal, who had never had any 
"military instincts,''. but held the cheerful fatalism that he 
was bound to come out right, never carried any offensive 
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weapon at all; his ivory hjdldled hunting knife being to 
sharpen his pencils and cut up his dinner. 

Mostyn did not worry with the usual horseman^s "sjam- 
bok/^ In keeping with his bigness he carried an Australian 
stock-whip. 

"What do you carry that long, awkward thing for?" 
asked Eaynal as they were crossing Camp Drift, and he no- 
ticed how the snake-like loops (gathered up to keep the lash 
out of the wet), made quite a handful. 

"That? Oh, if s for snakes," replied Mostyn. "See!" 
and as they came over the bank he threw out the thong, 
made it float once above his head, then, at a turn of the 
wrist, it shore off a tall bush of Xanthium Spinosum as 
cleanly as a scythe blade could have done it. 

"I wish I could do that," said the younger man en- 
viously. "You can try, if you want to," was the ready reply. 
"There you are. Give me Kolboy's reim. There, try that 
bush ahead." Mostyn checked his horse, and drew out of 
harm^s way. "Sit tight!" he shouted; and there was sup- 
pressed laughter in his voice. 

Eaynal threw out the lash in style — whirling his arm 
above his. head, but the next instant, instead of delivering 
a "swashing blow^^ upon the burr-plant, he was breath- 
lessly occupied in "sitting tight" for all he knew. The 
belly of the whip had knocked off his hat, whilst the sting- 
ing part had whisked smartly under Bles' neck, and vi- 
ciously curled twice or thrice around his ears, liis eyes, and 
sensitive velvety nose. No wonder the insulted animal 
jumped and bolted. 

Harmony was restored after Bles^ wounded feelings 
had been soothed by an apology and much patting. After 
which they cantered into the Mission village. 
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Halting at the door of a neat looking brick cottage, on 

m 

a lot that seemed a wilderness of pomegranate bushes and 
banksia roses, Mostyn, without dismounting, struck the 
door sharply with his whiphandle and called ^^ello! 
Hezekiah/' 

The rattle of a chair inside was followed quickly by the 
opening of the door, and a prosperous, shining faced native 
appeared, dressed in good black broad cloth, set off by the 
slight incongruity of a white tie above and glossy patent 
leather gaiters below. 

Wiping his mouth on the cuff of his clerical coat, the 
black deacon threw up his hand in the native salutation of 
respect, and ejaculated: "Missah Moss'n, Suh! Will you 
come in?^^ 

"No, Hezekiah. Tiank you!^' replied the Master. 
"You had my message of course ?'' 

The oddly clerical native closed his door behind him, 
against the listening ears and prying eyes of his household, 
and stepped alongside. He looked enquiringly at Raynal. 

"You may speak,^^ said Mostyn. Then Hezekiah made 
the salutation to Raynal, but spoke in Kaffir : "Saka-bona, 
umgaan.'^ Then to Mostyn. "Yes. Here is the letter to 

Kok; and I have sent a messenger to that he should 

speak with his father, and to say that we will help him if 
he helps you." 

Mostyn looked over the paper which the native had 
handed him, and remarked that it would do. Then saying, 
^^r. Shawns station, as usual, Hezekiah. Good day." And 
the two rode away. 

Getting into their direct road near Lady St. George^s 
they passed numerous snug little farms from which the daily 
markets of the town were chiefly supplied. Pleasant little 
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freehold homes were these; whose owners would probably 
have been wage laborers in Europe, but found thmselves 
(with half the toil) independent landlords on the fruitful 
soil and under the sunny skies of Natal. 

Two hours after leaving Edendale they were descend- 
ing the hill to Umlaas Drift, and there they off -saddled for 
breakfast at the little hostelrie whose designation, amongst 
the initiated, was "Th,e Elephant^s Den/^ 

The Umlaas, here an overflowing stream of some ten 
to twelve feet wide, waters as fine a district for mixed farm- 
ing as is to be found within the limits of the Colony. Even 
then, flocks of well fed sheep and herds of sleek looking 
cattle were seen from the road by our travelers as they rode 
on and crossed the Illovo, where from the door of his mill, 
Nicholson hailed Mostvn to tell him that Kambula had left 
word that he was taking the wagon around by the American 
Mission Station. "But, perhaps," said he, "you will catch 
it in Richmond." So they turned off their direct road and 
went to that village. But learning that Kambula had not 
outspanned, and as it was time to give the horses another 
feed, the two off-saddled at "The Gunrunners^ Arms," for 
what would probably be the last civilized meal they were 
likely to get for many a long day. At the Mission Station 
they overtook the wagon and slept in it that night. 

From here the road ascends, but after running some 
miles along the ridge it plunges by a nasty cutting into the 
deep and narrow valley of the Umhlatine. This, as far as 
it goes, is a fertile and romantic bit of country; tropically 
warm, which causes its rugged features to be clothed lux- 
uriantly with cactus, also, flowering sugar bush, and some 
fine clumps of timber trees. The warmth and ruggedness 
alike recommended it to the natives; a dozen or more of 
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whose villages dotted the sides of this glen within sight of 
the road passing through it. 

Ascending to the higher land once more by a very pre- 
cipitous trail, the two gave their horses a rest at a Kaffir 
kraal, evidently a small family affair, for there were only 
four huts. The natives were kindly; and sixpence procured 
enough of the milk food, which is called "amaasi,'^ to give 
them both a hearty and palatable meal. 

Soon after resuming the saddle, the descent to Umko- 
maas river was made along a winding rocky road. Here in 
the bit of fertile bottbm land at the drift they passed a 
wattle and dab shanty, where new rum, heady beer, schnapps 
(the green case), and even the murderous "Shimyan,'^ were 
easier to get than a decent meal; for this was the nook of 
evil fame referred to by those who used it, under the vari- 
ant terms of /'The Smugglers' Eetreat,'' "Satan's" or 
"Hell's HoUow." 

There is a ferry boat here, but as the drift was just 
fordable they waded it. Nevertheless, especially in sum- 
mer, it is safer not to ride through as it is a treach- 
erous place. The south bank is picturesquely wooded and 
rises abruptly from the water. 

From Umkomaas to Ifafa, and beyond, the road ran 
through winding valleys and wooded glens, with such scenery 
of craggy rocks and cliffs, and landscape garden, as, were it 
found in the older world, would attract tourists from the 
ends of the earth to camp and sketch there. 

Pleasantly for a while, "o'er hills, through dales, by 
meadows green," the two friends jogged ^long. Now cross- 
ing a sparkling brooklet, and anon riding in emerald tinted 
twilight, through tunnels of thick-leaved ' mimosas and 
flowering creepers. 
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In the rich warm soil of these valleys the plumbago 
vine positively luxuriates. Taking possession of great 
patches of thorn bush it will entirely cover them over with 
its creepers, showing huge mounds of flowers to the as- 
tonished passer by. 

The whole afternoon was consumed in the journey 
through these romantic scenes before the higher and more 
practically valuable plains were again reached; and as sunset 
approached they entered a large native village. 

Mostyn led the way to an open space in the middle of 
this town, and halting, called to a native, and ordered him 
to send "The master of the kraal" to them. 

In a few minutes there came swinging towards them 
from amongst the huts the most gigantic ^Tieshla" Raynal 
had ever seen. The "kerrie" which he carried — clasped 
in his left hand along side of two spears — had a knob as big 
as a young pumpkin. Except for his neck charms and a 
leather cincture, not over an inch wide, around his hips, 
his person had not one iota of covering; neither Zulu moocha 
nor Lesuto staart reim; absolutely nothing. 

Whilst yet some distance away, this village headman 
shouted insolently: "S^bona, ^mgaan, funani bo?" and 
swaggered up. (I see you, comrade; what d^ye want then?) 

Mostyn straightened his back with a jerk, "l^his 
was no fitting greeting from a nigger to such as he. The Blue 
gave a bound forward. The big Englishman raised the 
great stock whip, and like a snap of its lash, shot two words 
"toola, bo!" against the advancing giant, which brought 
him to sudden stop. Then, in what a Frenchman would 
describe as "un voix terrible," Mostyn growled out two or 
three sentences in a native dialect entirely new to Eaynal. 

The effect was galvanic. The whole body of the vil- 
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lage bully seemed to shrink; he bent his head, and smiting 
with the finger tips of his right hand upon his mouth, mur- 
mured in drawn-out tones, "Koo-oo-s, In-koo-oos,^^ and 
waited for the white man to speak his will. Mostyn, im- 
movable, and in silence, kept him standing thus for sev- 
eral mnutes; and then in his ordinary voice proceeded to 
bargain in cash for suitable accommodation for the night 
for themselves and horses. 

Telling Eaynal to dismount, Mostyn handed the bridle 
reins to the "Umnumzaan,^^ who passed them over to a 
young native and himself conducted the "M'lungu" to a hut. 

The village consisted of a great number of the beehive- 
shaped grass huts, such as that in which our younger hero 
passed a night on his trip to Fort Buckingham. That to 
which they were shown was evidently the home of the head- 
man himself. Though the travelers had purchased the use 
of it, it nevertheless appeared that native custom allowed 
apparently the whole village to call upon the strangers. 
Natives of all sorts and sizes crawled through the arched 
► doorway in twos and threes, and, squatting around on the 
other side of the central "fire circle,^^ gazed upon and freely 
criticised the appearance and customs of the amalungu. 
When the curiosity of the one batch had been satisfied, 
these would crawl out, and others would take their places; 
but no one, big or little, either asked a question of or 
came within touch of the guests of the kraal. 

Mostyn, who understood the jargon perfectly, inter- 
preted to his companion the gist of the remarks made, 
which helped to pass the hour it. took before their host 
brought them word of their suppers. 

Upon his arrival the chatter — at least at the expense 
of the white men — ceased; and the man sent an urchin to 
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order in the food. This was brought by two native women, 
and consisted of an ample supply of amaase in one calabash, 
and a preparation of guinea com, which Mostyn named 
"imvooboo,^^ in another. 

Presenting each white man with a spoon or ladle, the 
handles of whicji implements were two feet or more in 
length, and the bowls in proportion, the headman himself 
placed the calabashes before them as they reclined on, the 
mud floor in old Roman style. Then, squatting opposite 
them, he expatiated volubly upon the excellence and quantity 
of the viands; j^hese panegyrics being broad hints of. his 
hope that after eating, the "inkosi^^ would readjust, in his 
favor, the terms of. the cash consideration agreed upon. . 

When this grace had been rehearsed, the host with- 
drew to one side, and himself was served by the sable damsels 
with a big pot of amaase and one of the ladles. Squatting 
upon his heels, he encouraged the guests to eat, by setting 
a praiseworthy example. The women and adult visitors 
withdrew from the hut, but some little children took up 
position to the right and left of the white men, in hungry 
expectation of what might be left of their meal. 

The food was wholesome, tasty, and clean. Besides, 
a long day's ride brings an excellent appetite for any supper, 
even though you take it reclined upon the floor of a nigger's 
"kiah.'' One of the travelers can testify to a pleasurable 
appreciation of the fare, and the other certainly made no com- 
plaints about it. A poor dog which ran into the hut and 
appealed to the strangers for charity was shooed away by 
the children, and as it slunk past the big umnumzaan, that 
hard hitter dealt it a sounding thwack with his porridge 
spoon upon its dirty ribs, which scut the poor dog howling. 
Their host unconcernedly thrust the implement into his 
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mouth again as soon as reloaded, unmindful of the very 
probable consequences of the contact. 

In due course the patience of the children was re- 
warded; after which they and the dark master of the kiah 
retired. The travelers were weary, so rolling themselves in 
their blankets, and using for pillows the saddles which had 
been brought into the hut, they prepared to sleep. 



When on(3 of these adventurers revisited his native land 
he took with him amongst other spoils a collection of the 
carved Kaffir calabashes, assegais, and several of these 
ladles. In the bowl of the big spoon he here tenders to the 
credulous a little yarn. The traveled one did not hide his 
collection "under a bushel,^' and so it happened that little 
Johnnie Heathcote, the pattern boy of the school (and vil- 
lage sneak), had occasion in his role of accuser-general to in- 
form the teacher that "Lewis Twigge had been swearin' 
loike a black!" 

^^ut, Johnnie," expostulated the pedagogue, ^^ow dost 
thou know that the blacks swear?" 

^T!t's theer mouths as show it, mester." 

"Thou hast na seen blacks, ma lad !" 

^^oa, mester, but ahVe see'd t^ spewns what they ee'at 
wi' ! !" was the triumphant rejoiner. I should say John- 
nie was an inductive philosopher. 



Our travelers lay down to sleep, but that was not to be. 
Hardly had they closed their eyes before the landlord came 
in to say that a "schouw-schouw" (a native entertainment), 
was about to be given in the "dance hut," in honor of three 
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ladies from a neighboring village, whose husband had come 
over with them on a visit. 

"There'll be no sleep for us this night, Font,'' said 
Mostyn, "but what you'll see — and hear — ^will make up for 
it," and unrolling himself he prepared to follow the native. 

Presently a hideous uproar burst upon the startled ear 
from the dance hut, which was next but one to that in which 
they had been located. They hurried over to the festivities. 

Crawling upon hands and knees through the narrow 
hole leading into this native theatre, they came upon a 
weird scene. 

By the light of the leaping flames from a hearth in the 
center of the floor of the circular chamber, the dancers were 
to be seeen in violent activity; bobbing up and down in 
rythmic motion to the accompaniment of a shrill chant. 

At first it seemed merely an ear-splitting confusion 
of screaming children and the writhing arms and jiggling 
bodies of a lot of men. But when the strangers had worked 
their way to a good position, and had settled Turkish-fash- 
ion to an attentive observation of the motions and sounds, 
these resolved themselves into a concerted measure of time 
and time, as strictly under pre-arranged law as a fugue of 
a part-song. 

The action of this concert was led by a thunderous suc- 
cession of shocks from the trampling feet of men, which 
strangely harmonized with a shrill cadence of children's 
voices; whilst filling all that was left of the power of hear- 
ing surged and writhed a rolling diapason from the lungs 
of the men. 

We had crawled past the performers to the far end of 
the hut, where the "guests of the evening" were squatted on 
the floor isolated in all their bravery; but, being ourselves 
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guests, we took the liberty of slipping alongside, and did it 
Turkish-fashion. 

This is a plan of the Dance Hut and Suggestion of ar- 
rangement of the Performers and Spectators. 




< 



* White Men. 
+ IJmfazies. 
o Men Dancers. 
. Children. 



X Women. 

X Man Feeding Fire. 

V Spectators. 

Fire. 



Upon their knees, in two lines across the hut, between 
the central hearth and the door-hole, were about twenty 
little boys with not so much as a shoestring upon their 
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bodies. Black and shiny as new kid gloves they were; 
and they rolled their bright little eyes, while their white 
teeth fairly glittered, as they shrilled their little song in 
well vocalized recitative. And this song was the "motifs of 
the whole performance. From. the knees upward the little 
dolls popped up and down incessantly, as they sang, like 
parched peas in a hot pan. 

Mostyn said that they chanted over and o'ver merely 
one single verse: — "The hoeing is fiinished. The seed 
is under the soil. Our mothers released from work will 
now have time to play with us.^^ Da capo. 

To the right and left of the fire were six grown men — 
Mostyn explained that they were unmarried, because they had 
no rings on their heads. These young bucks were elab- 
orately attired in their best (inch wide) hip-straps, and 
their wool was most artistically frizzed. They were balanced 
three on each side of the blazing fire-circle, in such a manner 
that, resting upon the soles of their feet, their hams were 
just clear of the floor. The gymnastic they performed 
whilst in this awkard position was an exhibition of great 
physical endurance; and naturally these athletes' were all 
the time drenched with perspiration. 

And this is what they did. Whilst keeping their 
shoulders, arms, and heads in such rapid motion that each 
man resembled a mass of coal-black jelly, they yet con- 
trived so to sway their bodies from side to side as to be 
able to lift alternate feet and bring them down heavily — 
thud! thud! thud! thud! thud! The six feet came down as 
one, with force that shook the ground. 

This stamping was accompanied rhythmically by hiss- 
ing grunts — "Schouw, schouw; schouw, schouwl^' The 
first of each pair accented. The thud of the feet came with 
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each accented grunt; and all intertwined with the children's 
chanting. It. was distinctly "concerted music" of its own 
weird order, and the children's song could have been re- 
duced- to notation by a trained ear. I should say that, ap- 
proximately, the boys commenced each sentence of the reci- 
tative upon the top note of a minor scale; they held this 
for a while, then quavered down by a slurring of half-tones^ 
for (it seemed) six notes of the scale, rose half a tone after 
an infinitesimal pause, and popped down on to a deadened 
note a tone (or half a tone) below the octave of the start- 
ing note; there was the pause of the beat, and da capo. 
They never varied the monotony of this order. The "schouw, 
schouw" harmoniously carried this treble, and consisted of 
two sounds, the one seemingly three notes below the other, 
the higher voicing the accented grunt. 

When the young men had recovered a little from the 
first effects of this maelstrom of sound, and could give 
attention to anything beyond the bobbing imps and quiver- 
ing stampers, they noticed that, as with the performers, so 
amongst the audience, order and etiquette p'revailed. Be- 
fore the white men intruded the three Kaffir ladies had 
occupied the "dress circle'^ in state (although behind them 
a mother goat was calmly suckling two little kids, quite 
undisturbed by the ear-splitting din). On either side be- 
hind the dancers, and packed three and four deep from the 
walls, were the men spectators, with here and there a wo- 
man or a child. But most of the women were behind the 
two rows of little boys who sang. Occasionally one or other 
of these women would help the children as if she were choir 
mistress. 

By the intermittant flare of bunches of dry grass fed 
to the fire by an attendant, (flames which, leaping now and 
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again to the very roof, seemed to threaten cremation to 
the whole company as well as the hut), Eaynal noticed that 
the visiting "nmfazies^* were got up to the extreme of 
Kaffir finery. They had heaped upon their persons such a 
profusion of skin mantles and petticoats that, as they 
crouched with their knees tucked under them, they each 
covered as much space below as they were high. These 
skins were dressed as soft as velvet (for he. felt them), and 
were fringed, beaded, and be-buttoned in what was no 
doubt the latest fashion of the head chiefs kraal. Around 
their necks each wore rolls, and collars, and strings of beads, 
and bright brass buttons, which to the novice seemed of all 
shapes and sizes and colours. But, as Mostyn stated later, 
these had not been gathered promiscuously, for each divi- 
sion of the general body of the South African blacks has its 
own set fashions in beads and frippery. Of such adornments, 
each of those umfazies must have been carrying six or 
seven pounds weight. Their arms, otherwise naked, were 
encircled by numerous bangles of ornamentally-worked 
wire, and also of plain flat brass. They sat like statues. 
Except for their rolling eyes, they might have been stuflEed 
specimens. Even the abrupt entry of the white men did 
not upset their placidity. " 

The performance continued for quite an hour. Its 
very sameness had some sort of mesmeric influence upon 
the senses- The heat was frightful. The stampers seemed 
to be flowing away in perspiration, but stuck to it manfully. 
Now and again a child would collapse and be dragged out 
of the ranks, but there was no lack of volunteers to slip in. 
At last one of the men broke down and rolled over, which 
ended the first act and let pandemonium loose. Performers 
and audience (except the umfazies) struggled out into the 
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cool night, where they all yelled criticisms towards the ob- 
servant stars at the top of their voices. Noise seems a 
nigger^s delight. 

"Don't move," called out Mostyn to Raynal, as the 
fire died swiftly out. "You'll only get all over Kaffir- 
grease; and the best part of the show is yet to come.'' And 
so it proved, for scarcely were the first set of artists and 
their audience clear of the hut, than another company be- 
gan to crawl in. 

The stampers who now took the fioor were all "ring- 
kops," which denoted them warriors and married men. 
These carried knobkerries. 

Older boys took the place of the former chorus, and 
the fire being re-started, and the performers all in posi- 
tion, a woman screamed at the top of her voice something, 
which Mostyn translated as, "Give us the Chief." Then 
someone started the same old chant, but to new words, 
and as soon as it was in full swing, the stampers fell into 
step. 

The thing was on quite a greater scale than before, 
and the hymn consisted of a great many verses, which 
Mostyn was hardly able to follow. He said afterwards that 
it was about Chaka, and his doings in the bad old days, 
when he devastated the villages and massacred the Cv^a^t 
tribes of the Land of Smoke. 

The stamping and grunting were more violent, tlie 
contortions more desperate, and the perspiration corre- 
spondingly profuse. To their stamping the warrior company 
added a dextrous obligate with the clubs; the performej'S 
whirling them, and, at rhythmic points, bringing them 
down, with a simultaneous crash — no doubt t3rpical of 
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smashing in the skulls and cracking the collar-bones of 
their enemies. 

But it was monotonous. So, after ten minutes or so 
of this second set, our white men escaped to their own hut:, 
and once more lay down to rest! 

Yes, they lay down, but were not suflEered to sleep. 

The noise of the reverberating "schouw, schouw" kept 
sleep miles away for a good half hour more, and even 
when it ceased, quiet came not; for a knot of irrepressible 
youngsters invaded the kiah and (no doubt, with intent to 
please) rehearsed points of the performance which ilie 
strangers had lost by retiring so soon. Their politeness was 
spurned by Mostyn, who administered a dose of his raciest 
vernacular which, if it hurt their feelings at least gained us 
peace. So at last we slept. 

The next morning, after a breakfast of fre:3!i milk, 
eggs roasted in the embers, and more imvooboo, the travel- 
lers crossed the Ixopo Eiver, and struck towards the for- 
est country, as Mostyn had business with some wood-cut- 
ters to see to. 

As they journeyed, Eaynal referred to the rencontre 
with the big headman, and Mostyn, after explaining the 
magic of the few sentences which had wrought buch ' a 
change in the demeanour of that bumptious person, said: 
"Take it as a rule. Font, always to resent the familiarity 
of ^umgaan^ as a greeting from any native, except it is 
used by an acknowledged chief, and in his own kraal, for 
then the title is intended as a compliment. But that fel* 
low^s status is merely master of the kraal. I noticed that 
Hezekiah took you for one of my trader < and saluted you 
accordingly. He shan't do it again. As old Gladstone 
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says, there are three courses open to you when a nigger 
tries to put himself on such a footing — siniply ignore his 
presence; slang him smartly, as I did that fellow last 
night; or, if it is a mere ^inja,' give bim a jolt on the mug 
instanter/^ 

They were soon riding through a dim forest path, un- 
der the shade of noble timber trees. Having been directed 
into a bridle path by a native, as leading to where they 
would be found at work they presently came upon the for- 
esters whom Mostyn wanted to see. These were busy plan- 
ning the destruction of a sylvan giant. It was a glorious 
yellow-wood — a branchless column, springing smooth for 
seventy or eighty feet straight as a lanco, with the top from 
thence smothered in abundant green foliage. The wood- 
men said it was over two hundred feet in height, and, as 
was then and there measured, the trunk at shoulder height 
was larger around than Raynal and two others could en- 
circle with their arms. A climb to the hill-top by a narrow 
and torturous trail through the forest brought all to the 
woodmen's hut, where the travellers shared their midday 
meal. It was bush-buck leg, but, what with the cooking 
and the chaotic disorder of the environment, Kaffir kraal 
fare would have been preferable. 

Whilst they were getting back to the wagon road 
again, Raynal commented upon the extreme exiguity of the 
apparel of the men of the kraal of last night, which he had 
remarked was seemingly limited to a few fragments of bone 
or something upon a neck string, and an inch-wide strip 
of leather around the hips. 

Mostyn answered that these were not Zulu Kaffirs, 
but were probably a remnant of the originaJ tribe who 
peopled the coast region north of the St. John's River, up to, 
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if not beyond, Tugela, before the Zulu rose to power, and 
Chaka's wholesale massacres of all who were foreign to 
him upon that coast, depopulated what is now the Colony 
of Natal. This distinctive costume (or the want of it) he 
said was their tribal mark. "And do you know,^^ said he, 
"that a man of that tribe would be as much ashamed at be- 
ing caught without that shoe-string around him, indoors 
or out, as you would if exposed naked before the public ?^^ 
After a while he remarked, "Fminy, about those niggers, 
isn^t it? Custom, and the consciousness engendered from 
it, rules all lives. I^m half inclined to accept Mr. Glad- 
stone's theory that it is even the creator of right and 
wrong.'' 

They reached Umzimkulu rather late in the evening, 
and were obliged to swim it. However, they got assistance 
from some Kaffirs, who took the clothes, gun, saddle-bags, 
and spare horse across. Mostyn told The Blue to go through 
alone, which he did, and then Mostyn himself leisurely 
swam over so as to make it a bath. Raynal thought it a good 
chance to practice the manoeuver taught him at Eland's 
River, and felt the better for his towage. 

That night they passed in perfect border style at "The 
Bar of Contention," a name well earned, so legends tell, of 
a house of accommodation belonging to the redoubtable and 
wealthy Brothers Strachan. 

The region upon which they now entered was seem- 
ingly a good farming country, rolling and parklike, hav- 
ing a deal of fine timber bush scattered about it. It is well 
watered for large stock. The "Bastards," or as they are 
officially named, the Griquas, then claimed all the land 
between Umzimkulu and St. John's, but Natal has since 
"assimilated" a large slice. 
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At a Griqua village on the river Ibee^ they DirJe a 
short halt to let the horses roll, and themselves gain in- 
formation. And now EaynaFs knowledge ol: the Afrikander 
patois was of use, for the Bastards speak that taal, though 
^tis not their "mother tongue/^ 

Zuurberg, another Griqua village, was the next otf- 
saddle, though not necessarily; but deluded by the legend 
^liottle" inscribed upon a shingle attached to the door of 
a shanty thatched with reeds, Most3m proposed that they 
should alight and investigate its larder. They expected 
nothing less than a haunch of venison here; bci'^ause the 
neighbouring forests were free hunting, and well stocked 
with duikers and bush buck. 

The Boniface of this caravanserxai was an elderly sailor 
of the saltiest type. He rolled out at the sight of two such 
white men and hoarsely bad them welcomr. "Glad to Fee 
yer^, guv'ners both. Shall I take orf yer saddles ?^^ he said. 

"What can you give us to eat?" asked Mostyn pru- 
dently. 

"Well, sir, my cook deserted yesterday. But if a bit 
0^ sea-pie " 

"We^ll make shift with that," interrupted tJie other, 
too hastily jumping to conclusions. "We all know what 
an old sailor-man can do in that line." 

"I hai'nt got no stable, gents. That's the kitchen," 
said the innkeeper, as the travellers were about to lead their 
steeds to a reed shed near by, that they might see that 
those faithful companions were honestly attended to. 
^TToull ha' to hitch 'em, side o' the door, so's we can have 
'em at hand, or the Bastards '11 pick 'em quick-sticks." 

"He doesn't give his neighbours a very good charac- 
ter," remarked the stranger to these parts. "This isn't 
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like the Free State." But they did as directed, and when 
the innkeeper had brought a bucket of mealies, which he 
poured upon the ground for the animals to pick up as best 
they could^ the two went inside. 

The canteen consisted of a single room, not more than 
ten feet by twelve, divided down the middle by a ^T)ar'' 
of two rough-sawn yellowwood planks, supported upon 
three casks. This left a three feet space for the customers, 
and about four feet in width of private domain for the 
landlord. At one end of this latter stood a large barrel of 
what Mostyn, on sight, designated "Sudden Death," being 
new overproof Natal rum. The casks which supported the 
counter, upon being tested by the toe of his boot, were ad- 
judged to contain "Peers Paralyser." 

At the other end, behind the counter, stood a large sea 
chest, which, being ingeniously eked out by a plank extension, 
formed the bed of the proprietor of this house of rest (?) 
for travellers. 

Mostyn unshipped the carbine from his back, and tak- 
ing a seat upon the counter, produced a well seasoned briar 
root pipe. The host swung himself over and reached down 
three thick glass tumblers from an assortment on the top 
of the rmn barrel, and called, "Time, gents. What's yer 
grog ?" 

"Not me," answered Mostyn for both, "give me a 
stick of American; and look sharp with that grub." 

The man fished under the plank part of his bed and 
drawing out an old red gin box, stirred up the miscellane- 
ous contents until he found the block of the tobacco, broke 
off a stick, and handed it up with the curt intimation, 
"Two bob!" Then he departed to his sea-pie factory. 

As indicating the kind of people amongst whom they 
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had now ventured, our travellers had noticed that under 
the man's jacket he carried a Colt's revolver, and that he 
displayed conspicuously in his helt a business-like sheath 
knife. Neither in Natal nor the Free State was any such 
accoutrement necessary, and the younger* man remarked 
upon it to his companion. 

"Yes,'' said he, "we shall come across some queer 
characters presently. This is ^No-Man's-Land' in fact as 
well as name, though the Griquas claim that the British 
government has donated it to them. But as they are a 
spiritless crowd, not a bit like the KaflBrs, this nominal 
cession to them has really thrown open an Alsatia for 
the scum of all South Africa to collect in. Natal ought to 
annex the lot, right up to St. John's River, and from the 
mountains to the sea; give these mongrels a farm* for 
each family, and make the title inalienable within twenty 
years or so, if ever. Thus each family would grow into a 
clan with the self-respecting emulation clanship begets. I 
would not permit anything of the nature of a promiscuous vil- 
lage to exist at all. Wait till you see Kokstad, and you will 
understand this point. In the meantime civilise them by 
example. This could be done by planting a respectable 
class of European colonists all over the country upon 
thousand acre free grants, alternating the grants to the Griqua 
families; so as to bring civilization by example, as T caP. it, to 
the doors of each Griqua family settlement. I ^ould make 
these thousand acre farm grants dependent upon actual occu- 
pation, and the titles transferable only upon the same teuure, 
and not even that before the original grantee ha*! been 
five years in occupation. The government could find scores 



♦Note. — In those days the word "farm" always implied six 
thousand acres. — Ed. 
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of the proper kind of men in England ready to jump at 
such a chance. I would not take mere strugglers; the quali- 
fication should be the possession of a thousand pounds of 
capital — cash or the money's worth — and up to three 
thousand of capital I would increase the grant for each thou- 
sand. Yet I would not T)lock' such larger grants; ti^ey 
should be separate farms; and, as I have said, only tenable 
bv occupation and saleable only in undivided thousand acre 
farms. But this is theory, intended to promote practical 
civilization, and fo\md a colony of permanently prosperous 
homesteaders. Governments don't exist for such radical 
nonsense; they are instituted (in colonies at least) to provide 
easy berths for the overflow of British cadets, and to pro- 
mote markets for the placing (on loans) of the financial cap- 
ital which cannot find safe borrowers within the narrow 
bounds of the tight little island.'' Here he ran out of 
breath, and began to talk sense again. "I wonder what 
that villainous looking smuggler is going to give us to eat." 

Feeling rested the two friends went to see how their 
horses were getting on, and finding that they had picked up 
all the corn, they called the fellow out of his kitchen to ask 
if he had anyone to take the animals to water. As it seemed 
from his reply that he was ^^cook, and mate, and captain 
too," but that the brook was close at hand, they themselves 
led the horses away; the host promising to have the pie 
dished up*on their return. 

Fastening the refreshed animals to the door-posts again, 
the hungry travellers sought their dinner and found it upon 
the counter, baked and served up, in a frying-pan. The 
"sea-pie" was flanked by a wooden bowl of caboo.ed mealies 
on the one side and a kettle of coffee on the other. Tin 
plates too ! — ^with steel knives and forks, all shiningly new ! — 
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were there; this being apparently the first meal which 
^^The House'^ had been called upon to serve to civilized be- 
ings. Two pannikins, and a canister containing sugar, also 
graced the board. Mine host was quite proud of the set- 
out; and drawing up a bench he characteristically suggested: 
"Now, gents, sail in !" 

"Call it half-a-quid !^' was the purveyor's verbal pre- 
sentation of the bill, for this "entertainment'* of men and 
beasts. The men were so little entertained by their share 
that Mostyn, for a good-bye, said softly and confidentially: 
"Say, Johnnie, d'ye want a sign for your hotel? Call it 
^The Dead Take In.' So long," and they cantered away be- 
fore the sense of it had got through his thatch. 

Passing several farm-houses, many of them quite up to 
the Free State Standard of those days, and some of them 
surrounded with more than the average Free State extent 
of ploughed lands, they crossed the Umzimshlava Eiver, a 
tributary to the St. John's; reached Kokstad before sun- 
down, and rode direct to the "Kaptein's" house to deliver 
the letter which Mostyn had received from Hezekiah at 
Edendale. 

The sight of the comparatively prosperous farm-houses, 
and the signs of provident industry shown by the extent 
and fair state of cultivation of the crops which they passed, 
led Raynal to enter a demurrer to Mostyn's derogatory 
remarks of the morning; but the latter would not withdraw. 

"And that's the sad part of it," said he. "There is a 
really sound element amongst all this rubbish, carted and 
dumped into this odd comer, by the Imperialist scavengers 
who wanted to clear the arena for a tussel with your far- 
mer friends. But that element will be swamped by the 
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inevitable action of the vicious forces of their present un- 
fortunate environment. If Natal does not strongly act, 
and that soon, this is what will happen: In a year or two 
the Pondas and Bacas, who, as it is, don't allow themjjo 
set foot beyond the Umtamvuna, will eat the Griquas up 
along the coast region; and if that old fraud, Hezekiah, is 
right, Letsea, the Basutoland chief, has his plans laid to 
gobble up that part of their country which lies under the 
mountains, in case the Dutch push him and his brothers 
too hard in the war which is sure to come between them 
sooner or later/^ 

Upon knocking at the door of the humble abode in 
Kokstad to which the friends rode without need of inquiry 
(for Mostyn had had business in this town before), it was 
opened by an undersized, yellowish-brown man, who came 
outside and asked in Afrikaanse patois who they were, 
and what they wanted? Mostyn, who knew him by sight, 
answered in a native dialect. On which the chief, for it was 
he, rejoined in lame English, ^^Oh, you are Mynheer Moss'n. 
Come right in.'' 

So this was Adam Kok — the King of the Griquas — or, 
Kaptein, as they style him in the patois. He called to 
some one inside the cottage, "Lukas, come and hold these 
horses," and when the white men had handed the reins 
to the individual who came at the call, the small king led 
the way into his palace. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

AN INTERESTING AND BUT LITTLE KNOWN CHAPTER OF SOUTH 
AFRICAN HISTORY — PICKED UP OUT OF THE DEBRIS 

OF A RUINED RACE. 



"The little beetle that we tread upon, 
Feels as much pain as when a giant dies.^ 



It was a low, single storied cottage, of unburned brick. 
A dwelling place that any self-respecting labourer in Eng- 
land or America would not care to live in. The main room, 
entered direct from the street, was furnished worse than the 
average Free State farmer^s "voor kamer," and the earthen 
floor had neither mat nor carpet upon it. 

Yet this was a palace and that insignificant and poorly- 
dressed person, the hereditary tribal king of a community 
which once had owned the whole south and west of what is 
now the Eepublic of the Orange Free State. 

Was it with a man like this that the travellers had 
been sent to bargain for that which would involve the 
expenditure of princely sums to develop? He looked, both 
in his person and his surroundings, a pauper. Where were 
the evidences of any communal state or power? The man 
Lukas, holding the horses outside, was the only visible 
attendant, and he might be one of the "princelings" of 
this attenuated monarchy. Such thoughts passed through 
RaynaFs mind, as he conducted in the Dutch patois, the 
short conversation which led to an appointment being fixed 
for the next morning. 
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This formality over, the white man went across to 
the stores of a trader with whom Mostyn had some sort of 
an acquaintance, and there they got Borderland accommo- 
dation for the night. 

The business on hand necessitated a convention of 
the "Eaad," or Council of the Nation. Horsemen were sent 
into the country to call these Councillors together, and it then 
appeared that the king was not so destitute of personal state 
as had at first appeared, for the messengers so sent were 
from his Eoyal bodyguard — a troop equipped and main- 
tained out of his private purse. Many a palaver with the 
"Eaad" so convened was held in secret session, and not 
a few private talks were had (still more secretly you may 
be sure), with individual members of the Council, before 
a conclusion was reached. 

In the meantime the friends hired a small house in 
the village, and arranged with a member of the Raad, whose 
farm was in the near neighborhood for the care and also 
the "insurance" of their horses, the latter being a necessary 
precaution in that country. Between the "talks" there was 
plenty of time to explore the town and neighborhood; and 
altogether, to Raynal at least, this episode proved of great 
interest. 

He gained, at first hand, a knowledge of some ob- 
scure bits of significant South African history; and by the 
process he was disillusioned from the glamour of much 
water-colour fiction which at home he had had presented for 
his acceptance in political news articles, and missionary tales. 
From these combined, he had formed the notion that the 
Griqua "settlers" (save the mark!) were both richiir and 
more pious than the "coarse and blood-tliirsty Boers," who 
had "ruthlessly supplanted" them along the banks of the 
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Vaal and Orange Elvers. Also that it had been by the 
humane and "disinterested" intervention of Capetown au- 
thority that they had been enabled to "settle" in the 
fertile district so freely (?) donated to them. Some 
better informed news writers were just enough to admit 
that the "ruthless" Boers paid cash, cattle, and wagons for 
the farms they bought, and that in consequence the (East) 
Griqualanders had large sums in the Cape Colony banks; 
Kok being credited with the possession of £100,000 or 
more. [Passant: — West Griqualand had no oflBcial 
existence then; pari; of what now constitutes that "Prov- 
ince" was in terms of the Zand Eiver Convention, Free 
State, and pari Transvaal. But that^s another story.] 

That is as may be, but ceri;ainly this wealth was not 
manifest in the personal appearance or immediate sur- 
roundings of either the little king, or any of his subjects 
with whom our commercial diplomats came in contact. 
Nor did Kokstad, of any other Griqua village, provide 
testimony in support of their alleged piety. To one ob- 
server it rather seemed that even the crudest elements of 
the second half of the Decalogue had failed to stick. The 
diary contains a note which will bear transcribing: "Is 
this the highest product of those civilizing influences w? u^h 
they tell us were brought to bear in Phillipolis, Rahma, 
and elsewhere, with signal success, upon this undoubtedly 
most interesting people? May it not be possible that the 
facts as I have been able to find them, epitomised for his 
^nation^ in this man and his surroundings, are the result 
of a set back due to that series of pitiful, mean, and cruel 
blunders and betrayals, of which Adam Heta has been 
telling me? Certainly, Old Colony history, as far as I can 
understand it, seems to be one chain of them. The Eng- 
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lish settlers, the Dutch fanners, and these Bastards, seem 
all alike to have fared ill at the hands of the opportunist 
placemen from Downing Street; so that the Governor's 
Chair at Capetown has verily become a grave for whatever 
reputation any of these Satraps brought with him from 
elsewhere/' 

The miserable collection of shanties and straw huts, 
which constituted the capital of this nominally independent 

nation,'' and was called Kokstad, is situated on a sloping 
spur of a mountain which was named to oiy traveller as 

Berg Viftak," a title given to it in commemoration of a 
great hunt which took place there, in which the Griquiis 
drove a heard of eland into one of the kloofs, and succeeded 
in slaughtering fifty of these grand game. Mostyn, after the 
fortnight's discomfort which they endured, spoke of it ever 
afterwards as- "Moimt Misery," and on a fly-leaf of the diary 
the present editor came across the following in Mostyn's 
handwriting: "The inhabitants of this very irregular (in 
more senses than one) town live sometimes as many as 
20 or 30 in a single roomed hut. Whenever there is a 
heavy storm the mud lies two or three inches deep on die 
floors. These creatures are worse than Kaffirs. They pre- 
tend to European civilization ; yet, until they are grown men 
and women, the few rags with which they cover (you cannot 
say clothe), themselves reveal more than they hide. Chil- 
dren are mostly seen running about stark naked. In young 
and old alike this is from choice, not necessity; for many 
of them have money and cattle, and farm implemoiits 
which they brought with them from over the Berg, and all 
may have, for the asking, if they would cultivate it, land 
of their own to farm, for ^de nacie* (the nation) — as the 
filthiest ragamuffin of them all will style himself and fellow 
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vagagbonds — ^possesses quite a territory. Rather than work 
this land they crowd into these wretched villages and subsist 
on mealies and mabele; obtained seldom by honest work, 
but mostly free of expense, either from some simple trader, 
who is deluded into giving credit, or by a pitiful tale to one 
of their more industrious fellow-countrymen, who may have 
taken up his TDurgher farm,^ and owns a tender heart. I am 
told the mortality in these villages is like the ravages of a 
permanent pestilence. The ^nacie' is summed up in their 
Chief. This Kok, who looms so large in news paragraphs 
and parliamentary debates, is a mean little creature; who 
lives in a miserable shed of two rooms, has no furniture, 
and when he is hungry — if no stranger is present — squats 
over a cooking pot and chucks mealies into his mouth with 
his hands." 



From his own notes it would appear that Eaynal did 
not take quite such a pessimistic >iew of things. His 
knowledge of the patois which the more intelligent of these 
people speak gave him a better opportunity to probe below 
the surface. Especially from two of the tribal Councillors 
of whom mention has been made, and by unofficial chats 
with the Chief, Kok, our youth gathered some interesting 
facts, which may, or may not, be as true as most history. 

But he saw faint chance of a hopeful future before 
this heterogeneous mixture of broken tribes; Hot'nots of 
the Karoo, Korannas, and a dominant class, the descend- 
ants of the mulatto and quadroon result of chattel slav- 
ery in the Cape. This was the detritus which Capetown 
diplomacy had produced, to be shot as so much rubbish 
into the dust hole of this "No-Man's-Land." 

A few pages hero transcribcMl verbatim from RaynaFs 
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diary, will, the editor thinks, prove a more interesting chap- 
ter than any paraphrase of it. For however crude the im- 
pressions and conclusions set down, the circumstances under 
which they were gained and written must give them value 
to the student of these episodes in South African history 
which are now almost forgotten, even where the incidents 
occurred. 



He writes: — "We passed through two villages, and 
called in at a couple of farm houses before we arrived at this 
town." 



4t 



"The Griquas are well supplied with wagons, oxen, 
sheep, goats, horses, and farm implements, which they 
brought with them from the Free State; a great part of 
which country they once owned. 

"As a rule the horses which I saw looked badly fed and 
worse used. As to the housing and personal surroundings 
of these people in the villages we passed through, and here 
too, they are dirtier than any of the natives I have come 
across anywhere, and this applies especially to their clothes 
and personal appearance, for though the Kaffirs are a good 
deal be-draggled, they are very tidy in their way and per- 
sonally clean. I mean according to their own notions oi 
cleanliness; for after carefully washing himself all over in 
a running stream, and with soap! a darky will proceed to 
grease himself. 

"The two farmers at whose houses we off-saddled were, 
however, different. Their cottages were regularly built 
rectangular houses, and nicely thatched; quite as large as 
the ordiary boer farm house which I have described. But 
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even there everything around was slovenly and unfinished/^ 

"Each family is entitled by their laws to a farm as 
his T)urgher right/ When the head of the family has made 
up his mind to settle on the land, he selects the locality 
where he will go and gives notice to the ^Kaptein/ Two of 
the ^CoimciP are sent with him, and they proceed to mark 
off by rough measurement, a square of six thousand acres, 
adjoining the last farip given out in that part. I must say 
this seems a great deal of land; but that is what I am told 
is the quantity to which each family is entitled. Beacons 
being put up around this grant, they and their localities 
are described, and a certificate of the survey having been 
drawn up by the ^Commission,^ the Kaptein signs a formal 
grant of the farm in accordance with such report. Heta 
says they are written in Dutch, and are the same as Major 
Warden's titles in the Free State. Thus everyone could be 
independent if they would, instead of miserably loafing, as 
they do in these villages. 

"The Chief, or ^aptein,^ Adam Kok, is, they say, 
very rich. Old Heta tells me he has ^eene groote schat' 
(a great treasure): It is in the principal Bank in Capetown, 
so that confirms what Ferris mentioned, that he was worth 
£100,000. Being king, he has not restricts himself to a 
T^urghur right' in the matter of land; but whenever he 
comes across an exceptionally good patch he ^grants' it to 
himself, in private ownership. So he is said to own large 
tracts, on wliich he feeds ^armies' of stock. Neither as 
^Chief,' or ^Government,' however, does he appear to get 
any tribute or taxes with which to carry on the national 
business. And this seems io be also the case with his offi- 
cials, for Heta — who acts as Lord Chancellor, Chief Justice, 
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and Village Police-Magistrate, in one — tells me that he 
himself performs these duties without salary, ^from his 
heart/ and for the Tionour of his nation/ However, for 
war or police purposes, the ^governments has the power of 
^requisition,^ the same as the Boers call ^commandeering^ — 
both of men and material. The service or goods so sup- 
plied are an arbitrary impost, the TDurgher right farm' 
paying for all. The Kaptein himself has, out of his private 
means, provided the horses and entire equipment of a 
toy regiment of cavalry, thirty men, who, under the com- 
mand of Ezaak Eiet, constitute the King's body guard; 
Kok, of course, being Commander in Chief. These warriors 
turn out in dark brown corduroy uniforms, billycock hats., 
cavalry swords, and short Enfield carbines. Also, by special 
permission of the Capetown Government, the Kaptein has 
imported two perfectly new bronze 4-pounder mountain can- 
non, and a pair of things for firing bombshells. These 
treasures are kept under a tumble down wattle and dab pent 
house. This arsenal stands in an enclosure next to Ezaak 
Eiet's house. Ezaak's is one of the best houses in Kokstad, 
so what are the others, think you? That seen over the wall 
of the ^laager' is an average specimen. I mustn't forget. 
Look in the sketch at that doorless erection next the can- 
nons; that is the House of Parliament! 

"It is affirmed that all the neighbouring Kaffir chiefs 
turn green with envy when they talk of these wonderful 
weapons; and Eiet, who, as ^Commandant,' has charge of 
them, fondled the little playings, and talked to them as if 
they were ^fetish,' when as a great favour he took me into 
his arsenal to examine them. As a matter of fact their 
chief value is as ^fetish,' if by the word we are to suppose 
something protecting by the power of superstition, because 
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were it not for the purely imaginary destructiveness of these 
little guns, the Bacas and Pondas, Mostyn says, would have 
^eaten up' these wretched newcomers long since. 



« 



"The Government, though nominally autocratic in the 
person of Kok, is really a triumvirate of Kok, Heta, and 
Eiet. These two latter evidently do more to keep the ^nacie* 
in existence, than their nominal head. National laws are 
proposed and considered at odd times by general gatherings 
of the heads of all the recognised families. I could not 
induce Heta to show me any written records of such meet- 
ings, and I doubt if they have any such record. The sum- 
moning of this Parliament shows the survival of one of 
the most autocratic of the powers of the old Hottentot 
Chieftainship. The Kaptein can veto the attendance of 
any ^family' representative; and need not give any reason 
for the act. The House of Parliament is a dirty, small, 
lopsided, reed-thatched hut. 

"Justice is administered by old Adam Heta (from the 
top of a sod wall, or sitting under the lee-side of a house), 
with care, promptitude and impartiality. This I noted by 
personal observation, which was confirmed by the testimony 
of traders and natives alike. This old dark-quadroon Judge, 
say the traders, is the Lot of this Gomorrah; they give Eiet 
also a good name, saying that he is a man of energy and a 
fearless fighter. His personality is worth as much as the 
cannons in the protection of the Griquas from the dark 
savage^ of the south, and the Basuto people over the moun- 
tains to the west. But Adam Heta is the favourite. 

"As for the little broWn Kaptein, the prosecution of our 
mission has disclosed him to be suspicious, but not cautious; 
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changeful, but willing to lie uselessly rather than admit 
that he has changed. He seems strangely blind to the added 
safety for himself and people which the scheme must bring 
if it can be carried through; and only seems to worry about 
what Governor Wodehouse may say, and whether he will 
be able to keep for himself all the money that is to be paid. 
He is fond of wandering around the town; potters in and 
out of the shops of the white traders, where he gets free 
drinks of coffee. Nor will he refuse pot-luck if he finds it 
on the table. I can say this for him: I have never smelt 
liquor upon him, and I am sure that is great praise to be 
able to say of a native who can pay for liquor. N. B. — His 
sceptre is a walking stick; presented to him, so I understood 
him to say, by Sir George Grey, as a tangible symbol of his 
title tb all No-Man's-Land. He makes this stick his con- 
stant companion; possibly sleeps with it. 

"Sometimes he will brag how devoted his people are 
to him, and how readily they obey the national regulations 
and submit to the summary fiat decisions of old Heta. 
But at other times he gets low spirited, and intimates that 
he is afraid the Natal Government will come and take away 
his country, because his people are Vithout law or order;' 
and have no government except the old tribal customs. 

"Heta tells me that Sir George Grey gave ^the nation' 
a written Constitution or scheme of government, when the 
people were sent into the territory which they now occupy. 
But he says Kok will not put it into practice, for fear of 
losing some of his shadowy powers as King. 

"As to the constant state of unrest in which they live 
because of their heathen neighbours both the Councillors 
stated that if it were not for the timidity oC the Kaptein 
the trouble could have been settled lon!>- since. Accord ins: 
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to them, Sir Walter Currie, by permission of the Cape Gov- 
ernment, had offered to come and personally lead the Gri- 
quas in a practical demonstration against whichever tribe 
was the most irritating. Sir Walter had had many Griquas 
in his special corps of Frontier Police, so that this offer 
must be taken as a testimonial of his belief that they had 
sufficient of fighting material in them to whip their Kaffir 
tormentors, and only needed leadership. But Kok quoted 
Scripture, and preferred the Quaker policy. ^The conse- 
quence is,^ said Riet, ^our outlying farmers are losing stock 
every day, and that is why you see so many in the villages, 
who ought to be on farms.^ 

" ^But this filth,^ exclaimed old Adam Heta to me one 
day, *this filth' (alluding to the village crowd who had been 
watching him try a case), is not ^the Griqua nacie.' To see 
our ^men' you should go on to the farms. There you will 
find a Bible in every house.''' 

" ^Come to my house, ye'Ue twee,' proposed Ezaak Eiet, 
who just then joined us, and Adam and I will tell you the 
^varre vaarheid' (true truth) about our people, and why 
we came to this barbarous region.' " 



« 



The diary contains only the substance of what was re- 
lated on that occasion, and is to the following effect: 

^^The three hundred ^families,' or thereabouts, which 
constitute Adam Kok's acknowledged following in No- 
Man's-Land, and lay claim to be the respresentative 
branch of the original ^Griqua Nation,' are, however, only 
one of the two factions into wliicli the conglomeration of 
half-castes and renmants of native tribes, which for a long 
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time had undisputed possession of the north bank of the 
Orange Eiver, split up. One faction came here and the other 
moved to the waste lands beyond the Vaal Eiver. 

'^In the days when the Dutch owned the Cape, an Arab 
half-caste, from Zanzibar way, was sold into slavery in the 
Cape. Having come on a vessel as ship's cook, or working 

as one after he was thus kidnapped, he went by the name 
of Cornelius Kok. His inherited mercantile instincts, how- 
ever, soon enabled him to scrape up enough to buy his free- 
dom, and then he set up to deal in slaves upon his own ac- 
count; chiefly, however (so runs the legend), by an inland, 
not sea-borne, business. This not only brought him wealth, 
but the power which came by having many agents through- 
out the then little known regions of middle South Africa. 

"One of Cornelius the Cook^s mercantile constituents 
in this live ivory trade was the Hottentot Chieftain of a 
tribe pervading the north of the Karroo and the hilly coim- 
try now called Fraserberg. The name of this Chief was 
Griqua. Cornelius married the sister of this interesting 
Hot^not, and when the wars between the Dutch and the 
Hottentots broke the nationhood of the latter to splinters, 
Kok, to whom the troublous times had proved a mine of 
wealth, so that he had become an object of envy to the 
Dutch settlers, was not unwisely persuaded by his brother- 
in-law, Griqua, to join him, with flocks and herds, and all 
his portable gear, in a migration to the ^Great Eiver,^ which 
Griqua had discovered in the far north; in fact that now 
known as the Orange Eiver. 

^To magnify this ^f ather^ of the existing ^nacie,' the nar- 
rators put forward the tradition that with this migration, 
Cornelius took white and black slaves, ^oxen and horses, 
sheep and goats, ontelbaar, without number.^ 
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"Upon the death of Griqua, Kok became Chief in virtue 
of his marriage and established himself all along the north 
bank of the river 'from Caledon to Vaal/ This territory 
became known subsequently as 'Griqualand^ to the whitfe 
colonists of the south. 

"His so-called Vhite slaves/ who were no doubt half- 
castes — and were not slaves at all but a following he had 
gathered — ^were soon assimilated by the genius of this half- 
breed into the common being of the Hot'not tribe; and 
promptly dominating the new conglomeration, they attracted 
many of the half-castes (scorned alike by the men of pure 
black as by those of white blood), who were set free to go 
their way by the slave-emancipation. 

"By the time the second Cornelius, of the House of 
the Cook, was on the throne, this influx of the half-castes 
was so great that th# nationhood became distinctly recog- 
nised as theirs; and alike to the Kaffirs on the northeast 
and the whites of the colony, they became better known as 
the 'Bastards^ than by their original designation. 

"Under Cornelius the second the Nation not only took 
in these Dutch speaking ex-slaves, with their white blood 
and semi-Christian upbringing; but they received large ad- 
ditions from the escaped remnants of the inland Korannas 
whose kraals were wiped off the earth by 'The 'Trail of Blood 
and Smoke.^ Thus strengthened, Cornelius II. pushed his 
way backwards from the river^s bank, 'benevolently assimi- 
lating' the fine pasturage and rich, well watered 'garden 
lands' of the small tribes occupying that region, until the 
Griqua herds were not only feeding on every oasis along 
the great river, but the half-civilised 'farm' Bastards were 
working the land away inland up to even the Eiet and Mod- 
der rivers. 
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They were not, however, left long in this state of pros- 
perous repose. With the measure they were meting ^assimi- 
lation' to their weaker KaflBr neighbours, the same sauce 
was about to be baled out to them. 

*^When the Boer voortrekkers crossed the Jordan of 
Orange Kiver they were not slow to see that the Griqua 
lands were fertile and attractive. There could be but one 
natural result. When a number of these farmers, conserva- 
tive, orderly, acquisitive, industrious, and above all closely 
united in communal object — detached themselves from the 
passing stream of voortrekkers, and settled down amongst 
that shiftness and ill-assimilated ^Griqua-nation,^ Nature's 
laws had to run their course. And Nature's laws, when they 
run without the hand of Grace upon the throttle valve and 
brake lever, always work out cruelty, injustice, and finally 
disaster. # 

"That's so. In less than a quarter of a century an in- 
teresting problem in evolution was frustrated. From the 
condition of a prosperous and semi-civilised people these 
Griquas have been reduced to a straggling congeries of loaf- 
ers living upon the remains of their stagnating capital. 
They have been thrust back towards pure barbarism, and 
their land has been cozened out of them by fraud, force, 
and ^civilised' diplomatic skill. 

"The Griquas are now split into two clans. Heta says 
all the lowest class, and most of the Free State Koranna 
element, went with Waterboer, being pushed by the Dutch 
people over the Vaal Eiver, where they are held together 
(so the old man says) by three missions. One he names 
Fennel, another Hebron, and the third Rahma. The other 
division is this following of the tribal King, Adam Kok. 
These, by the British, have been ^benevolently decanted' into 
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this back slum whence their expiring moans can no longer 
reach and offend the sensitive ear of the ^progressing' white 
man. Yes! Lay it all upon those ^grasping Boers/ ye his- 
torians who write under the shadow of Table Moimtain; 
but old Heta and Ezaak Eiet seemed to hate the Dutch less 
who took ^commercial' advantage of them, or openly played 
the game of ^grab/ than they execrated, with bated breath, 
the false ^friends' who diplomatically flattered them, used 
them and then flung them upon this dunghill." 

And this is how the wreck seems to have come about: 
"At the time of the great Boer migration. Dam Kok 
was King of the Griquas. He was a more or less educated 
man; and personally visiting Capetown, made some sort of 
a treaty with the English Governor, by whom he was recog- 
nised as an independent sovereign. This was not, however, 
of his own motion. He was put up to it, and backed in 
Capetown, by the missionaries, who found themselves in a 
promising field amongst the white-man half-breeds of this 
prosperous community. For these, brought up as all the 
older of them had been, under the patriarchal conditions of 
their servitude in the Boer farm house, where daily family 
prayer and weekly household kirk were standard routine, 
needed no ^conversion,' but only ceremonial training, to make 
them into full ^church members' of whatever sect the mis- 
sionary who had the exploitation of them happened to be." 
As was mentioned above, many families of the trok- 
kers stopped amongst the Griquas, and hired farms from 
the Chief. These, sending word to their friends still in the 
Colony, telling them of the warm nest they had come upon, 
were soon joined by sufficient numbers to make them strong 
enough to neglect irksome questions both as to the bounda- 
ries and the rents of their ^lired' pasture grounds. 
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"Dam Kok and his missionary friends resented the 
loss of cash, and naturally proceeded to test the value of 
the ^treaty^ with the English by calling upon the Governor 
at Capetown to remove his trespassing and defaulting sub- 
jects. This sort of thing was just what the diplomats wanted, 
for it enabled them to put a finger int6 the pie and grope 
for plums. And they pulled out a big one." 

"My informants say : This appeal for a just applica- 
tion of the provisions of the treaty was answered bluntly 
by a demand for revision of the same. And the revised 
version took the form of an agreement on the part of the 
Colonial Government to sustain and protect Dam Kok and 
his people forever, in their right and possession of the strip 
of land, along the Orange Eiver, from Caledon Junction to 
a mountain on Vaal River, and inland up to the Riet River, 
from where it comes out of the Basutoland mountains to its 
junction with Modder River, and thence a line to the inoun- 
tain on the Vaal. (Both Heta and Riet could talk quite 
glibly on these technicalities, having been on many an ^in- 
spection-of-f arms' commission.) But not T)ecause right was 
right,' be sure, was this undertaking given. The price ex- 
acted was a renunciation by the Griqua King in favour of 
Great Britain of all lands which he had hired to Boers, 
or which the Griquas occupied, between the Riet and 
Modder rivers; and a cession of the district to the Crown, 
absolutely. Griqua owners or squatters were to be with- 
drawn within the new boundaries. The Cape diplomats also 
insisted upon an abandonment to the English of all claim 
to any other territory except as above, over which the Gri- 
quas might have possible rights. 

"This transaction was the foundation of British title 
to sovereignty north of the Orange River; previously they 
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had not one scrap. And so the Boer fugitives found them- 
selves once more within the meshes of John BulPs net. 

*^Dam Kok died about that time, and his eldest son, 
Abram, assumed the Kapteincy, He was such an abomina- 
ble reprobate, however, that even Griquas could not stomach 
him; and a grand Council of ^de nacie' deposed Abram, 
and bestowed the kingship on his brother, Adam, the present 
ruler in No-Man's-Land. 

"Still worried by the Boers (who were practically un- 
restrained, notwithstanding the price paid by the ^parties 
of the second part' in the new compact), poor Adam gave 
his English ^protectors' (?) a refresher in the shape of a 
further strip of territory, along a brook, south of the true 
source of the Eiet River, but running into it. This strip 
includes now the towns of Fauresmith and Smithfield. 

"Major Warden was sent up to administer the new ad- 
dition to the British Empire, and proceeded to try and re- 
move all the ^Colonial squatters' from within Kok's rapidly 
contracting dominions by the double persuasive of a threat 
to help that chieftain collect his rents, and at the same time 
offering them freehold land grants, on a nominal ^recogni- 
tion/ in the new ^Sovereignty,' if they would conie peacea- 
bly in. 

"The Boers readily met these liberal proposals and took 
up (in as many names as they could safely coin) all the land 
they could get the easy going Major to issue titles to. But 
alas, for human gratitude! As soon as by this means they 
had got a firm foothold in the land, they promptly con- 
spired; rode into Winburg town one fine morning, a couple 
of hundred strong; packed the British Eesident on an ox- 
wagon, and carted him over the Orange Eiver. There, with 
an intimation that he could tell his Queen that *Boers were 
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competent to govern themselves/ they wished him a pleas- 
ant journey to Capetown.* 

"A ^Commission' from the new-bom Republican Gov- 
ernment followed up this achievement by riding under arms 
intb Adam Kok's town, where they bluntly informed • him 
that they had annexed the whole ^aarde/ and that he must 
supply men and horses to help defend it from the ^Kaap- 
enaars/ Moreover, that the ^Government' had levied a liut- 
tax of five (Dutch) dollars per dwelling, upon all ^coloured 
people/ which he (Adam Kok), was held personally respon- 
sible for, must collect, and pay into the Treasury of the 
Dutch Republic. 

"Fortunately for the Griquas, Sir Harry Smith and 
his troopers came at the double-quick, and that most prompt 
of Generals hauled King Kok across the river into the 
Colony. My 'simple informants say it was to obtain the 
benefit of his wise head in planning the war about to come. 
I venture to guess it must have been to keep him out of 
mischief. Then Sir Henry scrambled across the swollen 
river (for the rains were on), said to the Griqua troops 
(which, on the Boers' mandate, had been assembled), 'turn 
ye behind me/ and set out, hot foot, to smoke the wasps^ 
nest at Bloemfontein.^^ 

In the account following, I cannot do better than givo 
Ezaak Riet's narrative closely: 

"Word was brought in, during the second day's march, 
that the Boers were coming 'in an army.' Upon hearing 
this Sir Harry changed the disposition of his troops. 'He 
gave/ said Riet, 'the post of honour to the Griqua com- 



*NoTE. — The reader must- bear in mind that this is the old 
Griqua Councillor's statement as to how the Boers gained the Free 
State. It is only half the truth. 
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mando/ As Eiet explained it, I seemed to fancy that Sir 
Harry disposed them thus in order that they could neither 
run away, or desert the Boers; for he changed their position 
in the column from the rear into the middle of his white 
troopers. ^And there is another thing/ interjected old Heta 
Vhich shows what a good heart Sir Harry had. He kneu 
what lions our people are, when they go into battle, so, as 
he did not want all the Boers killed — ^bandits though they 
were — ^he took away all our gun caps.^ It seems to me that 
Sir Harry Smith was a bit of a joker as well as a wily tac- 
tician. 

"The farmers were nearer than had been expected, for 
next day, as the Colonial troops with the Griqua squad in 
this order and condition, were pushing through a pass be- 
tween two hills, a Boer ambuscade opened fire from both 
sides, killing two English troopers and nine Griquas at the 
first volley. A hurried strategic movement to the rear natu- 
rally ensued. But at the first puff of smoke Sir Harry 
had had his howitzers unlimbered, and the very first dis- 
charge of their shells set the long grass on fire wherever 
they fell. That was more effective than their splinters, for 
as all South Africans know, a blaze in the tambooti would 
stampede even Alexander's veterans out of it. No wonder 
the farmers incontinently broke cover and rode for dear 
life — every man to his tent. And this is the two Griqua 
eye-witnesses' account of the ^glorious and stu])])ornly con- 
tested' Battle of Boomplats. 

"During the British occupation following this event, 
the Griquas seem to have had rest from external troubles, 
but were torn by sectarian missionary disputes. Finally 
the attenuated ronmant of Adam Kok's Sovereignty was 
sold to the British ; his people commenced selling their farm 
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rights to Boers and colonists, and the whole community 
gathered into villages, or went loafing and drifting around. 
Ultimately (a few years after the ^abandonment^ of its Or- 
ange River colony by the Cape Government), the condition 
of the Griquas having become a patent scandal, Capetown 
was stirred up by the energetic protests of the missionaries, 
and organised a wholesale ^decantation^ of Kok and his 
crowd to this place (No-Man's-Land). 

"Although this historic deportation was under the direct 
management of the Cape Government, my informants de- 
clare it proved a terribly ruinous piece of business. They 
declare that by the privations of the migration, the plim- 
derings of the tribes along the route, and from the change 
of feed, when the cattle got here they lost the greater part 
of their stock — and, oddly enough, all their missionaries! ! 

"Heta mourns the lost. He says since they came here 
everything has gone wrong. The ^Kaptein's heart, is 
broken.' The decimation of this stock, and the general 
breaking up of things during the migration, has filled the 
country with thieves and beggars; whilst hanging as a cloud 
over all, the Pondos, the Bacas, the Basutos, are ready to 
destroy them at the first convenient opportunity. So it 
seems to me that imless Mostyn's plan of annexation to 
Natal be carried out, and that soon, the whole of this de- 
cidedly interesting community must perish in a few years." 



* 
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CHAPTER XITT 

THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT FACTOR IN THE FUTURE HIS- 
TORY OP THE WORLD. 

In the preceding chapter the Boer Migration of the 
thirties has been mentioned as that specific cause which set 
in motion the forces which eventually disintegrated the Gri- 
qua nation. And since this migration is palpably also that 
which determined the direction of the entire future of South 
Africa, it may be as well here to collate some of RaynaPs 
scattered opinions about the migrating Boers, gleaned at 
various times from original sources. 

In a writing dated many years ago he sets down his 
deductions to the following effect: 

Of the Boers generally, he asserts that they are a people 
utterly adverse to violence, or strife for its own sake, being 
singularly amenable to ^^government" control. But. he 
claims that government over them must be exercised in a 
fatherly, familiar, and flexible fashion. 

After commenting upon the patient docility with which, 
during the first third of last century, the "Afrikaander^^ 
population bore their share of the insolent tyranny of the 
British Governors of the Cape, though it again and again 
aroused active discontent amongst the "English" settlers 
themselves, Raynal mentions how tlieir patience broke down. 
But still they refrained from blood guiltiness with men of 
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their own colour. They displayed a v^ry much higher type 
of courage; they retired. 

He writes: 

^TThe regrettable inability of the Downing Street mind 
to establish sympathetic political relationship between Brit- 
ish oflScialism and the patriarchal idiosyncracies of the 
Boer led (as is history), on the part of the sturdy farmers, 
to a determined separation of themselves from John Bull 
and all his works, and they withdrew themselves by whole 
clans, both from the domination and the domain of the 
blimdering Britishers. 

"This splendid colonising material, this high strung 
and peculiar people, who can be led by a *reimpie' (a shoe- 
string) by anyone who knows how to engage their sympa- 
thies, but whom whips of scorpions cannot drive against their 
prejudices, was forced out of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope by as stupid a want of tact, and they have since 
been chivied all over the wilderness of the interior, with as 
vacillating and unintelligent a policy as Pharaoh of old 
showed towards those whom the Boers claim for their par- 
ticular prototypes.^' 

As to their striking political distinctions, he says: 

"Persons who travel much in South Africa cannot fail 
to be struck with the marked distinction of sociological char- 
acteristics between the Boers of Natal, Free State, and the 
Transvaal respectively .'' Our young colonist formed a the- 
ory in explanation of the fact. He points out that the 
"Boers^^ are no more racially "Hollanders'^ than the "Ameri- 
can-English'' people. 

He says: "It is a manifest derogation to class the 
splendid men. of the true Af rikaander race in the same cate- 
gory with the decadent, even though .surface polished. Hoi- 
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lander. For although Afrikaander ^stock^ is, as all the world 
knows, a cutting from the Netherlands ^tree;' neverthless, 
having been planted amidst utterly new environment, en- 
grafted plentifully with some of the best blood of France 
(and not a little of that which has imparted strong enter- 
prise and shrewdness) ; the product today is a new race. 
These facts create an absolute distinction between the Afri- 
kaander and the Hollander. 

"But though the process of the evolution of this new 
race to self-recognition was going on at the time of the 
great migration, neverthless, there were yet some clans which 
had kept themselves very closely to the conservative idea 
of the Netherlands being their homeland and Africa a for- 
eign country. Here was a separating political issue. Then 
there were religious differences; for although the Boers 
profess a common Protestantism they practise three varie- 
ties of that faith. These were also diffusive forces. 

"So it happened that in the current of the migration, 
though set a-flowing by the force of one common impulse 
simply to escape from a government which trampled upon 
their susceptibilities, and stupidly ignored their habits and 
desires; yet when its own motion had given that stream the 
necessary fluidity, its elements became segregated by the 
affinities of their religious and racial tendencies; and the 
component ingredients precipitated themselves in the form 
of three new communities, by force of this sociologic gravi- 
tation. Communities sympathetically united, but politically 
distinct. 

"The cannier and more cautious fluttered down almost 
as soon as they got across the. British boundary. Here was 
a good land, with civilisation still within measurable dis- 
tance. They Tiired' squatting and grazing rights from the 
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^Towa people' whom they found in possession; who spoke 
their language, and were, some of them (at least by the 
left hand), of their own blood. These cautious ones origi- 
nated the present Orange Free State. 

"The irreconcilables, especially those possessed by a 
living faith in Him whose subjects need call no other man 
^Master,' pushed on under Gideon Joubert, Pretorius, Cil- 
liers, Potgieter, Ketief, and Maritz, straight through all 
semblance of civilisation, convinced that the land of corn 
and wine, of milk and honey, a goodly Canaan, lay beyond, 
ready to be given them as an inheritance forever, their very 
own ^unsuzeraintied.' 

"And this faith in very deed evolved wonders as phe- 
nomenal as the list enumerated by the eloquent Apostle. 
They in strictest fact slew armies, subdued lions and peopled 
desolate wildernesses. 

"But even in this section of the migrationists there 
were discriminating forces. The extremists, and men of the 
purer Netherlands strain, were dominated by a disregard 
of lower considerations. Theirs was a Pilgrimage of Faith; 
to Canaan they were bound; and literally ^in the name of the 
Lord' they set out to exterminate the savage Mosilikatse 
and wipe up his trail of blood and smoke. And they pounded 
away also at the Zulu hordes of Dingaan, until, at ^Blood 
Kiver,' they finally broke the power of the coast KaflBrs and 
made Natal possible. ^In the Lord's name!' yes. For we 
find them on that last great battle field against fully twenty 
times their number of hitherto unconquered Tieathen,' dedi- 
cating themselves, personally and nationally, by a solemn 
bargain with the Lord of Armies. 

"Then these also drifted apart into two saparate com- 
munities, and Natal and Transvaal were born. For Maritz 
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and Retief located their Canaan by the compass of a greater 
share of worldly wisdom than the stubborn followers of 
Potgieter and Joubert and Pretorius. The former were wise 
enough to know that a land-locked community would always 
be a poor one; and though isolation might be an encincture 
for the shrine of their political ^onafliangklijkheid/ yet it 
must of necessity carry with it enduring social and economic 
stagnation. To reinforce those who were left alive of the 
conquerors of Natal, others crept on through the middle 
plains, from river to river, and thence over the Drakens- 
berg into the Land of Smoke, always heading for the sea. 
And the adventures of these bands were probably the most 
picturesque of any. A literal and prosaic record of their 
woes and wars before they had ^cleaned' that country, and 
made it worth Capetown's while to come up by sea and 
^gobble' the result, would furnish matter for a novel more 
sensational than modern realist ever yet dreamed.^' 

:ie:ie:ie:is:ii:ie:is:ic 

The Afrikaander made South Africa. The diamonds 
and gold and "foreign capital^' have been incidental conse- 
quences. Hence Paul Krueger's recent political move of 
bringing a pestilential swarm of Netherlanders into his Re- 
public, in order that he might change its almost social- 
democratic institutions into the sort of economic oligarchy 
that characterised the rennaissance Holland, was a retrogres- 
sion from true Afrikaanderism. It was as unpatriotic an 
act, and as fatal an error as the worst enemy of a united 
South Africa could liave wished him to commit. 

His policy — tliough personally, I believe, his eyes were 
blinded to the fact — was an abdication of the Afrikaander 
Birthright, and palpably it was an insult to the intelligence 
of the rising generation of bright young Afrikaanders, to 
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whom the benefit of all the fruit — ^political, social and eco- 
nomic — of Africa, their Mother-country, is due. as their nat- 
ural heritage. Was it Africa for the Afrikaander, to bring 
in a swarm of Europeans who socially and politically proved 
themselves utterly "uitlandische^' to every true Af rikaansche 
Ideal ? They whose confessed object was to transmute South 
Africa into a Batavian Province ! These were the men who 
cast South African Democratic Freedom bound into the 
fiery furnace; these and not Cecil Ehodes. Rhodes, the 
social-democratic Rhodes of the eighties, would have secured 
Africa for Afrikaanders on an unassailable basis, had not 
this episode of national hypnotism, coupled with the open 
attempt to sell the republics to a Continental "Protector," 
harrassed him into the opportimism which wrecked him 
and broke his heart by making the forcible expurgation of 
this element of "netherlandish-madness'^ from the South 
African problem, an unavoidable necessity for the conser- 
vation of the British Empire itself. 

But this is the noblest utterance of all : 

We Are Afrikaaners^ Not Dutchmen. Africa 
Is Our Mother-Country^ Not Europa. The Lan- 
guage We Speak Is Afrikaansche^ Not Hol- 

LANDSCIIE. PiET JoUBERT. 



[ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PROFESSIONAL WITCH DOCTOR AT WORK — ^AN INTERLUDE 

AT UMGENI — ^A CRAWL IN THE DARK — A CRACK ON THE 

HEAD — AND LIVE FREIGHT IN THE WAGON. 

One evening a messenger arrived from Ezaak Kambnla 
to tell Mostyn that the wagon was waiting at the Ibees 
River for his instructions; and as nothing more could be 
done at Kokstad, the next morning^s sun rose upon prepara- 
tion for departure. The two friends had a last interview 
with the little brown King and old Adam Heta, then their 
horse-hoofs blythely kicked the dust of "Mount Misery^^ be- 
hind them. 

Travelling with the wagon, they soon crossed the TJmt- 
amvuna river, and entered the Pondo coimtry, a region ut- 
terly abandoned to barbarism (the mission stations to the 
contrary notwithstanding.) 

The villages which we saw were large, and the huts 
far better kept than the average Kokstad dwelling. Villages 
were usually perched on a hill top, or hung upon the slope 
of a mountain side. The natives possessed numbers of cat- 
tle, and the men who from time to time came to the wagon 
were a finer race, and cleaner and better fed than the Griquas. 

During the forenoon trek on the third day they arrived 
near one of these Pondamese kraals, the whole population 
of which were running around it with as much aimless 
excitement as ants about a smashed hill. Mostyn halted 
the wagon, and sent Kambula to find out the cause. 

We saw him mingle with the throng, and a cluster of 
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blacks gathered around him. Soon he came leaping and 
bounding down the hill towards the wagon, shouting m 
wild excitement as he ran. But not one of the villagers 
made a move in our direction, whereas, usually, the sight 
of the wagon was a magnet for every native within range. 
Mostyn drove on to the grass; and ordering John to out- 
span, we went to meet Kambula. 

"Witchcraft is upon the kraaV^ shouted he in English, 
"and the Sansi is coming.^' He turned to the immediate 
duty of the outspanning, all the time keeping up a high 
pitched exchange of sentences, in Zulu^ with John, the voor- 
looper. 

When the latter had gone off with the bullocks, Kambula 
squatted to tell the tale to his white men. He spoke in a 
fairly fluent English, but with all the native excitement and 
gesticulation of th.e hands. In effect, the trouble appeared 
to be that a few days previously the Umnumzaan, or Head- 
man of the village, had been bewitched whilst himting in 
the mountains near a rival kraal. The witchery was of 
course in his imagination, but that is not what Kambula 
said. His tale was that, following the dogs, who had run into 
a narrow "kloof,^^ and were barking furiously, the unfortu- 
nate hunter had climbed upon a rock overlooking this narrow 
ravine, and from which he expected to be able to throw his 
spears with effect at whatever game the dogs might put up. 
But instead of game, to his horror he perceived that the dogs 
were barking at a "Tickloshe,^' or, as our Spiritists would 
call it, a materialised Imp of the Pit. This alarming agent 
of some enemy of tlie Headman "put the black spot on him^^ 
instanter. 

This is how Kambula related it: "Dogs, you know,^^ 
said he, "can see Tickloshe even when not materialised ; 
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and even when they catch them like this one was, they never 
run away. But the hunter was bewitched at once, so that his 
knees turned to water, and he fell before it in fear." It 
seems to have been a somewhat inadequate personality to 
scare a big ^T)uir^ Kaffir out of his wits, for Kambula said 
the villages discribed it as "a little man made of white stone, 
and not higher than a knobkerrie. And^e had a bald head/' 
This latter fact seemed to be of great significance to our su- 
perstitious driver. "Therefore," was his awestruck comment, 
"it must have been a devil of the first class." 

The Headman, it seemed, had also been so imprudent as 
to leave his village without having put on his "protective 
mooti" (charms almost always seen around the necks of the 
Natal and coast natives, and previously mentioned). Conse- 
quently, according to Kaffir superstition, he was at the mercy 
of any enemy who had a local devil in his pay cunning 
enough to trick the victim into voluntarily looking at him. 

When the white little devil vanished, the frightened hun- 
ter raced home as fast as his legs could carry him, in order 
to "eat protection," but before he could filfd his neck string, 
to get the mooti, he fell down, vomiting blood. 

Assiduously nursed by his wives, he had remained very 
ill until the night before our arrival, but in the mirk of that 
midnight, "a great pounding had been heard on the top of his 
hut, and the women, rushing out, saw — doubtless by the Van- 
ing glare of a gibbous moon,' — a huge baboon dancing on the 
roof, and he barked at them." "That is," said Kambula, "it 
looked like a common baboon ; but of course it was the Tick- 
loshe (intimating ^time's up'), for as soon as the sick man 
was told he gave a great yell and died." "The village is be- 
witched," he concluded, "and is so full of devils that it will 
have to be abandoned unless the Sansi (native witch doctor)- 
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whom the people have sent for, can cast them out; and ^smell 
out^ the worker of the malignant witchcraft." 

During this narration the excitement of our usually 
somewhat dignified driver was intense, and his action dra- 
matic. It was an odd experience. Here was this mission- 
bred native, a full church member of Edendale Mission — 
who could read an^ write, who prided himself upon being 
"civilized," hurled back into agonies of pagan superstition 
by contact with an incident in which he was not even per- 
sonally involved. We poked fun at him; and said that an 
educated man like himself ought not to take these things seri- 
ously. 

"Yes," said he, "I knew what you would say. You tell 
us there is no Vitchcraft.^ But why do you white men say, 
^This thing is lucky; and that thing is unlucky?^ What 
makes good and bad ^luck ?^ Then you believe in ghosts. But 
what are ghosts? Are they not ^Tickloshe?^ But I have found 
white men who did believe in witchcraft; only you do not 
know how to work it. But we ^Bantu' know it is real; and 
are able to work4t; and that is a great difference. We can 
send the Tickloshe, whom you call ghosts, against an enemy, 
sometimes seen and sometimes only felt, and by our mooti 
can give them strength to kill his cattle or make him sick. 
Yes, like this case, kill him outright, if they catch him unpre- 
pared. You white men curse people. I once was at a long 
cursing in our church at Edendale. You wish in your hearts 
to do them secret harm; but you have no means of controll- 
ing the ghosts who would carry out your wishes. We KaflBrs 

can. I have often talked ab<5ut these things to Mr. 

and Mr. (then well known missionaries in Natal), 

and they can^t persuade me, for that is what I think." 

This appeal was staggering, because it contained so 
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many half truths; but we denied the application to present 
facts which were very plain, if the account that had been 
given him was correct. We said that the Headman had 
come across some poor, half-starved Bushman, who had strayed 
down from the Quathlamba. His whiteness was caused by 
the clay with which he had smeared himself, as Kambula 
ought to know. But the Headman, saturated with supersti- 
tion, quite possibly had believed that the household devil of 
an enemy had trapped him; and, finding his magic neck- 
string gone, had received a shock. Then in the unusual ex- 
ertion of his frantic race home he had broken a blood vessel. 

Kambula met this theory obliquely. Taking from 
around his neck a string of "charms,^^ he pointed to one dirty 
bit of stick amongst them. 

"You remember that, Mr. Moss'n," he said. "You did not 
believe that with one end of it I could make you vomit, and 
with the other end I could make you purge. But was I not 
right r 

Mostyn laughed, and, turning to Raynal, described the 
incident shortly but forcibly. The native 'casuist grinned in 
triumph, and slipping on his "mooti" collar again, con- 
tinued : 

"It is all done by these you call ^medicine.' You white 
men know not how to use them except on your own sickness. 
You cannot make witchcraft so as to control (or ward off) 
the ghosts with them. These," touching his collar, "are all 
protective mooti. As a Christian I would not carry any oth- 
ers. But if I had to go back and live in a kraal I should be 
obliged to buy the other kind (the malignant), or I could 
never live in peace. I would be like a man without spear or 
kerrie. Everyone would feel at liberty to insult me." Kam- 
bula concluded by saying that the village had sent a deputa- 
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tion to the "Sansi," taking with them an ox for his fee, to 
bring him to "smell oiit^^ the ciilprit who had bewitched to 
death the Headman and the kraal; and he said that if it 
should prove to be any one belonging to the village itself 
they would kill him or her by torture, then and there ; but if 
the Sansi should denounce an outsider, the case would have 
to be referred to King Faku, who would do the killing and 
get the lion's share of the victim's property. 

All this was so very interesting that Eaynal made copi- 
ous notes whilst the porridge and coffee were under way for 
tiffin. 

After they had eaten, Mostyn sent Kambula up the hill 
again to learn how things were going. He also told him to 
send some leading man of the kraal down to the wagon, so 
that they might get an "indaba'' about the business at first 
hand. He was also to find out whether the natives would ob- 
ject to the white men beng present at the "smelling out.'' 

The driver had not been gone more than a quarter of 
an hour when the throngs upon the hill-side were seen hurry- 
ing in one direction with much hooting and howling. Then 
Kambula came back on the run to say that the "Doctor" 
was in sight, and that the "Malungu might be present if they 
did not interfere." He added that no native dare come to us 
from the village until the incantations of the Sansi should 
have taken place; nor would any of them take food until 
that dread ceremony was over. 

We asked him if he intended to be present at the func- 
tion. He shook his head, and, said that, on the contrary, he 
should keep behind the wagon, for he had no desire that a 
witch doctor of an alien tribe should "set his eye upon" him. 

Eaynal and Mostyn walked towards the village, the lat- 
ter as usual with a rifle slung at his back; and they almost 
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met the wizard face to face. This dreaded individual was a 
fine big fellow, made to look bigger and more terrible by his 
barbaric and mysterious trappings. His head was crowned 
by a hnge cap of what looked like long-haired black monkey 
skin, on which were tied three or four great white furry 
balls, each as large as a man^s fist, and bobbing about in 
front of it. His face, probably that he might outshine "dev- 
ils of the first olass,^^ was daubed with whitewash, even to 
the lips. Strings of bones, roots, and bits of stick, no doubt 
valuable ^stock in trade,' loaded his neck. Over his fat 
shoulders he wore a shaggy skin robe, and had big cuffs 
and frills of the long-haired skin about his elbows and wrists. 
A European blanket, black, hung around his waist for a sort 
of petticoat, and brass wire bangles loaded his wrists and 
ankles. In one hand he carried a long rod, elaborately carved ; 
in the other he held a whisk made of eland tails. 

In striking contrast with this pompous and prosperous 
looking figure, two almost naked and half starved disciples 
followed their master. Their faces were also whitewashed; 
and for adornment (or to increase their hideousness) they 
had daubed and smeared their arms and ribs something in 
skeleton fashion. 

The crowd of villagers streamed behind and away on 
either hand, but seemed careful not to press too much for- 
ward lest the eye of the priest-judge whom they had called to 
their assistance might prematurely fall upon them. 

The mob, which had yelled and jabbered whilst the 
wizard was at a distance, had smimmered down to complete 
silence now; and the whole crowd entered the village. We 
marched alongside the Sansi, who, however, took not the 
slightest notice of our intrusion. 

On arriving at the open space of the village, the wiz- 
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ard stopped with dramatic suddenness, and began striking 
right, left, and in front of him with his whisk, as if at un- 
seen beings, which of course he intended the crowd to believe 
he couM see, and was smiting hip and thigh. His emaciated 
followers at the same time set up a dismal howling, most un- 
canny, which forcibly claimed the attention, even affecting 
the white men. 

When the master hand had brushed up the ghosts to 
his satisfaction he sunk down to the ground, folding his 
feet under him and covering them with his blanket. He then 
reached out with his long stick and described a segment of 
a circle in the dirt in front of him. 

Then all the villagers squatted themselves beyond that 
mark; the men quite naked, the women with their karosses 
let down loosely on their hips. 

Mostyn, who understood this tribe's language perfectly, 
took up a position with his friend where the opening of one 
of the horns of this semi-circle gave them a good view of 
both parties to the drama, and, for the enlightenment of Ray- 
nal, translated the "patter'' of the performance as it went on. 

The cunning old wizard sat awhile like an image; his 
two assistants behind him meanwhile moaned and howled 
in blood-curdling tones, until the terror of it had suflBciently 
soaked in. Suddenly boimding to his feet, he stretched both 
rod and whisk towards the villagers, and shouted, " Vumani ?" 
(Do you agree). A murmur of "Zi ya vamu" (we agree), 
ran through the crowd. 

The two disciples ceased their howling, and squatted. 
The Sansi, standing, commenced a chant which sounded 
something like the song sung by the boys at the dance on the 
Ixopo. Mostyn, after listening awhile, pronounced it to be 
a sort of invocation to the spirits of the ancestors of his 
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clients, or a summoning of all the Tickloshes, for he could 
make out little but a string of names and titles. 

The wizard kept at this for quite a while, then suddenly 
again stretched liis implements towards them and shoutfed, 
"Do you agree ?'^ to which they again said, "We agree/' 

Then the really sensational part of the performance be- 
gan. Sinking to earth once more, and covering his feet care- 
fully, the fellow laid down his stick, and thrusting the whisk 
into a belt at his waist, he began to work his hands in a man- 
ner that suggested to the white on-lookers that he knew some- 
thing of hypi\otic trickery. His assistants, seated now, re- 
sumed their howling, but in lower and more mournful tones. 

The villagers crouched, still as stones, and seemed hardly 
to breathe. The Sansi muttered low, raised his rod, and said, 
quietly, "I am here ! Devils are in this village V 

"Zi ya vuma,'' was the ready reply and as they an- 
swered, the villagers clapped their hands. 

"The oxen are bewitched,^' said the Sansi tentatively. 

'TVe agree,'' replied one or two scattered voices. 

The thought reader per«ceived by this lukewarm reply 
that he was on a wrong track, and that it was a matter more 
serious than sick cattle upon which he had been called to 
exercise his ghostly and judicial functions. To cover this fail- 
ure, he started to groan and writhe, and slash with his whisk. 
Then he ventured on the guess: 

"A man has been sick." 

To this the "Zi ya vuma" was so satisfactory that he fol- 
lowed it with, "A man is dead!'' and as the excited crov/d 
unanimously roared the answer, he knew that he had struck 
the rii^ht trail. 

"Your father is slain by witchcraft." This of course 
must have been his natural deduction, not seeing the Head- 
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man present at the ceremony, which the witch-docfor now 
knew to be the trial of the village for the death of a man by 
suspected witchcraft, although fhe Headman's rank might 
have raised him above trial had the matter been only oxen. 
At the word the villagers seemed to go into hysterics. Mostyn 
said afterwards he suspected that was lest by any show of 
lukewarmness in grief the suspicions of the Sansi might be 
directed to any one — for he said that on the death of any 
great chief, he had been told, it is lawful for anyone to kill 
any other whom he may catch, in a state of indifference to 
the national calamity ; a law which, as may be expected, leads 
to the prompt and safe settlement of many a private grudge. 

Anyway, these villagers screamed "Zi ya vuma, zi ya 
vuma!'' and wailed, ^^meena baba,'' and "mee ma moo, mee 
ma moo,'' clapping their hands over their heads and beating 
their breasts. \ 

The Sansi seized this psychological moment, and fling- 
ing himself upon hands and knees started to "smell out" the 
criminal. In this posture he jerked himself, by a sort of 
shaky writhing and little jumps, along the front of the semi- 
circle of terrified natives, who had fallen into rigidity and si- 
lence the moment the wizard thus sprang at them. 

Horribly frightened they looked as the hideous white 
mask worked itself along the line, and searched for guilt in 
the ebony faces actually turned a dusky grey; for now it was 
a matter of life and death — death in horrible form, without 
further trial or question, hung upon his next move. 

Twice! thrice! The Sansi went thus back and forth be- 
fore them; then springing to his feet shouted: "N"ot pres- 
ent r 

The black faces which had become streaked and ashy, 
lighted up again, as with joyful handclappings the whole 
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crowd roared out its acquiescence: "Zi ya vuma;" but they 
did not rise. 

He had acquitted the men of the village, but the cere- 
mony Wjas not ended, for he must earn the ox which had been 
paid, and until he denounced a victim to satisfy the manes of 
the dead man the village would be under the spell and his 
local reputation in danger. 

According to the villagers' ethics the specific crime had 
been committed, and certainly their family (or clan) chief 
was dead under suspicious circumstances. The Sansi knew 
that he would not have been sent for without what they con- 
sidered good cause. So being apparently a conscientious fel- 
low, and not having seen any just cause for handing to death 
any of the villagers themselves, he doubtless drew on his 
budget of local secret service observations, and selecting in 
his own mind the worst enemy of the dead man, proceeded 
to enact some more hocus pocus before denouncing him. 

Accordingly, squatting himself this time like an ordi- 
nary KaflBr does, the Sansi chanted another hymn. The vil- 
lagers looked on now rather with the eager curiosity of a 
jury than with the awe they had shown whilst under judg- 
ment. 

When he had finished the invocation, the wizard pro- 
duced a bag from which he took a handful of "dibs'' and 
pieces of broken and cut bone. These he rattled in his hands, 
and threw on the ground before him several times, earnestly 
studying their positions before gathering them up. At length 
he tossed them into their receptacle, sprang to foot, drew 
the magic whisk from his bolt, and struck it in the air, to- 
wards what Kambula learned later was the direction of the 
village of which a younger brotlier of the dead man was head- 
man, and shouted a name. 
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By sign and name having denounced a victim whom the 
villagers could accuse before their great King, and thus re- 
leasing the kraal from the power of the Tickloshe, the Sansi, 
without a word to anyone, went off at a trot, followed by his 
hungry-looking disciples. 

Everyone sprang to foot and scattered into the huts. 
There being nothing more to be learned, Eaynal and Mostyn 
went back to their wagon and ordered Kambula to shout for 
the oxen. 

4c 4: 4: 4: 4c 4: A :]e 

As they journeyed on the white men talked about the su- 
perstition of which what they had seen was a lively exemplifi- 
cation. Mostyn said that for all the time he had been in the 
country he had never had the luck tb come across an actual 
"smelling out'^ before, though he had heard plenty of grue- 
some stories about that mode of trial. Eaynal asked if he 
thought it would have been advisable to have stayed and seen 
the execution, had it turned out that a villager had been de- 
nounced. Mostyn shuddered as he said that he for one would 
not. "You don^t know what that word execution means in 
these cases," he said. "If what I have been told is true, 
death for witchcraft of this ^capitaF sort, is by tortures pe- 
culiar to these devilish-minded Fondas. You see those ant- 
hills — how much bigger they are even than the Natal kind — 
and you know how by knocking a hole in at the base and 
starting a fire there you can convert an ant-hill into a furnace 
that will bum slowly, but with great heat, for hours. Well, 
one of their pleasant ways of executing is to stake the victim, 
face up, spread-eagled over one of these ant-hills, and start 
the fire. This gives them fun for the best part of a day. For 
whilst the tortured wretch is cooking slowly from behind, 
the fiends build an independent fire and make cobble-stones 
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red hot; then carefully placing the stones on such parts of 
the upper surface as will hold them, they make bets whose 
stone will the longest resist the victim^s shudders and stick 
sizzling upon his tortured flesh. No ! No ! I am glad to have 
seen the mummery, but could not have stomached the devil- 
ment/^ 

He also said that for political witchcraft there was a 
death reserved which provided less fun for onlookers, but 
greater horrors for the victim. They stake the unfortunate 
out in the bush, and smear him with grease or something; 
and there the great ^^uU dog^' ant's slowly devour the last 
fragments of flesh from his living anatomy. These things 
were known, but as there was nothing in Pondoland for "idle 
capital" to "develop'^ the "righteous indignation'^ of " Chris- 
tian'' governments, (as a fact, not one such exists upon this 
planet) was not stirred to send armies to "civilize" and 
^T)enevolently assimilate" that devils' playground. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

In due time they reached Mostyn's trading station, and 
from there they dispatched Kambula with one of the resi- 
dent small chiefs, bearing a present and a letter to King 
Faku, asking for an audience. 

It was a diflferent thing, negotiating with this real 
Bang than it had been to "dicker" with a shadowy potentate 
like Kok. Faku extended the sceptre and the friends rode 
to the great kraal. 

It need only be said that the mission failed and, what 
was worse, landed Mostyn under suspicion; but of this more 
anon. 

An immediate return to Marti zburg to report was the re- 
sult, and Raynal, having packed his saddle bags with speci- 
mens of the more portable of native curios, the two pushed 
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back to town as fast as the horses would go; nor did they 
meet with any incident upon the journey worthy of being 
recorded, except that, whilst bathing at one oflE-saddle place, 
they were attacked by a large snake, which, without provoca- 
tion, came in a bee line '^erect upon its isiil" (readers may 
believe it or not), towards the water hole, swam the stream, 
but was fortunately crippled by a lucky shot with a stone 
whilst swimming, and dispatched by the naked hunted ones. 
In consequence of the report, the scheme was abandoned 
still born, and the two friends parted. Mostyn returned to 
Pondoland and Eaynal went to spend a few days at Howiek 
for rest and change. 

The Umgeni was barely fordable at the Howiek Drift. 
The brown water hissed among the rocks and swirled about the 
lone pillar of the broken bridge. The roar of the water- 
fall came up out of the depths, as our youth and his two 
ponies waded through the ford in the gathering twilight ; and 
when he marked how near was the lip of that tremendous cas- 
cade to the ford, he thought what a slim chance a horseman 
would have who should happen to make a stumble there. But 
the whisper of the blue gums in the evening breeze, and the 
home-like welcome of Host Archbell.. dissipated these gloomy 
thoughts almost before he had off-saddled. 

A good deal of rain fell that night, and by noon the 
next day the river was in spate. As usual in Natal, the 
night rain had been followed by a heavenly bright day, and 
Raynal joined a party who were staying at the hotel, in a 
walk to the falls. 

The dangerous and disagreeable scramble down^he steep 
and muddy sides of the kloof, in the drenching watersmoke, 
was repaid a thousandfold by such a sight and sensation as 
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can never be forgotifen in a lifetime; though words may fail 
to convey a notion of it. 

The ravine into which the Umgeni here plunges at 
one clear leap of three himdred and sixty-five measured 
feet, was that day filled with drifting spray. For the swol- 
len river shot out from above as if tlirough a gargoyle. The 
roar of its plunge into the pit, and upon the rocks around, 
reverberated from the cliffs, until the mind lost sensation 
of everything else but that flashing and writhing white 
column, — 

"Which down the cliff to fall — and pause 
— and fall again; did seem,^^ — 

and the inexpressible concussion of its earth-shaking impact 
below. 

As. they walked back to the hotel, young Mr. Archbell 
had many tales to tell of past adventures at the falls. He 
showed them the white man's grave upon the hillock, where 
lies the only body ever given up by that literally "un- 
f athomed^^ pit. For so resurgent is the upspring of the 
water in it that the sounding-lead is thrown back after 
sinking a comparatively short distance, as if it were so much 
wood. He told a thrilling narrative of the loss of a trans- 
port wagon under his own eyes. He saw the wagon, and 
its sixteen oxen, with its foolishly self-willed driver, dragged 
down in a string by the swift-running stream; to be picked 
up in bits, for days afterwards, along the lower reaches of 
the river. 

He himself had had the narrowest escape on record; 
and he described this adventure amidst the actual environ- 
ment, as our party stood with him by the river side, looking 
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at the rock, not more than a dozen yardfe from the lip of the 
fall, where he had climbed out. 

Alas ! As he laughingly belittled this happily ended mis- 
chance, did no prevision haunt him of that not very dis- 
tant future night's ride from town in rain and storm, which 
was, after all, to end for him in that dreadful gulf below ? 



Returning to Maritzburg, the young man obtained an 
appointment in the warehouse of Messrs. Ferris and Co., 
in the department of their Overberg trade. He received 
the consignments of wool and up-country produce, which 
the traders brought or sent down, and filled their indents 
for return loads of merchandise. This latter necessarily 
involved a good deal of ^T)uying out'' in lines of goods not 
regularly stocked by Ferris' ; all of which gave Eaynal a much 
wider mercantile training than years upon years at a desk 
in the old country could have imparted. Indeed, in those 
days scarcely anything marked the advantages of the quick 
transmutations of Colonial life over the unalterable condi- 
tions and the slow progression in the old country more than 
the ease with which ordinary ability could gain for a man 
access to all the secrets of trade. 

Whilst Eaynal is learning the routine of commerce, our 
narrative can follow Mostyn into Pondoland, where, as has 
been intimated, he found on his return to his trading sta- 
tion that trouble awaited him. 

A letter was lying there for him, marked ^^private,'^ 
from the Missionary — who then held an olBBce at Court some- 
thing between Prime Minister and Keeper of the King's 
Conscience — telling Mostyn that Faku had taken a notion 
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into his head that the proposals which had been brought 
to him were in some left-handed way connected with the 
famous Shepstonian scheme for the deportation of all the 
then "locationed^^ natives out of Natal proper to No-Man*s- 
Land or some other place south, towards the borders of Cape 
Colony 

And a wise and prudent scheme it was^ too, for unlike 
the invertebrate Griquas, the Natal Zulus could have rustled 
around and made things pleasant for tliemselves; especially 
with the grand and godly old Somtseu — (Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone) — ^behind them. 

Faku and his council had made up their minds that 
the concessions which the two young delegates had proposed 
to buy would, if granted, have been used for that end. 

Accordingly, as we have said, the negotiations had been 
peremptorily turned down by the King. "And what most 
concerns you," wrote the missionary, "the old man has de- 
cided that, as you have been mixed up with such a busi- 
ness, you must be some sort of a British official, and he 
says he will not ^give the King's protection' to an Induna 
of Somtseu who goes about pretending to be a trader." 

Kambula too, who had been out collecting cattle which 
the firm had traded, returned with the information that a 
petty chief, who was under some sort of obligation to 
Mostyn, had told Kambula to tell his master that it would 
be best for him to get all his property out of the country, 
sharp. 

Mostyn, who was incapable of a scare, and always went 
straight and opened-eyed towards a threatening object, with 
the smooth deliberation of an elephant, told his partner 
that he was going riglit off to the King to learn the facts; 
and that he had better come along. This they did, first 
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sending Kambula away with the troop of cattle for Martiz- 
burg market. That forewarned darkie needed no urging to 
sprint until his master's property was safely over -the border. 

Be sure that Mostyn had his little breech-loader at his 
back when he mounted tb ride to the "King's Kraal; 
though his partner advised humility and defencelessness. 
But my hero said he wasn't going to do the thing by halves, 
if it came to "that." At which significant word they both 
let the discussion stand. 

Faku, whom the two traders came upon without notice, 
whilst holding an indaba with his councillors (the whole 
gang squatting in the dirt like a crowd of gypsies, and each 
— ^though owning a wealth of cattle — ^wrapped in filthy 
skins, or blankets, still more malodorous, as if they were so 
many destitute tramps), was surprisingly deferential to Mos- 
tyn; and the councillors murmured "Inkoos" as they opened 
a space in their circle for him to squat. But the partner had 
to stand! 

It seemed that they were at the moment deep in discuss- 
ing that very trouble. Amongst a patriarchal people like 
the South African Kaffirs, nothing affecting the nation can 
be kept secret. And irresponsible despot as he was, Paku 
feared lest his people should think he was in the smallest 
degree placing himself imder Mr. Shepstone's influence. He 
therefore gladly seized the opportunity of this "surprise 
visit" to re-open the subject with the white man, in order 
doubtless that he might impress upon his councillors, and 
through them upon the nation, his thorough independence of 
Somtseu, and his fixed determination not to give or sell "water 
or firewood" to the Natal government. This he did and told 
Mostyn pointedly that no white man should stay in his coun- 
try "except to trade or keep school." Somtseu, he respect- 
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fully conceded, though a divinity of another heaven, was 
his "father,^^ and Somtseu^s ambassador was of course his 
"friend;'^ but it had not been fair all these "moons^^ to go 
all over the country as a trader before delivering the mes- 
sage. Mostyn made the mistake — a mistake, seeing that 
the concession incident was closed — of interrupting the king 
to say that he was a trader, and that his "message'^ had 
meant peace and profit for Faku. The King answered very 
pointedly that the message was a very strange one to <jome 
by the mouth of a mere trader. Anyway he and his "children^^ 
were afraid of such a "trader." So he, the King, regretted 
that he could no longer protect him in the land. 

Such a word was decisive; but to probe the matter to 
the bottom, and see if it ramified, Mostyn asked : "And does 
the King still protect Umgodini ?" (the partner's local name) . 

The old chief looked around the group of silent council- 
lors then tentatively asked of Mostyn, "Are you going home T^ 
To which he replied, "When a messenger has received his 
final answer he goes direct to his master.'* 

Everyone sat in dead silence for quite ten minutes. Then 
the King cast a slow glance of inquiry around, and murmured, 
"Do you agree?'' A low reply, "We agree," ran around. 
Then the King stood up and said: "I give Umgodini one 
year for that gun in your hand." 

Well pleased to have the affair end so cheaply, the gun 
and its ^^andolier" was handed over, and with mutual salu- 
tations the traders and King Faku departed. 

Does the transaction seem petty for a "King" to be a 
direct party to? Will you discredit it when I assert that 
a tribal King, riclier I believe than even old Faku, begged a 
half -worn coat off my back in return for having ^Tionoured" 
me with a drink out of his own beer pot? 
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A division was arranged under which the partner toot 
over the business and stock, whilst Mostyn, for his share, 
got one of the wagons and its. span of fourteen bullocks, and 
also the troop of cattle which Kambula had taken to Maritz- 
burg. He of course retained "The Blue." 

A runner was sent to tell Kambula not to hand over 
the bullocks for sale until the baas came up. Then, with 
John; the voorlooper, Mostyn lost no time in getting upon 
the return trail. And none too soon, for his first nighf s ex- 
perience showed that the news of his outlawry was public. 
The coffee kettle and the cooking pot, which John had as 
usual left by the fire ready for morning, were both stolen. 

They pushed on hard next day, and at night spanned 
out alongside of a clump of timber bush. In the small hours 
of the morning they were awakened by a sound of snorting 
and trampling from The Blue. John, who slept under the 
wagon, sprang up, and could by the starlight just make out 
that the horse was loose, and that someone was trying to 
mount it. 

Before Mostyn could open the flap of the wagon tent 
John had pounced upon the thief, whom The Blue had in- 
stantly thrown; and for his zeal the voorlooper received a 
smart blow from .a hatchet. Fortunately (being struck 
whilst the thief was on the ground and dazed by his fall 
from the horse), John's skull, instead of being split in two, 
was only gashed by a flesh wound. This, though six inches 
long and blinding him with blood, was nothing out of the way 
to a fi£,hting Zulu. 

Before the Pondo could strike again the white man 
jumped off tlie wagon at him. At this the thief tore himself 
loose from Jolm's grip, and dashed into the timber, where he 
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was hidden by darkness and silence. John^s prize, however, 
was the tomahawk axe. 

In such a bush as the Pondo had fled to, the underwood is 
so dense that to walk is out of the question. The native had 
snaked into the thicket, because he had not dared to run in 
the open for fear of Mostyn's well known rifle. If he could 
keep in dead silence long enough he might hope to creep away. 
In the open he could have outrun any white man, but all Pon- 
doland knew Mostyn's bullets to be very sure. The ^T)lacknes8 
of darkness'^ which enshrouded the thick forest was his as- 
surance against the gun, and from pursuit by any ordinary 
white man that thorny refuge would have been a complete bar- 
rier ; for no creature with clothes on could even creep through 
it in the darkness. But this was no ordinary white man 
against whom the Pondo horse-thief had elected to operate. 

Mostyn proceeded to stalk him. Slipping off his shirt 
and trousers, and with gim in hand, Mostyn followed into 
the thicket, first telling John to light up the fire. He knew 
that the native could not have crawled very far into the wood 
for fear of betraying his progress by the snapping of sticks. 
As soon as Mostyn was stopped by the close bush he lay 
and worked himself snake-like along the ground until he con- 
sidered he was as far in the forest as the enemy could have 
crept before silence at the wagon had made it prudent to stop 
progress. Mostyn had his bearings by the point of John's 
fire. Drawing the rifle into position, he lay low and listened. 

Though hard as nails (he could run barefoot over a 
burnt "void'' and had been the pride of the "Mergatherium 
Club'' at home), Mostyn neverthless subsequently admitted 
that he would never under any circumstances attempt to re- 
peat the experience. That midnight crawl, unclothed, amidst 
the rough rocks, hard roots, possible serpents, and wide awake 
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ants, through the sharp thorn bushes of a South African for- 
est, was the toughest bit of work he ever undertook. 

Lying thus — five, ten, fifteen minutes must have passed 
in this terrible game of ^^patience,'^ in which the hunted one 
expected death on discovery, and the hunter was gradually 
freezing in the night wind and dripping dews. At last the 
black betrayed his whereabouts by a choked sneeze ; possibly an 
ant was foraging up his nostril. The adversaries were not a 
dozen paces from each other. 

"Black dog,'' said Mostyn, "I have you now. Walk out 
to the fire, or I will shoot you dead." 

He called to John to be on the alert, and as the thief 
struggled out he followed him. 

John, who had armed himself with the hatchet which 
he had torn from the Pondo in their struggle, took up a po- 
sition on the far side of the fire, crouching dov/n so as to 
be out of tlie way of a bullet if shooting had to begin. In 
crouching thus, it happened that his sheatli knife slipped 
out of his bo't. and he did not notice it. 

When the two got free of the bushes, Mostyn ordered 
the Pondo to go straight to the fire. 

When he reached it, he took a couple of quick paces past 
as if to attack John. 

Mostyn roared, "Down, dog. I shoot." John had 
skedaddled at the unexpected attack. 

The fact must have been, as shown by subsequent de- 
velopments, that the Pondo had caught a glimpse of John's 
loiife upon the ground, and had risked being shot for the 
cliance of securing it. So as it happened that when ho 
plumped himvself down at Mostyn's shout he dropped hi« 
left band upon the knife. 

To enable the reader to follow clearly the incident which 
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then occurred, it is necessary to explain that a Pondo Kaffir, 
when out on the ^^pinch" greases himself all over so that there 
js no handhold for an opponent except to catch him by the 
wrist or his wool. It was Mostyn's plan to thus catch him and 
hang on, and then John (expert in such matters) would 
slip the loop of an ox reim around the thief's neck^ and with 
the slack make his feet fast behind him. The rest would be 
easy business. They would have given him a sound sjam- 
boking, and when he cried enough, would have turned him 
loose in the morning. But John's carelessness spoiled all. 

As long as Mostyn held his gun the thief never moved 
a muscle. Coming within striking distance, Mostyn in- 
structed John what to do; then swiftly passing the gun to 
John, he swooped down upon the prisoner, catching him by 
the wool with his right hand, whilst his left engaged the 
Kaffir's right wrist, which, by a natural instinct, the savage 
Hung up to grab the white man. 

It must have been by an almost simultaneous move- 
ment that the black warrior lunged with John's knife in his 
left fist. 

The thrust was aimed at the white man's throat, but 
that proficient boxer saw the flash, and so quickly dodged 
his own body and thrust the Kaffir to arm's length, that the 
point of the knife only reached the muscles of the left breast, 
slipping up along the ribs to just below Mostyn's collar bone ; 
and before the native could withdraw and repeat the stab, 
Mostyn bent down and seized the Kaffir's left arm with his 
teeth. 

The odds for the moment were still all in favour of the 
black fighter. Whether the white man should fall upon him 
to wrestle, or whether he should drag him up to fight, the 
movement in either case must send the knife in to the hilt. 
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But Mostyn had not been a pupil of the redoubtable 
Tom Sayers in vain. Closing his teeth hard upon the fore- 
arm of the robber, and forcing back his head, Mostyn dashed 
the Kaffir's right arm from him, and as he did so struck in- 
ward, landing a crack on the ear which, even on that hard 
skull, settled matters effectually as by an electric shock. 
One second more, and he had the fellow turned upon his 
face, and John so deftly manipulated the reims that before 
he had regained consoiousness their prisoner was fast against 
the wagon wheel. 

John, who, during Mostyn's work in the bush had man- 
aged to bind up his wounded scalp, was frantic with rage and 
pain. This, added to the wild beast spirit aroused by the 
fight, made him eager to brain the prisoner incontinently with 
his own axe. And when that solace^ was denied him by his 
master, the Zulu turned sulky, and sat himself by the fire, 
moaning and jabbering. 

Mostyn, who was bleeding considerably from the knife 
stab, had to stir him up with a sound kick before he would 
even help bind up the wound. Tearing up a piece of calico, 
and clapping some wet tobacco upon the hole, they got the 
surgery performed by the combined light of the fire and the 
wagon lantern which he lit. 

But what to do with the prisoner? This was a serious 
problem. John's plan was simple and safe, but savage and 
abominable, not to be entertained for an instant. But it was 
no longer a question of giving the thief a good licking and 
letting him go. The affair had developed into a blood feud 
with the native warrior and his clan. And he was loudly 
proclaiming the fact in what he quite naturally thought was 
his dying defiance. To stop this dangerous row, which might 
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attract comrades to his rescue, was an immediate necessity; 
so they rammed a gag into his mouth, and silenced him. 

Had the fellow escaped after the failure of his attempt 
upon the horse, no more would have been heard of him; but 
now a battle had been fought, and the Pondo warrior was 
enduring the unpardonable indignity of bonds. Until he had 
been gagged he yelled defiance, tliough expecting inevitable 
death from "the king's outlaws as soon as a sufficiently pain- 
ful mode had been decided upon. He had shouted to Mostyn 
that he was an outlaw, and that his (the Kaffir's) friends 
would not be questioned, therefore, when they killed him 
(Mostyn), as they assuredly would now, before he got out of 
the country. 

But they gagged him, and that at least gave the white 
man quiet in which to think — tliough the savage was shaking 
the heavy wagon by his struggles. 

Ordering John to catch and tie up The Blue, Mostyn 
took the lantern inside, and sat down to a book until their 
prisoner should have exhausted himself. .^ 

Signs of morning began to appear, at which John again 
urged the immediate slaughter and burial in the bush of their 
terrible white elephant, for, said he, should any band of na- 
tives come along they would surely be killed. But Mostyn 
had worked out a scheme and proceeded to put it into exe- 
cution. 

The Pondo was limp as a rag, having worn himself out 
with struggling. They loosed him from the wheel, and then 
tied his body into a helpless bundle. Next they took out 
most of the things from the wagon, and making a nest on 
the bed plank, covered their captive up there. Then making 
a hasty meal, they i^spanned and trekked. 

Trekked for life! But they met with no interruption 
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except when passing one village, from which, as their cus- 
tom was, some natives came down and wanted to trade, in- 
sisting upon climbing up to see the goods. But Mostyn told 
them he had nothing to sell, and being known, he kept them 
off, and as he was big and fierce, the intruders concluded 
to retire. So that danger was evaded. 

Daring to make only one short stop, they pressed on until 
far into the night, when they got across the border, and soon 
after turning off the main road into a bypath they ventured 
to outspan. 

Then at last, with some warrantable misgivings, Mostyn 
ventured to overhaul his dangerous freight. To his great 
relief the Pondo was still alive, but entirely subdued; foT 
when they unmuzzled him to give him water, he feebly af- 
firmed that Mostyn was his "father" and "chief," etc., etc., 
and himself a "dog" of the basest kind. All this was an 
indirect prayer for life, combined with promise of loyalty^ 
and such a promise would have been kept — at least we can 
safety say so )p a Zulu, swearing fealty in such a manner. 

On the strength of it, they fed the poor fellow, and let 
him sit up, promising to let him go after the next outspan. 
This Mostyn did, though, strange to say, the man begged 
to be taken into the service of the "inkoos," who had so 
cleverly fought with and conquered him. But this was in- 
advisable, so he went his way, and after this adventure, Ama- 
pondoland knew Mostyn no more forever! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MOSTYN GOES OVERBERG — THE PRODIGIOUS FECUNDITY OF A 
LOAD OF OAT-IIAY — WHAT IJOBO SAID TO LETSEA. 

Mostyn and Eaynal were pleased to meet again so soon; 
and the adventures recorded in the last chapter were duly 
related whilst yet fresli and the evidences of battle very mani- 
fest. Indeed, if John's redundant recollections were to be set 
down, the incident would show up in much greater promi- 
nece, and read as an episode quite Homeric. In truth, to sit 
and listen to John, one came to see how the Iliad was evolved ; 
for the ^Vinged words" which, according to his own account, 
Zulu John hissed in the ear of the Pondo warrior, and what 
the Pondo "answered and said" to John; all within the space 
of the few moments which elapsed between the awakening 
of the travellers and the disappearance of the would-be horse 
thief into the bush, would occupy a page or more of print; 
and the subsequent proceedings, as John related them, were 
in like proportion. 

Mostyn made himself a camp by the river side below Fort 
Napier, and took the marketing of his cattle into his own 
hands, selling them in pairs and part spans to the transport 
riders. By which means he got a good deal more than he 
would have done upon the auctions, and also saved commis- 
sions. Meanwhile their keep cost nothing, for the whole 
troop ran free upon the Town Lands; John herding them 
along with the wagon span. Kambula, who had his own 
house at the Edendale Mission Station near by, was sent out 
daily to hunt up buyers. 
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As in those easy going days the warehouse did not open 
till nine and closed at five, Eaynal almost every day rode 
out to Mostyn's camp, and was of considerable assistance to 
him in the disposal of his cattle; for from his position ho 
had many opportunities of sending customers from amongst 
the traders and transport riders who frequented the store. 

Mostyn being shut out from his former field of the Pond-^ 
trade, turned his thoughts to the Overberg, of which he had 
heard so much from his friend; and they had many consul- 
tations about what line he had better try. The conclusion 
reached was that Mostyn's best port would be that trade 
for ivory, ostrich feathers, karosses and hippopotamus-hide, 
which was then carried on by the more adventurous traders 
with the big game hunters of the north and west of the 
country beyond the Vaal Eiver — that shadowy Ultima Thule, 
so vaguely located then by the phrase "beyond Magaliesberg." 

Ezdak Kambula (who may probably be a fat, sancti- 
monious, white-woolled old deacon of Edendale Mission when 
this is printed) was then in the prime of life, and as fine 
a specimen of native manhood as could well be found. He 
could speak "Afrikaanse" like a Boer. He readily consented 
to go as driver of the wagon, on condition that he should 
be appointed "outrider," if any hunting were done; and in 
addition to his regular pay he was to have one-tenth of the 
proceeds of any skins or feathers obtained directly by the chasel 

For such a trip the Pondo bullocks were considered un- 
suitable; so these were all disposed of, and after much riding 
to and fro, and some attendance at cattle scales, Mostyn 
and Kambula between them got together a picked span of 
"Zulus." These were hardy little beasts, small and compact; 
who could make a hearty meal off the bushes on a "klip kopje," 
and, at a pinch, travel twenty-four hours without water. He 
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paid high for them, but it would not have been safe to have 
.risked the journey with any other kind (unless indeed by 
chance a span of pure "Magaliesbergers" could have been 
picked up). The "Zulus" did look funny when spanned in, 
for not one of them had more than the stump of a tail, ow- 
ing to the effects of innoculation against lungsickness, which 
was raging in South Africa at the time. 

Kambula obtained the little breech-loader, for Mostyn 
had naturally recouped himself out of the stook for the gun 
he paid away for "Umgodini's'' licence; and he himself 
bought a Whitworth "Express.'' He also got himself an 
elephant rifle, firing four to the pound. 

Oddly enough, when the wagon drew out of Maritzburg, 
to start on a circuit of probably over two thousand miles, it 
was scantily furnished for such a "trading trip." Yet Martiz- 
burg was the last wholesale place within civilisation he would 
come to. There was a bale of unbleached calico, a few boxes 
of beads, some brass wire and oddments; but these made a 
poor show of value to be bartered for products which should 
repay so costly and dangerous a journey. True, there was 
the ^Tbaas's" personal belongings of guns and ammunition, 
duly covered by Government permits for "a hunting party." 
Ah! but there were the cash proceeds of the bullocks in his 
wagon chest locker. Perhaps the ivory hunters preferred 
money, and so he need not take goods. "Hunting trip" 
would have been a plausible explanation, satisfactory to any 
oflScial who might have overhauled the wagon for contraband 
at Bushman's Rivor or Colenso; but we fear it would have 
broken down had the wagon been challenged on the side of 
the ^^erg." 

For something had happened. The day before they en- 
tered the Quathlamba foothills, Mostvn deviated from the 
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main road into a by-path, and there came upon a farmer 
outspanned, carrying an innocent looking load of oat hay 
to the Harrismith market. Mostyn appeared to know this 
farmer, for he drew up alongside the forage wagon. To a 
curious observer it might have seemed that the farmer was 
not satisfied with the way his forage was packed, for he got 
Mostyn and his henchman to help him rearrange it. 

And (funny, wasnH it?) Mostyn^s bullocks found their 
hitherto easy yokes to be much more irksome, and Kambula's 
idle whip had to be unrolled, when the two wagons trekked 
on again. 

Mostyn's money-locker was nearly emptied, but the body 
of his wagon was closely packed now with certain chests 
and other packages, which contained merchandise indispen- 
sable for his purpose. But against the importation of guns 
and ammunition into the Boer Eepublics the Natal Govern- 
ment put such serious obstacles as compelled traders to ob- 
tain them out of ^^oathajr^^ wagons, and by other irregular 
channels! To sell guns to natives was a criminal offence. 
They got up the Berg next day and there rested till, late in 
the afternoon^ 

The next outspan was made at an inconvenient place. 
John probably thought the baas was getting "dotty," to trek 
in this eccentric manner; for it was a narrow spot between 
the hills where a little stream came out of a kloof, but no 
grazing place to speak of for an evening outspan. 

But almost before the oxen were out of the yokes there 
rode a horseman out of the kloof and cantered up to the 
oathay merchant's wagon. 

"How are yoii, Mac," said this rider to the farmer, ^It's 
here I suppose?" 
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^TTouVe brought the receipt?" counter-questioned the 
other. 

"Holbarfs got it.. I was alone on the watch. We ex- 
pected you last night as ajrranged. Who are those people 
spanning out there?" indicating Mostyn's outfit, ^TV^e can 
do nothing till they trek on." 

The newcomer was a well built and carefully dressed 
person, quite a notch beyond the ordinary "trader;" and 
his speech was in keeping. If a farmer, he might probably 
be one of the many half-pay officers who had settled down 
to that life in Natal ; but what was a farmer doing here, buy- 
ing oathay? 

"They're all right," answered he (the first half of whose 
name was evidently 'Mac.'), replying to the last observation 
of the horseman. "Let me introduce you. He's a Pondo 
man, who has fallen out with Faku, and is trying the Maga- 
liesberg for a change. I have supplied his stock." "Mr. 

Mostyn !" he called to him, "this is Mr. C , who would 

like to make your acquaintance. He is trading at Molappo's." 

Mostyn, who out of earshot had watched them talking, 
expecting to be called for an introduction, had approached 
at the call; but at the name, he stiffened his neck, and with- 
drew the half-extended hand. Then looking with meaning 
into the eyes of the spruce gentleman, he said quietly: "I 

have heard of Mr. C , but have no desire to know him" 

— ^then turned and walked to his own wagon. 

The farmer looked at the other, and both were silent 
a moment. Then Mac. remarked, "Hump! I didn't know. 
But go and fetch Holbart and your pack team ; for Mostyn's 
quite safe and I am ready to make delivery." 

The horseman took liimself off, and the oathay merchant 
untied thc.reims which held the hinder portion of his load, 
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and soon had a large quantity of the forage upon the ground ; 
but he was hardly ready when issuing out of the kloof came 
a procession in Indian file, consisting of Mr. C , fol- 
lowed by two mules and a thickset, black bearded man, who 
drove them from behind, on horseback. The mules were in 
tandem, but in place of harness they carried between them 
a curious contrivance which might have been a Chinese palan- 
quin without the awning. This, when closer inspected, was 
seen to be a sort of open work hammock netted of strong 
leather ^^reimpijes.^' It was six or seven feet long, and at- 
tached to strong bamboo poles along each side; which in 
their turn were fastened €i8 shafts upon the mules, as front 
and rear tandem. 

"Look a-sharp!^^ cried Blackbeard, excitedly, with a 
marked foreign accent. He rolled ofE his horse, lugged out 
a pocket book, produced a paper, and handed it to the farmer. 

"Dree hondert vait brass vires ! Ha, ha I^' he exclaimed, 
jocosely, slapping the grave Scotchman on the back. "Come, 
Mac, roll her oudt;'^ and he jumped himself upon the wagon, 
and made the oatsheaves fly, until between them they had 
disinterred a long bundle, wrapped in old wool packs. It was 
for all the world like a mummy. 

"Quala, quala, my beauty!" and seizing one end of the 
package, he heaved; but could only slightly stir it. "Heili- 
gen strosak ! But she's heavy," he cried. "Come, all hands, 
or we will be having some or other coming along be- 
fore we are loaded up alreets." 

The farmer and Mr. C tackled the mummy, but 

had to call the forelooper before they could get it trans- 
ferred into the mule pack ; in which, being safely bound with 
reims, it was taken off into the kloof, and the odd cavalcade 
disappeared. 
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When the Basutolanders had gone, Mostyn strolled over 
to help the farmer to reload his fecund wagon of forage. 

Mac. was the first to break silence: 

^'Now, there's a romance in a nutshell, if you like," 
said he. "There are two men, either of them fitted by edu- 
cation — and one at least by birth — ^to fill almost any public 
position; and yet both of them live as fugitives under the 
^protection' of a wretched nigger. A good many of us know 

about C y but I never could find out what Holbart 

has done. He spun me a yarn once about ^vehm-gerichte' 
business, and that continental rot.'' 

"Quite likely," replied Mostyn carelessly, and just to 
keep up his- end. "I heard of him from a man who came over 
the mountain into Pondoland. They say it is the German 
Government that wants him — political matter, but nothing 
we need make bones at the man about. They say he is a 
good natured fellow ; been a ^professor' at some German Uni- 
versity, or something. His wife is with him, and my man 
said she was an awfully nice person, but sick at her surround- 
ings." 

"I didn't know that Holbart (as he chooses to call him- 
self, though some say he is a Pole) had a wife with him," 
replied the farmer gun-merchant. "But why then has he 
taken up with C ?" 

"Oh, that !" said Mostyn. "Naturally two cultured men, 
both under a cloud, would drift together in a country like 
that. But what is it they bought of you? That was not a 
package of guns*" 

The wholesale gun-runner chuckled. "No, not guns; 
it was one gun. What do you think of that?" 

"A cannon!" exclaimed Mostyn. 

"Yes," said the forage merchant. "We took the order 
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for it nearly a year ago. Had it shipped in a big package 
of agricultural machinery. Took it right in under the noses 
of the fellows at the Point. Well, I'm glad it's o£E my hands, 
but they will have a difficult job to get it through the moun- 
tains to Molappo's. I suppose you have never been along that 
trail? You tell me this is your first trip Overberg." 

Mostyn nodded assent to the supposition, and added, 
"I've not been in Basutoland either, though there are trails 
between there and south of Natal way. Some of the Pondo 
men used to put guns through sometimes that way. They 
say there's some pretty stifE climbing to do though." 

"I don't think it would beat the trail here for wildness 
of scenery," rejoined the other. "I've been through myself, 
and it's worth it just for the trip. The trail is most difficult; 
and the men who know say that if a stranger were to attempt 
it and wander it would be all up with him, for the moun- 
tains are a perfect maze, without a sign of life, or anything 
to sustain life upon. In many parts it is but a single file 
track along places where a slip would send you spinning a 
thousand feet or more." 

"That's why they had the mule pack tandem, then," was 
Mostyn's comment. 

^TTes. They carry the guns on mule back. Or some- 
times they bring a lot of niggers along; but you see the can- 
non was too lieavy for either way. But, by-the-bye," he con- 
tinued, "I must ask you not to mention this, even in the 
trade ; for we would not take the risk again at any price." 

By this time, the forage being reloaded and tied, Mos- 
tyn invited this enterprising agriculturalist to come and have 
supper at his wagon, for he wanted him to give him pointers 
about the up-country trail, and anything else useful to be 
known about a Magaliesberg trip. So they spent the rest of 
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that evening talking about the Boers of the Transvaal, and 
the natives of the farther mountains in a region called the 
"Caverns'^ (Spelonken), where the natives lived in immense 
caves, whole villages in the net work of a single cavern, like 
the Kentucky caves. These, however, being formed by the 
forces of nature high up in the mountain sides are warm and 
dry, making excellent dwelling places. 

The next day they went on, getting to Harrismith late 
in the afternoon, for Mostyn needed Mac.^s pilotage to get 
the ^^wagon trading^' permit out of the Landdrost with the 
least publicity possible. It was necessary also for the farmer 
to make a plausible ending to his journey, so he used to de- 
liver the balance of his loads (sometimes oathay, sometimes 
bags of mealies) at a store, with the proprietor of which he 
had an understanding. He interviewed the Landdrost on 
Mostyn's account at his private house, it being after oflSce 
hours, and got the "permit,^* which would secure him against 
too-inquisitive Fieldcornets' rummaging, by paying the price 
of drinks in addition to the usual fee. Mostyn did not outspan, 
but kept guard against too-inquisitive townsfolk whilst this 
was being done. 

When this oflScial business had been duly ratified at the 

bar of the hotel and Mostyn had his Trading License in his 

pocket, (the payment for which constituted all the Customs 

Duty levied in those days by the Boer Eepublics), Mac. ad- 
vised him to go what he called "the middle road," which 

necessitated his crossing Eland's River at the drift leading 
to Herklaas van Hamelberg's — a little beyond whose home- 
stead he would have to turn up north. He would find it 
easy travelling country, plenty of game, and abundance of 
feed; and in about three days from Hamelberg's, it would 
slant him off to a good drift over Lienberg's Vlei Eiver, which 
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up there he would find to be quite a big stream. From there 
he would go west through the lion velt by an old "voortrekker" 
trail (and few scientific surveys have bettered the line of 
these original voortrekker roads), till he should strike Rhen- 
oster River ; when, following that up, he would come to the 
Vaal River drift, leading to Mooi-Riverdorp. Once there, 
he could decide on which of the three routes — northeasterly, 
direct north, or northwesterly — he thought best to take 
through the Transvaal, for all would lead him amongst those 
who would trade his kind of stock. 

Thus journeying we must leave Mostyn for the present. 

To round out the interlude of this chapter, it may be 
well here to follow the brass cannon which the black-bearded 
man so gaily carried into the mountains. To do this the 
editor turns, over the leaves of RaynaPs diary a couple of 
months or so forward. For strange to say, even- as Mostyn 
stumbled upon the incident at the one end, as related, so 
Raynal became involved with it at the other end, which, 
happily, led to what is possibly the most unique episode of 
all his African adventures, as will appear. But whether the 
epic of the big gun which the diarist inscribes, is to be cred- 
ited to Raynal or to Jack Mann, the reader must decide. 

THE EPIC OF THE BIG GUN. 

"Then you tell me Ramakaloi (fattier of a wagon) ! 
that it is made of bright new copper, and is bigger than those 
which the accursed yellow jackal possesses. It pleases me! 
If you can steal it, I will give you three hundred oxen on 
the day that you bring it to this mountain.'' 

The speaker was Letsea, son of Moshesh; and next to 
his father, "The King of kings" — was chief of about a third 
of Basutoland; and the place his mountain stronghold. 
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A wiry, determined looking white man fronted him. 
Straight as a drill serg'eant, a soldier every inch of him, with 
a smooth tongue, a strong arm, and a conscience past pray- 
in for. Jack Mann was bargaining with that royal receiver 
of stolen goods for the price of the Expected "swag" of a con- 
templated burglary, to be perpetrated upon the secret store- 
house of a trader in another district, and for property which, 
at great risk and cost, had been smuggled into the country 
for sale to Molappo, another of the royal band of thieves. 

A knot of fully armed warriors stood in attendance, just 
out of ear shot. 

"Not so, my King!" demurred the trader. "I must 
have fifty before I start. Fifty, win or lose. For the white 
men whom I must pay to help me to steal it will not risk 
their lives on a bare chance." Both spoke of course in the 
Sesuto vernacular. 

"Father of a Wagon," interrupted the other, glaring 
at Jack with his one eye, 'Vhy do you say ^a bare chance?* 
Are you sure it is there ? Have your own eyes seen the thing ? 
I will not risk my sweet pretty darlings (cattle) upon 'a 
bare chance.* " 

"King ! have I not told you that though I have not seen 
it, yet I know it is there. When have you seen a snake*s 
tongue between these lips? I tell you I have known of its 
coming for the last six moons that are dead. When yet it 
was upon the groat water. And when it came to the land 
of Somtseu, I sent one of my dogs to the house of Black 
William, to enter his service and spy for its arrival there. 
Ijobo helped to 'run* it through the mountains. He saw it 
with his own eyes; he knows where it now lies hidden by 
Black William, until your royal brother comes to his terms 
for it." 
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^TVhere is then this filthy dog?^^ exclaimed the Chief. 
"Let him be brought, and I. will look upon him. He may 
be deceiving you; but I shall know. Yes! By my great 
father^s eyes. The marrow of his backbone will shrivel up 
if he but thinks of a lie when my glance shall be upon him" — 
and he flashed a meaning glare at the white man. But Jack 
ignored the challenge, and turning to where the group of 
princes were standing at a respectful distance, he called in 
Sesuto: "Drop-o'-Rain, your father commands the presence 
of my ^after-rider.^ Bring him." 

Whilst Lerothodi is executing his errand, let us glance 
at Letsea. He was the eldest son of that successful tactician 
and astute diplomatist — ^Moshesh, Supreme Chief of the 
amalgamated tribes styled ihe Lesuto nation, or Maccateese.* 
The old casuist Moshesh, by the way, could talk for an hour, 
eloquently, around a subject, and never once touch it. 

Moshesh, whilst retaining supreme dominion, had di- 
vided the nation into vice-royalties, and of the chiefs over 
these Letsea, as heir apparent, was reckoned the superior. 
To all intents he was King over about a third of Basutoland. 
He was an awful scoundrel ("as bad as they make ^em"). 
Hideous as he was in, personal appearance (his face being a 
nightmare horror of disfigurement from some wound which 
had destroyed the half of it, and reduced his countenance to 
a battered, one-eyed mask), yet the hyena-like savagery of 
his wicked soul more than matched the outward envelope 
given it. He was proud of the terror inspired by his Gor- 
gon-like mask, lit up as it was by that terrible eye of which 
he had just boasted; and no doubt he had a fiendish delight 
in the perception of men^s hearts shriveling up in the flame 

*NoTR. — An individual Basutolander is a Basuto, the whole 
nation are I^suto, and they speak Sesuto. 
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of those ^machicolated fires of hell' which flashed on the least 
provocation from his cruel heart, through that rattlesnake 
single eyeball, backed as it was by the ever-present will, and 
oft-exercised power, to deal, at a nod, swift death or linger- 
ing tortures. Jack Mann, who had no nerves, and moreover 
knew how indispensable were his services at that particular 
juncture in local history, carried on a brisk business with 
Letsea's people, and in Moshesh's home province, in the bar- 
ter of stolen horses and cattle for smuggled guns and other 
truck — mostly by starlight. Jack had a trading station on 
the Caledon River, which by day was somnolently virtuous — 
exhibiting nothing but blankets and baf tas, punjums, and pan- 
taloons upon its innocent shelves. Nor was an ox or horse, 
save his legitimate roadsters and the wagon span, usually to 
be seen within miles of his werf. 

As we see him now, he has just haggled his own price, 
and almost his own terms, out of the master thief, for the 
cannon which we saw carried into the mountains so hope- 
fully by Holbart and Co., about a month since; but which 
we now perceive, from the foregoing conversation. Jack, even 
then, had his eye upon; and now has offered to steal it for 
Letsea, on certain terms. 

As Prince "Drop-o'-Eain" and a headman approached 
with the trembling wretch who was about to come under 
the ordeal, the servant cried in terror to Jack, "My master, 
my master. Oh, what is it?'' 

Letsea turned upon him. "Dog! What lies are these 
which you have been telling my trader?" 

The wretched Basuto sunk down. Then settled himself 
upon his heels, Egyptian fashion, stretching out his open 
palms. 

"The peace of the King's presence is above you," said 
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his master re-assuringly. 'TTour lord merely wishes you to 
tell how, when, and where you saw the great cannon/^ 

"King ! Most High ! Great Bull ! ! Earth-shaking 
Wildebeeste ! Lion of the Mountains V^ began the boy, speak- 
ing of course in the native language. "My 'mouth shall be 
clean. My eyes have seen this Father-of-Guns ; and it shines 
like an Englishman's money!" 

"It was in this way. More than three moons are dead 
since my own master called me and said : ^Ijobo, you under- 
stand the Englishman's language. - Go to Black William. 
Make yourself pleasing to him. Serve him like a dog. But 
of me, keep your mouth shut. You have never seen me. Do 
you hear? You do not know me by sight. Do you hear? 
Say you come from the old Colony.' I 8aid> ^Master,! hear.' 
My own master said, ^Look and listen. In one moon or two 
moons it may be. Black William will bring to his house, in 
the night, a thing such as you have never seen before. You 
will know the thing so, when it comes. But if he sliould 
bring the thing to his place of hiding, and you do riot see it, 
you must learn that by your ears, and must find the place 
of hiding, and return to me when you are sure you have 
heard. If you guide me to the seeing of this thing — and 
when I shall have seen it — then one full grown ox shall be 
your portion.'" 

"Oh, my King! Oh, Most High! I went as I was bid: 
I made myself pleasing to Black William* Many things came 
and many things were spoken, but nothing that I did not 
know well about. Then on a day. Black William and his 
mate ordered me to ride with them. Good horses were taken, 
also two mules. Then I opened my ears, and my eyes were 
made bright; for the house-master took his six shoot belt 
gun, and the mate took a snap gun (breechloader). Then 
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I said, now shall I see ai:id hear — and the full grown ox will 
be mine. 

"Oh, Most High ! We went away in the night. We 
rode to the river; but not to the drift, stopping where the 
stream runs between two hills. Then William commanded 
me to take one mule and entered the stream, and he rode 
before to guide me. Then I said, 'It is here, the thing my 
master has set me to track. Now shall I see, and the ox will 
be mine.' We crept along in the water under a cliflE so steep 
that the bushes overhung our way. By the starlight I saw 
presently that we were at the mouth of a narrow kloof. Then 
William said, Turn in here,' and we turned in and the bushes 
overhead covered us. 'Stay there,' said Black William, and 
I. stood still. But he went on further. Then I said, the 
place of hiding is near here, now can I guide my own master 
and my heart rejoiced. Then from a little distance Black 
William called, 'Bring;' and I went forward with the mule, 
and, behold, William stood in the mouth of a narrow. cave, 
and at his feet was a long bundle. Then he said : 'Seize/ 
and I lifted the bundle and he bound it upon the mule. Then 
we waded back through the water to the mate, waiting. But 
we returned not to the house. 

"We rode to horse, driving the mules before us. Yea, 
we rode all that night along the 'gun trail.' When we sat 
down we made no fire. We drank cold water. Mv masters 
gave me biltong to eat. Then I knew we were going for guns, 
and my heart was sad for I said, 'Guns are common. My 
own master is not on the hunt for guns.' And the fat ox, 
that had seemed so near, became as a mist in the moruing. 

"King! Black Lion! On the third day we rested 
in 'The Glen of Exchange,' which I knew, for I have my- 
self carried guns. Thence the lesser master rode away, 
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and did not come back until. night, when he brought food 
and ^ a square face/ On the next day William^s mate again 
rode forth, we resting but without fire. But Black William 
was restless and cross with me; whereby I knew that those 
who should come to exchange were in fault. The mate re- 
turned near sun-down, and immediately the long bundle 
was for the first time unrolled, and I saw what I had never 
seen before. It was like a wagon karttel without ends, but 
with very long sides. They bound this upon the two mules. 
Oh, King' I lie not. One mule stood before, and one 
mule stood behind it. Then my lieart rejoiced once 
more, for I perceived that in it many guns could be swiftly 
carried along the gun trail; and I said, ^Surely this is 
clever; this is the thing my own master has set me to 
hunt.^ So I looked, and I listened, but spake nothing. 
Then said they ^saddle up.' And I did so. Then the mate 
again left us, but the master and I stood by the animals, 
though not for a long time, for the other returning I 
was commanded to stay, but they two went, and the mules, 
with the thing. 

"King!'' (and the boy, who by this time had become 
absorbed in his narrative, and had begun to speak with 
greater freedom of manner, grew excited and more collo- 
quial; but Jack could not catch his eye to caution him). 
"King! It was growing dark when they returned, and they 
rode slowly; and when I looked, Lo! the form of a man 
tied up in the kartel. Then as they came nearer I per- 
ceived that the thing was heavy. No dead man was so heavy, 
nor was it guns. Then did my heart bound, for I said never 
have I seen anything so heavy for so small. Surely there 
lies the strange bullock which my own master wishes to 
inspan. Then Black William gave me the leading rein of 
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the mules, and they two rode on behind. They were merry 
— and one sang songs. We rode slowly for as long as the 
moon gave light. Then when the horses had been oflf- 
saddled and tied, I was told to hold the front mule whilst 
they two went to the kartel to lift out the bundle. But 
they could not; and the mate said, ^y George William, 
it is damned heavy !^ and he laughed.^* 

"What words are those ?^' growled Letsea. For Ijobo 
had spoken the actual English words. Jack translated; 
and the Chief grunted a satisfied, ^Ah!* and nodded to the 
boy to proceed. 

"Oh, Most High! Bull of Countless Herds! Great 
King! They could not lift it. Then Black William, who 
was at the end near the second mule, entered between 
the sticks, and being strong might have lifted his end from 
thence; but the beast being tired and ahungered, bit him 
upon the back of his breeches so that he swore and fell 
down, and the mule trod upon him sorely. Then I cried 
^Masters, make loose the sticks from the end mule, and let 
them down, and then make loose from my mule.^ And 
when they did so we slept. But I was weary and did not 
wake until the mate kicked me sorely in the ribs and com- 
manded me to bring up the animals from their feeding. 
And these having strayed, the sun shone over the hill be- 
fore I returned. 

"King! I speak the truth! Oh, Most High! I saw! 
Yea, when I brought up the animals, there it lay, un- 
covered. Wonderful. An elephant. A father of guns. 
Shining in the morning sun like a new brass bangle; and 
beautiful as a one-pound piece (a golden sovereign). Then I * 
knew that my eyes beheld what my own master was pursuing ; 
though he is mistaken in his thought that I had never seen 
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a cannon; I woi:ked long in TJngunhlove (Maritzburg), and 
many are there. The Englishman fires one each morning. 
Those are bigger; but, Oh King^ the cannon of Black Will- 
iam is far more beautiful.'^ , 

"He speaks the t^uth/^ said Letsea, to Jack, showing 
for . the first time some excitement. "He has seen this 
cannon ; yes, I can see it through his eyes. But it has gone 
to my brother's mountain, and all the thieves in Bastutoland 
could not take it from his caves. For him has this .precious 
thing been brought in. Why have I not a trader who is as 
zealous for his Protector as is Black William in my brother's 
service ?'*' and he looked reproachfully at Jack. 

"My Eing!" replied the imperturbable Father-of-ar 
Wagonful, who had his own good reasons for being free 
from apprehension that the thing was as far out of reach 
as Letsea thought. "Kingj why do I stand here, but in 
zeal for my over-lord? Black William has the cannon still 
in his place of hiding. He is too greedy and his greed shall 
give the great gun to my protector. Hear, if it please you, 
what that dog has yet to tell.'' 

Letsea made a sign to'Ijobo, and he continued: "Oh 
King ! Oh Most High ! That brightness was shut -up again 
in its wrappings; and we travelled. But when we 'came to 
the peopled land, we rested until niglit. • And it was so, 
that travelling at night the ^five stars' (the Southern Cross), 
had turned around' (past midnight), before we came to the 
place of hiding in the river bank. There we put the great 
cannon away in a box already prepared below the ground, 
and the place was covered. And I saw. Oh King! that 
secret place with my own eyes, for the white men could 
not work the thing without my assistance. It is still there, 
Oh King, and T know it by this : 
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"When we were come to the house, and all were at rest, 
I spake with myself and said: Shall I now quickly return 
to my own master? I have seen. Then I answered and 
said: You have seen, but have not heard. Vou have looked, 
now listen. Then return, and the ox (a^d perhaps hy his 
grace a calf also), will be given by your own nv^ster. So I 
made myself more pleasing to Black William. I rose early. 
I cooked the kettle. I swept the house. I listened whilst 
they ate. The white men tell their inmost secrets whilst they 
eat. They talked of the cannon; and I saw my ox grow 
large. Black William said, ^There is nothing like it in the 
country. I will make the oud duivel pay a thousand head 
for it." I will " 

Letsea interrupted, scowling; and sternly enquired to 
whom the opprobrious epithet of "oud duivel !'^ (spoken in 
Dutch by Ijobo), applied 

The incautious wretch turned grey ! The guards be- 
hind him gripped spear and knob-kerrie with an eager ex- 
pectation. 

Carried away by the realism of his narrative, the un- 
lucky Ijobo had let the words slip unthinkingly, and as they 
obviously referred to the sacred personality of Letsea's 
brother, Molappo, their mere repetition without the most 
explicit prefatory deprecation, was rank blasphemy.* 



*NoTE. — If this closing incident should be discredited as far- 
fetched, the editor wishes to support it by comparison. In 1890, and 
in Pretoria, the capital of the Transvaal, the President of that Repub- 
lic was passing along the street on his way to some public function, 
when a town's native (black) upon the footpath, who happened to be 
showing the sights to a cousin from their kraal, pointed out to his 
friend the august personage, at the same time exclaiming, "Daar is 
Oom" Powl !" A Zarp (policeman) instantly collared this sacriligeous 
darkey, and haled him to "tronk," and the next day the Magistrate 
sentenced him to "a dozen well laid on," for blasphemy. Death for 
Ijobo would have been a less unreasonable sentence by comparison. 
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Jack coolly stepped into the breach. "My King!^^ he 
murmured, soothingly, ^T<et it pass. That ^miserable' is but 
as the T)eetle-who-rolls-the-ball-of-dung.^ Let the breath of 
your displeasure go out for a worthier object. Think ! When 
you, by my hand, shall have taken away Black William^s 
treasure, you will inflict the misery of a hundred deaths 
on him who thus dared to drop his d^ng within the royal 
Quathla. Besides, I have need of that dog to get it.^' 

"So be it," replied the Chief, after an instant^s hesi- 
tation. "Take away your dog, since he is necessary for the 
work. I care to hear no more from his foul mouth, for now 
I look to you to bum up those words. But the day I shall 
again see his face he shall surely die. It is enough. The 
cannon is mine. Go fetch it. I agree. Before the sun shall 
set tomorrow the fifty oxen shall be at your village. (Jo in 
peace." 

Then the resourceful Jack, with that tact which kept 
him so long upon his legs in slippery places, having brought 
the King unreservedly to his terms, played a card which he 
had all along intended to play in order to finally put himself 
"one better" on the game, so as to anticipate any trouble over 
possible failure of the contemplated burglary. 

"0 generous King!" said he, "I said 50 oxen win or 
lose. I take back the last words, and although I must have 
these 50 now to pay my white helpers, yet if from any 
cause I should fail in this thing and yet remain alive, I 
will return you 50 as good. But stay," he exclaimed, as if 
at a new thought, "I see into the darkness yet a little fur- 
ther. My spies at the court of the great Queen beyond the 
water have sent me word that two Englishmen are crossing 
the water with just such another cannon, intending to sell 
it to your royal relative, Paulus Moperi. If I fail in this 
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adventure I will meet them and though it shall cost me all 
my substance, I will get that gim for you, and then you 
will not smite my heart with imputations upon the fervency 
of my zeal. May I depart ?" 

So this crafty one rode away through the bright sun- 
shine which tinted the krantzes and kloofs of the distant 
mountains with purple and orange and shimmering blue 
greens. And he whistled like a happy bird, as he comfori:- 
ably cantered over the breezy plateaux; intelligently con- 
scious of the ever shifting scenic beauties brought to his 
senses through that clear atmosphere. For Jack had a 
poetic vein in his nature, which enabled him to obtain out 
of the environment of his dangerous and demoralizing oc- 
cupation, consolations, which few of his more sordid fellow 
exiles could enter into; and which gave to his conversation 
and bearing, (at least when with strangers from the regions 
of civilization), so unexpected and romantic a complection, 
as lifted him into those regions of one's minxi, where we, 
somehow, cannot help installing Rob Roy, Paul Jones, and 
Dick Turpin. 

As he canters on, with one man's life anyway to his 
credit, we will disclose to the reader a material fact which 
Jack had carefully conxiealed from the King, and which 
Ijobo had been cautioned to forget from his narrative, lest 
the King should esteem the enterprise less dangerous than 
it was Jack's interest to make it appear. That able general 
and his associates in this adventure had already "pinched" 
the cannon; and though unable, in that preliminary nighfs 
work, to carry it far from Holbarfs own cache, had effectu- 
ally placed it beyond delivery tb Molappo ; for Jack had acted 
on Ijobo's information instanter. 

Holbart and Co. were busy negotiating with Molappo, 
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in happy ignorance of their loss. So as Jack is riding along 
— with the "dog^^ whom his tact had saved from death, can- 
tering gratefully at his heel, and with all things so well 
contrived and settled — we may conceive- him as murmuring, 
"How green the grass! How lovely those pearly greys, and 
purpling shadows on yon mountain side ! It seems that I am 
happy /^ But alas, poor Jack ! thou art not yet out of the 
wood. 

V ^F ^F ^p ^F V V ^ 

"Mr. Arthur,^^ said Jack, addressing a well groomed 
young man that evening, "I\e brought the old man to book. 
We are to have three hundred and fifty for it. Fifty head 
are to be delivered to-morrow. Will you go to Aliwal with 
them and bring back a good roomy Cape cart> whilst I ride 
over to Molappo^s to learn how the land lies. For if they 
have not discovered their loss they will not be keeping any 
watch, and we can remove it from our cache at once and 
make delivery. I shall be back in three days, so you must 
not spare horse flesh. Four on spades, Mr. James. Will you 
say five ?' and the game went on. 

The fifty oxen were duly delivered, and sent away at 
once to a "supporter^^ in Aliwal North, a grave and respecta- 
ble merchant. Moreover it was another of the many eccen- 
tricities of "rear^ South African life in those days, that Jack^s 
three associates in this piratical enterprise, as well as in th.e 
smuggling of the other cannon of which he had giyen so 
neatly embroidered an account to Letsea, were by no means 
^^common border ruffians," or even country-side clods. One 
was the hopeful son of a good Cape family. "Mr. James" 
(?) used, and legitimately used, a crest upon the scented 
note paper upon which he sometimes wrote from a shanty 
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at Jackman's Drift, to his mother and sisters in one of the 
stately homes of England; and the patronymic of the third 
was and is yet highly honoured in the "City," where stock 
dealers most do congregate. It was "good fun." That was 
the excuse. The hope of "a paying spec." That was the 
inducement for this and many another piece of KaflBrland 
trading of equally unconventional complexion. And how 
much less criminal after all, when you go down to the bot- 
tom of. them, have been many other South African transac- 
tions of a much wider scope, and conducted by much more 
imposing personalities? But. for peccadilloes for which in- 
dividuals may be frowned upon, political adventurers can 
always find a claque. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



EFFECT OF UNSKILFUL COMPETITION IN THE WOOL TRADE — 
RAYNAL AGAIN GOES OVERBERG ''dIVARSHUN'' AT BETH- 
LEHEM — ^THE PATROON OF THE WITTEBERGEN. 



As we have mentioned in a former chapter, Harms- 
worth's account and patronage had been taken over from 
Ferris by Mr. Brigshaw, a rival merchant in Overberg sup- 
plies, and who was amongst those then chasing the will o* 
the wisp of the Free State wool trade. 

For a time all seemed to go well, and as if RaynaFs 
forecasts as to the limits of the wool were all wrong, the 
stuflf came down to Brigshaw in such quantities as made 
Ferris green with envy; and he one day remarked upon it 
rather sarcastically to the young man. For Ferris — ^through 
his "Credit Volante" connection — ^knew that Brigshaw was 
not in a position to allow Harmsworth even so much wool 
money as Ferris and Co. had done, yet wagons of goods went 
up and wagons of wool came down, in a way that seemed to 
upset all the statistics gained with so much care. Where 
did it come from? Certainly not all from its legitimate 
district, and alone knows what was paid for it. 

However, the wool season passed, and Harmsworth came 
down in person to "restock.^' He strolled into Ferris' one 
day, and after a friendly chat with that gentleman, good- 
naturedly oflEered to take a line of Batley blankets and rugs 
which Ferris' had just imported as a novelty. "For,'' said 
the trader, "I am independent of old Brigshaw, and can buy 
where I like." He selected to the value of over £300 worth, 
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and had a wagon promptly at the door the same afternoon 
to load them up. Ferris of course expected cash or an order 
at short currency on Brigshaw. But when next Harmsworth 
sauntered in, in shirt sleeves as usual, a couple of days after- 
wards to get the account from the bookkeeper — ^he took it in 
to the office, and actually bamboozled Ferris into accepting 
a ninety days' bill for the amount. 

As he came through the warehouse he accosted Eaynal, 
and asked him to come for an hour and help him select 
some goods. Permission being obtained, they went together 
over to Brigshaw's. 

This was an emporium of another order to Ferris and 
Co.'s, who were strictly wholesale. In Brigshaw's a large 
retail trade was done directly with Boers and traders in a 
small way, so that it was necessary to have a vast display of 
opened goods arranged in fixtures and on show counters. 
There was a wholesale department, too, of course, and in this 
Harmsworth and Eaynal busied themselves for half an hour 
or so, attended by a salesman. At the end of that time the 
patience of the first named was exhausted, and, moreover, 
his ideas of "stock'' were so far in excess of those of his 
young adviser, that he had run up alarming figures without 
having got many of the "sorts" necessary. Eaynal was point- 
ing this out, and proposing to rescind percentages of most 
all the orders entered, when a brilliant idea struck the trader 
and he said: "Tell ye what. Let's go and see Brigshaw. 
I've got a plan that'll put the thing right as a trivet." 

Brigshaw was in the retail store, and to him they went. 
"See those shelves and how all sorts of things needed for 
our trade are there," quoth Jock, waving his hand around, 
and speaking to Eaynal. "Well, I'm going to just take the 
lot as it stands. I got a dozen new wagons, a dead bargain. 
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this momin^ from Whitelaw and Few, and Brigshaw's men 
can pack the whole caboodle into ^em. And there you are !" 

"Look ye here, Brigshaw," he sang out, when that en- 
terprising merchant came to them, "YouVe been brought up 
in this here Boer trade, and know fifty times as well as I do 
what is wanted. Now youVe got a fully assorted retail stock 
right here, and that's just what I need. Now you let me have 

it just as it stands at per cent, on your actual cost mark, 

and I take the lot.^^ 

The other fell in with the idea, and accepted the offer 
for, although with necessary ^^eading lines" — ^which were 
not in this retail department — ^the transaction was (in its 
way) large, he was deluded by the quantity of wool sent 
down that season, and had no doubt that Harmsworth was 
making a success of it in his new way of business. And 
Jock's honesty no one doubted, though of his judgment the 
reader may form an opinion. The whole deal was on long 
time credit — ^promissory notes being signed — split up into 
amounts convenient for discount as wanted. By the way, the 
settlement of Ferris' balance, and the goods had from Brig- 
shaw during the past season, had swallowed all the wool. 

It did not strike either of them in this transaction, that 
the stock — fit enough in its variety for Maritzburg City, and 
to supply the wants of English and Africander farmers of 
Natal, as well as traders — must necessarily contain a large 
percentage of "lines" unknown to and unusable by the simple 
Overbergers. Perhaps the Overberg mania of that year must 
be blamed ; a madness which resulted amongst the merchants 
and traders of Natal in a tidal wave of insolvency within 
eighteen months thereafter. This cataclysm levelled pretty 
nigh everyone, from the "Credit Volante" and its kindred 
institutions, to the last petty "wagon smous." During some of 
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the blackest weeks of the "currency stringency/^ trek-oxen, 
forced on the market by traders, were auctioned at forty shil- 
lings a head, and sheep sold at a shilling each in small flocks ; 
when "gold on the spot" was the only currency accepted! 
Some will have it that the great Dutch-Basuto War, which 
entirely devastated the Free State, and had been brewing 
for three years previously, was the cause. But the actual 
collapse had come before that broke out — for even at the 
date to which this narrative has reached, traders were begin- 
ning to cave in ; and it was about a month or six weeks after 
Mostyn had started on his trip, when a trader whom Ferris 
and Co. were "supporting," came down from Overberg, and 
made an assignment to them. 

Amongst the assets to be taken over were claims against 
sundry Basutoland traders, and our Eaynal was deputed to 
go up with the assignor, and see what could be made of them. 

They rattled merrily over the ground between Maritz- 
burg and Bethlehem, in a Cape cart, behind four good horses. 
The trader, a Mr. Bashfield, was an expert driver, a good field 
cook, and an entertaining companion. The skies were pro- 
pitious, so they made themselves independent of the road 
side house. They spanned out under green mimosas, or be- 
side sparkling spruits ; built camp fires ; pincniced every meal ; 
and slept the sleep of the just, beneath the cart, to the lul- 
laby of frogs and cicadas, and in companionship with their 
horses, who were picketed two at each wlieel, and munched 
their forage in the sweet moonlight. 

Certainly the ants were inquisitive, and always took toll. 
The hairy tarantula and the three-tined scorpion were a pos- 
sibility to be recokoned upon for sudden and painful awak- 
ening; but he who, with youth, health, and a good con- 
science, has become accustomed to the balm of sleep in the 
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open, upon the warm earth (during the first rainless months, 
before the cold snap has set in), prefers it, even with these 
little piquancies, to the fevered somnolence of the narrow 
cubiculum of a roadside canteen. 

So Bethlehem was reached, and tKey put up at Miskin's, 
whence, as it was still early in the afternoon, they strolled 
over to Meets^ store, to hear the news from slim ou' Willem. 
Here they were just in time to see some fun. 

A little Irishman, tired perhaps of sampling the liquids 
in a canteen over the way, was swaggering up and down before 
the shop door, and in highly embroidered language was emit- 
ting a general challenge to ^^aas,^' clerks, and customers, in- 
discriminately, to "Come on! one down, another taken in 
haiid.^^ 

"Ach! Ye skallawags!" he shouted. "Is there a man 
among the whole crowd o' ye?'' Then catching sight of a 
yoimg Boer who had come to the door to laugh at "the 
drunken rooinek," he lapsed into the vernacular. "Piet, mij 
leevah mon ; Vill yeh battlay ?" and at Peter's feet the cham- 
pion flung his hat. 

"Stront!" was the forcible retort of the youthful Free- 
stater; and he squirted a stream of tobacco juice into the 
little Irishman's hat as he turned contemptuously away. 

"Verdomde smcerlap!" yelled the village terror, as he 
rushed into the shop, where, tripping over the doorstep, he 
plunged head first into the small of the back of Mynheer 
Piet; sending the latter like a catapult-bolt against the pro- 
tuberant corporation of a fellow countryman who was prop- 
ping up the counter. 

Quick as a flash the Irishman's mood changed, and (as 
with a wink and motion of indescribable humour he fixed 
the attention of the onlookers), he clapped both hands to 
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the pit of his stomach and bent in unmistakable pailtomine : 
"Ugh! ugh! kerels," he sputtered, "de rewk fan zey zwaart- 
streepij maakt mij ze-e-ek, ugh!^^ (Zwaart-st'reepij, has a 
local significance untranslatable.) 

The crowd of Africanders roared at this congenial wit; 
but Piet, incensed to madness by this insult (beyond which 
to an Africander, language cannot go), spluttered a compli- 
cated swear word, jumped on his detractor^s back, who was 
bent double in the throes of his pantomimic realism, and the 
two rolled together upon the floor, where they clawed like 
a couple of cats until dragged apart and set on foot by their 
respective partizans. 

Piet had had enough. But with that impartial spirit 
which characterises an Irishman on the rampage, and being 
debarred further "divarshun" with the Dutchman, who was 
sobbingly repairing damages in a comer behind a rampart of 
his compatriots, the little fighting cock turned his fury upon 
the nearest spectator, and, "pulled the grey beard upon the 
grinnin' phyz uv 'um,'' for it happened to be old William 
himself. 

That tough campaigner, who stood a head taller than 
the Irish bantam, merely grunted, and without even remov- 
ing the pipe from his teeth, disposed of the annoyance by 
catching his assailant at throat and waistbelt, and heaved him 
bodily into the street. After which ou' Billee removed his 
pipe, rubbed his offended chin, winked at the company gen- 
erally, and resumed his seat on the shop counter. But even 
as he swung himself up, a volley of curses poured in through 
the open door, and a bombshell, in the shape of a big five- 
gallon three-legged iron pot, hurtled with a devastating crash, 
through the shop window. 

To brush a troublesome insect from his beard without 
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a sign of vexation, was like the old man; but silence un-^^r 
loss of property was not so easy. The situation instantly be- 
came Homeric. He sprang out into the street — only just In 
time to see a second pot follow the flight of the other. Then 
William answered and spake winged words. 

No. We dare not reproduce even a sample! Suffice, it 
to say, that five minutes afterwards the Irishman's friends 
were assisting what remained of him towards his lodgings, 
followed by an admonition that if any of them came within 
50 yards of his ^Vinkle" again that day, the imdertaker should 
have a job, or he, William Meets, would know why. 

Next day the travellers got amongst the Wittebergen, 
and made a halt for business and the night, at the werf of 
Wel-Edele, Mynheer Stephanus Jacobsz, who deserves the pre- . 
fix as well as yeoman ever did. This early example of what 
all pure white blood Africanders have it in them to become, 
had just built himself a burnt brick house of modem design 
and conveniences. Kjiowing both the travellers, he bade them 
a hospitable welcome, and entertained them as it might have 
been in an English Yeoman's house. Had they needed it, he 
would have used English in speaking with them. Under- 
standing that they both had identified their lives with the 
"land,'' he regarded them (and all such), as fellow African- 
ders, without an after thought of "race prejudice." And as 
he was, so were hundreds in the Free State then; and their 
children were being trained into an even more perfect spirit 
of Africansche solidarity. But that was before the diplo- 
matic barbarism of Capetown towards the all but overwhelmed 
white race in the course of the Basuto War ; followed by that 
"policy of the strong," which negatived the Boers' hard fought 
victories. And since? What guilt is theirs whose policies 
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and acts have substituted suspicion, dissension, division and 
race-hatred, in place of the growing mutuality of hope, and 
object, and community of national sentiment, which in the 
early sixties was fusing the whole of the elements of the South 
African Settlements into a homogeneous nationality; for 
whom England would have become the ^Tiomeland'^ by a nat- 
ural evolution, though the goodly Afrikaansche Land was 
lovingly honoured as their mother's breast. 

Here the travellers left their cart and team, hiring two 
sturdy sure-footed mountain ponies from their host, for the 
ride into the adjoining native territories. They took no im- 
pedimenta save their blankets. Weapons were a superfluity, 
since there were neither foes to be feared nor game to be 
shot. As for food and sleeping place, both could be obtained, 
of a kind, for a little silver and fair words at every kraal. 

Not being pressed for time they accepted an invitation 
from Jacobsz to visit a specimen of the Bushman caves of the 
Wittebergen near his homestead. Those they saw were in a 
narrow kloof, and halfway up a steep hillside. They were in- 
accessible from above, and the visitors were told that such are 
typical of most of those rock refuges which figure so largely 
in the history of the. Basuto and Transvaal Kaffir wars. 

Closer examination disclosed a formation of limestone, 
from six to twelve feet thick, lying between hard sandstone, 
both foot and hanging walls, and both almost horizontal. 
This sandstone is the prevailing "country rock" of the whole 
neighbouring region. The original formation has been fis- 
sured by earth movements which have cracked this upper floor 
and drawn down the debris where such fissures occurred, thus 
forming the deep kloofs and level "krantzed" tablelands which 
so strikingly characterise Basutoland. 
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Water seepage had withdrawn portions of the soluble 
stratum, and carried the product away down the kloof, 
whereby the caves became hollowed out. They open wide- 
mouthed upon the cliff side and narrow backwards in width, 
though the height from sandstone to sandstone was very regu- 
lar. From these open outer chambers, ran tunnels, partly 
artificial, whicfh led into smaller chambers, which penetrated 
the mountain farther than the visitors cared to go amongst 
possible snakes and aggressive bats. 

It was easy to see what excellent refuges such caves as 
these could be made against an enemy. As a fact of experi- 
ence in war time such caverns, both in Basutoland and the 
Transvaal, have bafHed the Boer Commandoes — defying alike 
the distint riflemen and the more violent attack of the dyna- 
mite engineer. But the work of the "smokers'^ is credited 
with a ghastly record. 

In Raynal's diary is this note : 

"Stephanus is an Africander of the progressive school, 
a type of the best element of the great migration. Within 
the dep^,h of his honest and kindly heart (though jealous 
as the sourest dopper of the Transvaal, for the political inde- 
pendence of his country, and the world-recognition of the 
racial autonomy of the Africander), he does not, as so many 
Transvaalers do, carry that spirit into rabid antipathy to all 
things British, nor is he at all averse that his children should 
adopt modern customs, or learn a civilised language. Far 
from him, however, is it to despise the "Afrikaansche taaV^ 
that motlier-tongue, which if narrow in the range of its vo- 
cabulary, is a product of the soil, an element of the Afri- 
kaancr nationhood, "Zoet en Kj-achtig^^ to those to whom it 
belongs, a quaint memento of the past. 

Tlie broad common-sense of the quicker-minded ele- 
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ment amongst the Africanders, and a healthy conservatism 
with it, has developed the Free State community into a 
truly self-supporting "Republic," which, if yet far from per- 
fect, is fostered by able men who want to do right for right^s 
sake, and not as mere sectionalists. Though the Transvaal 
on the other hand will remain a close oligarchy of the cun- 
ning over the bigoted; unless the rising generation can res- 
cue themselves by the true spirit of union whose watchword 
is ^^ Africa for the Africanders" (all of them, not a fection) ; 
and convert Transvaal also into a true "Democracv." 

4i4i 41 Hn Hn Hfi Hn * . 

Leaving Mr. Jacobsz, our travellers rode through a 
grandly fertile district, mountainous all througli, and wildly 
rugged in places, and arrived in tlie evening at a large farm- 
stead, romantically situated on a gentle rise at the foot of a 
precipitous Berg. 

Mynheer Fourie, the patroon of this magnificent es- 
tate, well advanced in years, and fat as a porpoise, sat smok- 
ing his evening pipe, in a big arm chair, on the broad stoep 
of his dwelling house; roomy as a feudal castle. From 
where he sat the outlooker had a fine view over a broad plain 
of cultivable land. Thence, to the right, and for miles, 
stretched his rich horse pastures of low lying fen land. 
Whilst, over the tops of bold hills beyond, the snows of the 
distant Malutis glimmered ghostlike, as they reflected the 
last rays of the setting sun. Cattle kraals, sheep pens, barns, 
stables, and a flour mill, were located around with a liberal 
disregard to economy of territory. Here dwelt "rijV^ 
(wealthy) Louis Fourie — ^lord of all the level land he could 
see from his stoep, and master of many more miles in the 
mountains behind him. 

Cordially, but without rising, the great man returned 
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the greeting of the travellers. Then calling two blacks to 
take the horses, he put the Englishman and his companion 
through the usual catechism, ending with the inevitable in- 
vitation to "afzaal en kom naar binnah/' 

Hands shaken, he rose and entered the voorkamer, pre- 
senting them to a good looking but stout lady there, with 
^'Dit is meh vrouw!'^ And to her, "Mij hart, deze is twee 
Enklise smouse/' (Sweetheart, these are two English trad- 
ers.) 

Then tapping his walking stick on the flagged floor, 
in an effort to remem oer : "En yow naam ?" looking at Eay- 
nal, "Hoe de dromel is yow naam?^^ (what the deuce is your 
name?) "Yah, yah, Font,^^ and slapping his thigh he ex- 
claimed, "Mij machtigheid! (my mightiness) Is that so? 
Are you the fellow who missed the man and shot the os- 
trich? Zit, maar, zit." Then, hungry and athirst for news, 
he rattled off into eager cross questioning of both visitors. 

The shades of evening, feebly combatted by the rays of 
a couple of home made "kaarse," gathered about the feudal 
farmer as he talked with his two guests. 

And now there began to arise considerable movement 
in other parts of that barrack-like house. The goo(J wife had 
gone to the kitclien, where through the occasionally opened 
door between it and the great "voor kamer" one could catch 
glimpses of her busy movements, and hear her bustling the 
dark-skinned domestics about, as she superintended the dairy 
operations of the evening, and the final arrangements for the 
most important meal of the Africanders' day. 

The news of the world had been by this pretty well 
pumped out of the newcomers; and as the kitchen door 
opened to admit a stalwart son of the house, who, having 
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finished his work in the field or byre came to get a cliat with 
the strangers; Kaynal, now gatliering information and im- 
pressions for himself, saw the great cavern of the bake oven 
glowing Rembrantesque amidst the gathering gloom. This 
suggested to him a line of conversation which he knew 
would be eagerly followed by his host. And indeed, it 
seemed to our somewhat fanciful youth so like that seven- 
times heated kiln into which the fireproof youths were cast*, 
that he promptly suggested the similitude to the elderly Cal- 
vinist at his side, by whom it was eagerly taken up, and a 
broader simile suggested. Forthwith . the conversation 
rolled upon an exclusively theologic track; for every re- 
spectable Africander of the old school was saturated with all 
the imageries of the Hebraic Books, and not seldom had 
them quaintly mixed up. At the slightest provocation they 
would delightedly open out on these congenial topics. Then 
interpretations would be propounded grotesque to the for- 
malised European ear; and conceits startling in their nov- 
elty, yet withal advanced with so evident a respect, and so 
realistic an acceptance (like that shown by a child who re- 
peats a favourite fairy tale), that it conveyed on this, and 
many another occasion the conviction how intertwined with 
every fibre of their lives is the "religiosity" of the Boers. 
Some who have grown up in association with them say, and 
have written, that it is but parrot cant and ingrained hypoc- 
risy. Such observers are wrong. The Boer "religiosity" 
may possibly often serve to accentuate reprehensible outward 
idiosyncracies, yet this ingrained self-rightoousness pro- 
vides the Ark of a certain jealous self-respect which, through 
flood time, storm^ and .darkness, has kept alive inner excel- 
lencies that make high developments possible, both to the 
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individual soul and in the national character of this New 
Race. 

They have much in common with the East-Anglians, 
who gave its backbone to Puritanism; though they perhaps 
more closely resemble a certain section of those who cling to 
the northeast coast of the United States. But to me more 
promising than either is the sturdy and well-grafted tree, 
firm fixed in the arid soil of the Afrikaansche^ land, and the 
children of the misrated "Boer^^ shall yet surpass the Puri- 
tans in steadfastness in well-doing, and excel the foremost 
of the "Knickerbockers" in culture and personal heroism. 

Candles began to glimmer now on every table — ^brown, 
home made, smoky dips — and from a side room the hum of 
a harmonium announced that the girls were ready to lead 
the singing at the usual evening service of psalms and 
prayer. At this signal the old Boer rose and invited the 
strangers to Join the exercises. 

In most houses this service is held after supper in a 
less formal way, and in the common room; but here at this 
more pretentious residence, they retired to a "zit-kamer," 
and so left the great front room free for the "zwaart-meids^' 
to cover the table for supper without disturbance. 

The head of the clan, as usual, conducted the function 
— ordering one young man to read and another to pray. Be- 
tween whiles the "meissie" at the harmonium gave out the 
psalms, and accompanied their singing. Grandame Fourie 
kept her eye on the girls, and restrained wandering glances 
towards the "Enklisch," till bye and bye, a black woman, 
neatly dressed in cotton print, came quietly in and whispered 
to the housemistress, who, at the end of the verse then being 
sung, announced "The food is ready. Come eat." 
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In the great room at the long table, were already seated 
those white people of the farmstead whose occupations had 
not been finished in time to allow them to attend in the zit- 
kamer. The old gentleman took the head of the table. Af- 
ter grace duly said, a huge dish of meat, cut up in chunks, 
was carried aroimd by the servants, and from this each per- 
son took what he or she desired. Let it be noted that knives 
and forks, spoons and table linen were here. In helping 
himself, each one must satisfy his appetite, for the dish 
came not again ; but when it had gone the round of the table 
it was borne away into the kitchen. In the same way pump- 
kin, stamped mealies, and • home-made bread circulated. A 
lively conversation was kept up the whole time, by no means 
interchanged with one's next neighbour only; but often, 
shouted from one end of the table to the other. This lifted 
the rough meal into a social function of the first order. One 
could not help thinking that it must be something like the 
domestic life of the old Saxon Thanes — ^more like the real 
thing even than that well known word picture of the supper 
with Cedric in the Hall of Ivanhoe. 

The meal over, a little army of black girls cleared the 
table, and most of the men scattered. The old farmer estab- 
lished himself in a roomy arm chair, and blew a Jovian 
cloud. Two neatly dressed young women monopolised a 
sofa and whispered and giggled to eacli other until Kay- 
nal's companion drew a chair in front of them; after which, 
to judge by the little shrieks and laughter, heard from time 
to t^'me out of the corner, it was apparent that he wa^ giv- 
ing them a good time. 

Our youth had gone out to lounge on tlie stoep in th^ 
l)right moonlight. 
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"My mistress says, the ^ White Englishman^ must come 
and talk to her/^ announced a black hand-maiden who 
brought him some cofiEee. 



"And how is your wife? And where do you live now?" 
was the startling interrogatory which the elderly lady shot 
at Eaynal as soon as he had taken a seat near the coffee um. 

"My wife!" he gasped. "I have no wife, dear lady!" 

"My beloved soul ! And how is that ?" exclaimed Mistress 
Fourie in genuine astonishment. "Kruger^s wife told me — 
the last time I saw her in at Nachtmaal — ^nearly six months 
ago, that you were courting her daughter hard. A lively 
youth ought not to sleep cold so many months after he 
has *sat up^ with such a ^nonny^ as Gretchen." 

Poor Eaynal, who had plunged his nose into his cof- 
fee cup to hide the embarrassment consequent on Mrs. 
Fourie's first shot, was so riddled by this broadside, that a 
gulp of the hot fluid went the wrong way, causing "the un- 
bidden tear to start" from his eye, in his efforts to avoid an 
explosion. 

"No, no. You mustn't cry. I see how it is," whispered 
the kindly old lady, laying a motherly hand upon his shoul- 
der in quick sympathy. For she mistook the situation, and 
deemed the young man's distress and moistened eyes "rose 
from tlie depth of some divine despair." "Come, tell your 
old ^tant,' and I will write to her mamma, and she shall 
bring the girl to her senses." 

The young diplomat, having recovered his wind, per- 
ceived that he was on very delicate ground, where to ad- 
vance or retreat might prove equally disastrous. Though whilst 
living at Zeefontein, he had become on the best of terms with 
the whole Kruger family, and having overcome his first shy- 
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neSvS was quite chummy with the blooming Kreeehy, yet no 
such an idea as a permanent partnership had ever entered 
his head; nor indeed had he the vanity tb dream that the 
commonplaces they exchanged indicated any preference of 
him by that buxom and white-browed damsel. But the evi- 
dent good faith of Mrs. Fourie's first question, and the moth- 
erly interest which she had displayed in one who had deemed 
himself an absolutely unknown stranger to the members of 
this isolated family, showed that they knew more of him 
than he of them. 

The old man's allusion to the ostrich; the designation 
(Mrs. Kruger's nickname for him) by which the black maid 
had been told to address him, and, more than all, the offer 
to negotiate with "mamma," was another revelation about 
this peculiar and intensely sympathetic people. It was his" 
first clear perception of that web of domestic sympathy and 
those far-reaching social ties, which, knitting them to- 
gether throughout the length and breadth of South Africa 
makes them, against tlie outer world, like one great family. 

In this great "famille bund,'' the matrons claim and 
take the led. And this fact is, perhaps, more powerful than 
any one other single factor, in shaping Afrikaansche poli- 
tics. It comes openly to the surface in times of stress, 
and not to weary tlie reader with dissertation and theory, 
we will only adduce in illustration the striking instance of 
the Transvaal War (1880-1), a struggle begun, and driven 
through at the instigation and by the propulsion of the wives 
and mothers of tlie entire Afrikaansche race, from Cape 
town to the Limpopo. 

Kaynal then, eatcliing a glimmering perception that he 
must behave himself in the interview with this kindly old 
lady, as if he were in the preseneo of the girl's own mother, 
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shaped his course along a middle way; after which the Boer 
wife wanted to know all about the English Queen; London 
town; the army of Great Britain; and sundry other simple 
matters; with all of which she seemed to expect the young 
man to be personally and minutely familiar. At length, 
commending him, as her ^T)eloved child," to ^^sweet sleep 
and refreshing dreams," she called a servant to show him 
to the guest chamber, where soon afterwards he was joined 
by his travelling companion, and a billowy and vast feath- 
er-bed received them both. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



HOW THEY HELD THE FORT AT HOLBART's — THE BLACK 

PRINCE REVIEWING HIS '^MILITARY'" A HOSPITABLE 

CHIEF — ^^SI PECCAS^ PBCCA FORTITER/' 



The next day, having lost ssunie time in getting a 
promissory note from "Piet-een-Hand/' they did not arrive 
at Molappo's Drift of the Caledon river until rather late 
in the night. But the moon was bright and made it pleas- 
.ant riding, for Bashfield knew every inch of the road; so 
they pushed through the ford, and cantered up the slope 
towards Martin Hopkin's house in Molappo's town. 

But as their horse-hoofs clattered over the rock plat- 
eau in front of Holbart's cottage, a high pitched but steady 
voice rang out "Stop ! Wie's yeh ! Kveek ! I shall shoot !" 

"Stop! Stop! Hold hard. Bill!" yelled Raynal's com- 
panion, in crescendo, as they pulled up at the challenge. 
"It's Bashfield. What the henker. Don't shoot." 

"Hold on a minute," was the reply; and a rifle barrel 
which had glinted in the moonshine through a little square 
hole in the house front, was withdrawn, and a sound of un- 
barring was heard at the door. 

A man whom the reader has met before came out into 
the moonlight. 

"It's d— d lucky for you IMr. Bashfield," said he, "that 

the moon was so bright that I had doubts, for by if 

it had been dark I should have let you have it. But come in. 
Who's your friend? You cannot go up to town to-night, 
ril tell you what's the matter inside. 



» 
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The trader introduced Eaynal by the conventional pro- 
cess of announcing, ^'Bill, this is young Mr. Font, who 
used to be in charge of old Jock's store at Zeef ontein." And 
to Eaynal, "This is my friend, the celebrated Professor 
Holbart." To which compliment the other retorted, 
"Frickie ; don't be a ." 

"Malagass," cried Holbart, and a darky appeared. 
"Take these horses to the kraal, sharp." The travellers 
dragged their saddles and blankets into the house, and 
tlie door, was securely barred once more. 

Two men besides the master of the house formed the 
garrison of the fort into which they entered; and by the 
light of a couple of candles, the newcomers could see that 
all three were armed to the teeth. The professor, who had 
been on guard, had laid his Colt's six shooter upon the table, 
but had carried his rifle even when he came out to welcome 
Bashfield. The two others were lying on sofa beds, one 
on each side of the room, fully dressed. Each had his 
gun within reach; and as one of them swung his feet to the 
floor, and sat up to take stock of the visitors, his bolster 
slipped down and disclosed a revolver under it ready for in- 
stant use. The other, tired or without curiosity, lay still, 
and went off to sleep again. 

"William," said the man who sat up, "I think if these 
gentlemen do not object, you had better extinguish those 
lights. The necessity for caution still exists. No doubt 
you are tired and will be glad to sleep," he added, tuming 
to Eaynal, "I am sorry you find us in this tumoil, but we 
were expecting quite other visitors." 

"Frickie," said Holbart, "if you and your friend will 
make yourselves comfortable at that end of the room, you 
will be out of the way if anything happens. I'm sure I 
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hope nothing will; but you just keep dead still if it does." 
Then as soon as the unexpected guests had encamped them- 
selves, the lights were blown out, silence reigned, and in 
spite of such novel surroundings, Ra3nial knew no more un- 
til awakened by his companion shaking him to ''drink cof- 
fee" the next morning. 

Lifting his head from the hollow of the saddle which 
had been his pillow and unrolling himself from his blanket, 
Eaynal took the "cometje," and went out of the close room 
into the open air to consume it at his leisure. 

The morning was crisply cold, for although the sun 
was up, the Berg, on the side of which Molappo's town 
stood, intercepted its beams. 

Holbart^s shanty was built upon a small plateau of 
sandstone, over which, past his door, ran one of the roads 
to the town, higher up. Opposite the front door, less than 
fifty yards away, the ledge fell oif in a deep (^onga, whilst 
behind the house the rocks were rugged, down to a tiny 
valley in which the trader had made a walled garden; so 
that the only practicable approach was along the road which 
Holbart's rifle had so strictly guarded the previous night. 

He had chosen a fine site, if landscape were his ob- 
ject. To the front and left, a long and wide reach of the 
valley of the Caledon, was the dip from Molappo's Moun- 
tain range. From his little plateau an almost limitless 
prospect of river, plain, and multitudinous mountain could 
be seen — front, left, and right; but on the town side, the 
Impone Stones and the peaks of the Berg, shut in the 
view. 

The person who had spoken to Eaynal the night be- 
fore, was also outside, stripped to the waist and busy over 
a big vessel of water, tubbing in genuine British fashion 
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as far as was practicable under such circumstances. The 
act, and his few words of greeting which, whilst taking a 
towel from the native in attendance, he addresed to his 
visitor, differentiated him unmistakeably from the rank and 
file; and accounted for that tone of quiet leadership which 
had been evidenced in the few words spoken the night be- 
fore. 

Fevered by the close room and rough couch, Raynal 
requested the loan of the great wash bowl, and Malagass, 
the Kaffir, having fetched him a bucket of water, he re- 
freshed himself with a cool splash in the morning sunshine, 
which was by this time creeping through the kloofs and 
falling warm upon that rocky ledge. 

The two men chatted, and after a laugh over the past 
night's opening adventure, they discussed weather, and 

scenery, which at one section of the panorama, Mx. C 

(for it was the man whom Mostyn had snubbed in the Glen 
of Exchange) remarked that it reminded him of the view 
from the roof of the house he had occupied in Madrid. And 
walking to and fro with him, Raynal was greatly entertained 
until someone called them in to breakfast. 

"Mr. C ," said Holbart, when the meal was well un- 
der way, "I may as well tell Bashfield all about it; or he'll 
be hearing a pack of lies from Jack about us. He and this 
young man are going down that way on business.'^ 

"Certainly,^' replied the other. "There need be no 
mystery about it. We are not in the wrong; neither, I anr 
happy to say," — and he smiled contentedly — "are we th^ 
parties who have, as yet, come off second best in the scrim- 
mage." 

^^ell! I tell you how it vas," began the black bearded 
man, "We lately imported a cannon, and stowed it away 
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till we could strike a satisfactory bargain with Molappo. 
About a fortnight ago we came to terms and he paid us 
stock on account. These we sent out, and tofd the chief 
that our agents would bring the gun in when they got 'em, 
for I had told him she was still in Natal. Veil, we allowed 
the proper time to pass, and then went to fetch the gun 
from our cache; when to our dismay the cache had been 
robbed." 

"Of course you may guess, Frickie, we weren't long in 
doubt. There's only one man in the country who has pluck 
enough to do such a thing. But how on, earth he found out 
about it, I can't think." 

"Jack Mann, was it?" interjected Bashfield. 

"Yes. That's so, alreets," resumed the other. "And 
by heaven! who would ride up to the door about breakfast 
time next morning, as cool as you please, but Jack himself; 
said he'd just tie his horse to the post for half an hour, 
as he was in a hurry — going in to Bethlehem; and could 
he do anything for us?" Blackbeard paused to express the 
pitch of their astonishment. 

"You don't mean it!" exclaimed Raynal's companion, 
exploding in a corruscation of hero-lauding blasphemy. 
"And what did you do?" 

"You shall hear," answered Holbart, wanning up. And 
with the magnanimity of a generous victor, he added his 
quota of picturesque notes of admiration to those which 
Bashfield had libated to the daring of the master mind 
in their common calling. 

"Ned and T had fully made up our minds about it; for 

it put us in a of a hole with Molappo. In fact we 

had but ju^t settled to send out runners to learn about 
Jack's doings for the past ten days, when here was the man 
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come right into our clutches. And alone!" He chose this 
interesting period to butter another scone, and consume 
it, before he continued. 

"Now, as luck would have it, the Scotch cart, that we 
had taken the night before to fetch up the cannon, stood 
over there. Just as we had outspanned it, the four reims ly- 
ing over the disselboom, Ned caught my eye and made a sign 
towards them, and I tell you, I caught on like smoke. So 
when Ned jumped up with ^Excuse me a moment, Mr. 
Mann!^ I guessed he was going to the rear to send me a 
message. To make time I pretended to give Jack a message 
for Symondson in town, and then said, TTou^l have coffee, 
or a liquor. Jack, though you are in such a hurry ?^ ^Oh !^ says 
he, ^coffee, if Mrs. Holbart will be so kind.^ You know> 

Frickie, how polite he can be. ^I will see,^ I says, and 

went into the kitchen. 

" ^Take him outside. Eetum him soon. Seat him, and 
spring,' whispered she in my language, and I knew it was 
Ned's instructions to me. But all the while you will under- 
stand I was speaking up, and says, 'Mr. Mann will take 
coffee and a biscuit, but he cannot stay' ; and she spoke up — 
'It shall be ready in a minute. I was just coming out to 
shake hands.' So when I went back I says, 'It ^ill be ready 
in a few minutes, and that'll just give us time for me to 
show you a black horse I got out of an Englishman ;' " and 
I took him out. 

"Well, if you'll believe me, he hadn't the slightest sus- 
picion that we had spotted his game. By the time I had 
brought him back I had got him into an argument, and as 
we came to the door, Ned came around the corner, and he 
says, 'Why, William, you've left the reims out.' And I says, 
'Oh, if you wouldn't mind,' and went on talking to Jack. 
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So Ned steps over quite naturally to the reims and follows 
in. Then I pushed Jack a chair just right, still talking, 

you understand. And as he drops carelessly into it " 

The narrator ended with significant pantomime. * * * 

*TTe nearly kicked my shins to pieces before we got 
him tied. We just reimed him up in that chair till he 
could hardly move an eyelid. 

"If you'll believe me/' continued he after a pause, "ex- 
cept for the first yell of surprise, that man never let a sound 
through his lips during all that tussle, until we picked him 
and the chair up together, and set the bundle on its legs. 
And then he just coolly remarked, ^I should be glad to know, 
gentlemen, the meaning of this unprovoked assault?" 

"I was too sore to speak. The bandages are not off my 
legs yet; but Ned, as cool as himself, set a chair in front of 
him, and went to the point. 

"TTou're euchred. Jack,' says he. Tlay the straight 
game, and tell us where you have put that cannon which 
you stole from our cache; and when we have got it back 
you shall be untied, and then if you care to forget the whole 
thing, we will.' 

" ^I don't in the least know what you mean,' says Jack, 
as naturally as possible. 'If that's your trouble, you can 
untie me now and I will be only too ready to give you a 
hand to run down the thieves, for if we English traders can't 
rely on one another, who should? But I say,' he continued 
as if an idea had struck him, Svas it the Harrismith can- 
non? When did you got it? And you say your cache's 
robbed? Oh, you let me loose. I bet you I know where it 
is. Peacocke was after that, for Moperi.' 

"I tell you, Frickie," went on Ilolbart, delighted with 
his own dramatic rendering, "lie did it all so naturally that 
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I almost believed him. I was thinking how we should get 
out of it and would have apologized. But Ned! He just 
laughed at him. He was so tickled, was Ned.^^ 

Mr. C smiled at the recollection. "I never saw 

finer acting in my life/' he interjected. "But the fellow 
overdid it. Peacocke — ^you know him Mr. Bashfield, the 
Yankee blacksmith at Moperi's — is drunk more than half 
his time; and moreover, I was positive that it was Mann, 
and no one else who had robbed us. For the job required 
at least five good men — four to remove the gun, and one 
to watch the horses; and who but your friend Jack can 
muster so many to whom he dare broach such a scheme. 
Now those young fellows from the Cape who haunt Mann's 
place, are just the crew. So to his tirade, I merely answered 
that his assumption of ignorance was amusing, but useless; 
for that we had positive proof that he had taken the gun; 
and I asked him what was the use of stirring bad blood now 
that his game was blown." 

"But do you think he would admit it?" broke in Hol- 
bart again excitedly. "Devil a bit! He swore we were los- 
ing our chance wasting our time on him. He actually sug- 
gested that one of us should keep guard over him. 'If you 
will have it so,' he said, whilst Ned and I roc^e over to 
Momperi's and routed Peacocke out. But Ned saw through 
that move, and again cut the game short by rising. Then 
we went outside, and settled what to do. 

"We gagged him, and carried him holus bolus, chair 
and all, through the kitchen into the little back shed. 
You see, fellows might be riding up any moment; and for 
our lives wo were obliged to do it. But if the devil ever 
looked out of a man's eye, he looked at mje through Jack's 
when we had got the gag in and I told him ." 

* ^0 sk ^> ^Mfi ^k ^k ^k 

*J& w^ *J6 ^^ 0^ 0^ 0^ 
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"No, he's not there!" interjected Mr. C hurriedly, 

as Bashfield cast a startled glance kitchen wards. "It is not 
to keep him in, that we are keeping guard, but to keep him 
out again. And that must be my apology to you, sir, for your 
startling reception last night." He rose, and turning to the 
master of the house said, "But, William, we must not de- 
tain Mr. Bashfield. He has business with Martin Hop- 
kins, and Gyp will be wanting his breakfast, so I will go 
and relieve him. We shall see you again before you leave, 
Bashfield, I suppose?" And all rose from the table. 

"But I say, Bill," queried Bashfield, as they passed out, 
*^ow did it all end? Did you get back your property?" 

"Yes, yes. It turned out all right," answered the Pro- 
fessor shortly, no doubt feeling that he had said too much. 
"You can leave your things here. My boy shall see to the 
horses." He pinched off a charge of tobacco from a dry 
twist of mouldy "Boer," crushed it in his palm, and spit 
to give it a "lekker" dampness for the pipe. Aie! Aie! 
When I call to mind that hovel on the sandstone ledge, in 
the filthy heart of Kaffirdom! How the finger upon the 
wires does make us puppets skip to be sure! He smokes 
nothing but half-crown cigars now. He is the trusted ad- 
viser of a Government. High in Secret Service ! Has been 
sent on diplomatic missions to European Courts. Ay, and 
he was even at the White House, Washington, D. C, and 
that not so long before the Britisli-Boet War, either. 

Having transacted with Hopkins the business which 
had brought them to Molappo's town, the^two travellers 
returned to Holbart's house to get some tiffin before re- 
suming their journey. Whilst waiting for this Raynal found 
the time drag lieavy on his hands, for the two traders 
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seemed to have a lot of private matters to talk over; so he 
went outside, and seeing the person whom the black beard 
had so often addressed as Ned, sitting upon a rocky point 
some little way off, Eaynal strolled over to him. 

When he had seated himself upon a comfortable stone, 
it could be seen that the point commanded a view of the ford 
by which they must have crossed the Caledon the previous 
night. After a few commonplaces, his companion ob- 
served, "You can hardly be surprised, Mr. Font, after what 
my talkative friend Holbart told you this morning, to find 
me on sentry duty. I am glad that you have given me this 
opportunity to add a few words of explanation to his rather 
sensational narrative, for as we may meet under other cir- 
cumstances, I would not wish you to carry away an im- 
pression of me as a brawling rufl&an, which no doubt the per- 
son whom Bashfield says you are going to see on his busi- 
ness, will lead you to infer that I have been in this matter. 
My connection with the affair is, I assure you, quite in- 
voluntary. I have merely stood by the man who has given 
me shelter in a temporary diflBculty. The facts are few 
and simple. The fellow stole Holbart^s property, and by 
doing so placed our lives in imminent danger; for the re- 
ceipt of the cattle from the savage up there, and which had 
been sent away under the pretence of fetching the gun, 
turned out a most unfortunate circumstance and really 
necessitated the 'bluff' by which I eventually obtained a res- 
toration of the property. For I was correct, the cannon had 
been removed and reburied not a mile from our cache. But, 
Mr. Font, whatever story the man may tell you or your 
guide, I ask you to believe, that I would not have gone 
beyond limits. I hope you to understand. We are, however, 
now put to this inconvenience which you perceive, arid our 
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business is interrupted, because this Mr. Mann, as he calls 
himself, threatened a reprisal as he rode away/^ 

The young man murmured sympathy; but enquired 
why the two did not seek assistance from the chief under 
whom they were living. 

"Well, you see, Mr. Font!^' explained the other. "The 
natives as a rule decline to interfere in any differences be- 
tween rival traders; and moreover Holbart^s attempt at 
finesse in this transaction with the chief, led him to make 
those statements which you must see would not tally with 
the explanation of the facts we should be obliged to give. 
But I have it V' he exclaimed. "I wonder I did not think of 
it before. It can be done by an indirect attack, through a 
message to the Supreme Chief. I am so glad this conver- 
sation has given me the idea, for this state of things is un- 
bearable.^' 

He took a few turns upon the ledge. ^TTes, yes! the 
very thing,'^ he said. "Would you mind asking Mr. Hol- 
bert to come to me when he finds it convenient? Thank 
you. I trust you will call here on your way back again. 
Good day.^'* 

Raynal went back to the house, where he found Bash- 
field busy at an improvised meal. Having delivered his mes- 
sage, the young man "stowed away'' the provisions, so iliat 
in less than half an hour they were cantering down the 
slope, and turned down the valley, heading for the terri- 
tory of Paulus Moperi, another of the divisional kings of 
the Makateese. 

The Makateese of Basutoland (or Lesuto), to judge by 
the district through which the two white men now rode, 
ouglit to have been contented and honest, if wealth of cat- 
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tie, sheep, goats, and horses, together with other manifest 
evidences of prosperity, could make them so. In no part of 
Free State, Pondoland, or even (native) Natal itself, had our 
traveller seen such fertile and extensive "gardens^^ of mealies, 
wheat and mabele as were here flourishing every mile or so 
along the trail. The live stock were fat; and seemingly end- 
less herds fed there upon the mountain tops (table lands), 
and in the well-watered valleys of Basutoland. 

And yet these people were not content, but passed their 
lives in mutual theft from one another, varied by organ- 
ized forays upon the property of the farmers of the Free 
State, until the day came when these lattef*, driven to des- 
peration, matched their hundreds in a war of self-defense — 
(the most righteous of all the South African wars against 
the natives since Blood River fight) — against the teeming 
tens of thousands of those ingrained scoundrels. Yet in 
that, the Free Sta-te^s day of mortal anguish, with those 
pagan wolves^ teeth at the throats of the wives and little 
ones of fellow whitemen and co-religionists the politicians 
of Capetown, not only "comforted and assisted'^ the Nation 
of Thieves, but sternly denied the farmers the resource of 
importing means of defence through the ports of the im- 
perial settlements. 

And more, diplomatic nets were thrown to thwart the 
statesmanship of good John Brand. Even when the Af- 
rikaanders had won the long doubtful war, Capetown self- 
interestedly sheltered the whipped cattle lifters from the 
full measure of their well merited punishment. Is it strange 
then that the Republics should hate the "Greek gifts'^ of 
Capetown, and shun them? 

Our travellers had climbed one of the table mountains, 
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which axe so marked and remarkable a feature of Basuto- 
land, when, perceiving a village at a distance, they rode 
towards it, for it was getting time to rest the horses. 

As they came nearer they perceived that some sort of 
a function was in progress beyond the huts. So instead of 
riding into the market place, they went around, and came 
upon an assemblage of fifty or sixty natives drawn out in a 
wide semicircle. They were fully armed with spears, shields 
and clubs. An individual, who, to judge by his move- 
ments, was captain of this band, was actively capering about 
in front of them, and putting the rank and file through 
some sort of drill. Looking on were two mounted natives, 
who, on nearer inspection, were seen to be clothed in long 
trousers and coats, both of tanned leather, of native make, 
but in distinct imitation of European cut. These two were 
armed with good serviceable guns — English hunting rifles, 
double-barrelled, such as must have cost at the then tariff 
in oxen or horses from forty to fifty pounds sterling each. 
Clearly they were some great man's outriders 
— for one held the bridle of a beautiful 
jet black horse, and a few paces away stood 
a tall, well built, young man, carefully dressed in well 
fitting and evidently tailor-made European clothes, set off by 
the quite startling accessories — (at least in the veld) — of 
starched white linen and a glittering watch chain. Another 
solecism would have betrayed his nationality (even as when 
first seen from behind), though he wore ordinary trousers, 
they were stuffed into white topped English hunting boots. 

The wearer of this make-up was recognized by Bash- 
field some time before they were within earshot, and he told 
Raynal who it was. He was one of those startling failures 
of Cape political experiment — the College trained^ and so- 
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ciety coddled Basuto Princes — ^who were fondly expected 
to grow np "civilized and Christian rulers'^ for their people. 
Let us say at once and emphatically, this hope has failed 
utterly to materialise. 

However, at the time recorded, the varnish was fresh 
upon this one; wherefore, as our travellers rode up they re- 
ceived a courteous greeting in fluent, soft-tongued English, 
fromi the dark-skinned dude, who forthwith claimed ac- 
quaintance with Eaynal^s companion, and of whom he re- 
quested, "Kindly extend me the introduction to your 
friend.'^ 

"This is Prince T'Sekelu, Mr. Pont," said the trader 
in compliance with the request, as he swung off and shook 
hands with that "veneered" chieftain. ^1i/Lt. Font is a 
young gentleman from England, that I'm showing the coun- 
try to," he explained diplomatically. 

"I am pleathed to make yo^ quaintans, bah!" and the 
Eoyal Darky doffed his soft felt hat with a fine gesture, 
which failed of dignity, because it smacked of melodrama. 

"You have arrived in our country at an interesting con- 
jecture of its destinies. My people are continually harrassed 
by the encroachments of the ferocious and blood-thirsty 
Dutch farmers, so I and some other leading persons who 
have observed European civilisation, are taking steps to 
consolidate by discipline, the valour of our warriors. In fact 
you behold me at this moment conducting a review of the 
military of this village." To this effect, as afterwards jotted 
down, and in phrases at least as stilted, the Prince (for royal 
he really was), conversed with our travellers, whose horses 
were, by his orders, off-saddled and fed with Kaffir com, 
which k native woman brought at a call, gracefully poising 
the heavy basket upon her head, as she walked. 
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In clue time, taking leave of the prince and his "mili- 
tary/^ Raynal and his companion crossed the plateau, which 
was some miles broad, and were led by the trail along 
which they rode to one of the few passes (narrow kloofs) 
by which a horseman could descend to the valley, this be- 
ing, as it proved, an excellent example of that peculiar geo- 
logical formation which makes Basutoland interesting in 
that particular. 

Concerning these table lands and wide deep valleys of 
this section of South Africa, the observations of the writer 
lead to an inference that the altitude of the slightly undu- 
lating "tables'^ shows the original level of the formation, 
after the sandstone of the upper stratum had been depos- 
ited, and are not upheavals. Subsequently, an earth-move- 
ment occurred which, as by one sudden shock, fissured this 
continuous sandstone flooring and drew down the material 
from along the sides of the fissures, leaving the undisturbed 
portions as islands, battlemented with perpendicular krantzes 
of sandstone cliff, cut into here and there by little fissures 
(down, one such the travellers went), and here and there 
slightly eroded by falling waters. 

Information gained in after years concerning geological 
probabilities of the formation of other parts of South Af- 
rica as they appear today, strengthens this theory of one 
sudden shock as the agency of the existing formation here 
rather than an upheaval, or the action of eroding water. It 
is this: In north eastern Transvaal, and for some distance 
either side of the Buffalo and Tugela valleys in Natal, the 
entire country seems to have been blown bodily into the air, 
and to have reshaped itself by the fall. The same shock 
shattered the mountain chain which had previously sepa- 
rated the coimtries named (probably by a wall as solid as 
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that sliown today in the Natal portion of the Quathlaniba 
range), shattered it and produced the rugged Barberton and 
Swaziland formations. The forces of such a movement may 
well have reached under as far as Basutoland and produced 
the Assuring and indraft of the sandstone flooring referred to. 

Many of these hills are natural fortresses; and during 
the war which began a year or eighteen months after the * 
incidents we are now relating took place, the storming of 
them through approaclfes strengthened by artificial zig-zags 
and over protecting walls, caused the heaviest of the fighting, 
and were the theatres of individual feats of daring as fine 
as any performed at the taking of the Malakoff, or the 
storming of San Juan Hill Blockhouse. Let no one mislead 
those who next have to fight the farmers, by the theory 
that Majuba was "a fluke.'' 

Nevertheless, one of these mountains — the Thaba Bos- 
igo of Moshesh — ^has never been taken by assault. The 
foothold which Wepener, with Webster and Howell, and 
half a dozen more Free Staters gained. for a few glorious mo- 
ments upon its summit, was the next best thing to taking 
it, and has justly been reckoned one of the most brilliant 
military episodes in South African history. 

The gallant Wepener remained there. The Makateese 
ate his body ; burnt his bones, and drank tlie powdered ashes ; 
to make themselves as brave as the man wlio could fight his 
way up the narrow staircase which is the single avenue to 
the top of that sacred Berg, 

Late in the afternoon Raynal and Bashfield entered the 
outskirts of a large village, the headman of which Bashfield 
said was called Rama Namani. This village was on a hill- 
side — steep and craggy below, but where the huts were es- 
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tablished breaking into a series of terraces. Beyond, and 
embracing all, a beetling amphitheatre of mountain pro- 
tected the town by fully the third of a round. A bridle 
path, which zig-zagged up the lower steep, was fortified at 
every turn by rough stone walls — ^those "skanses" which are 
mentioned so repeatedly in accounts of war with natives. 
And guarding the immediate rise of the ramp of the first 
terrace as a circular unroofed fort of rough rocks, some 
ten to fifteen feet in diameter, and the walls, over six feet 
high, loopholed. 

As the travellers climbed this ramp, two huge fellows 
armed with formidable clubs and clothed in broad brimmed 
hats of plaited grass, and tattered native made leather 
trousers, came swinging down the path from above, and 
swaggered menacingly towards them. One, with the arro- 
gance of a cock on his, own dunghill, shouted: "Hoo vil 
yeh maak? Vat zook yeh?^^ (What are you doing there? 
What do you want ?) Evidently they took the horsemen for 
Free State farmers in search of stolen cattle — and as un- 
doubtedly their village herds held many such, they resented 
investigation accordingly. 

Bashfield replied with considerable vigour, in Sesuto. 
Upon which the two scarecrows turned to Raynal, swept the 
billiecocks off their heads by a simultaneous movement, and 
rolled their eyes as only a nigger can, whilst they stared at 
him for a full half -minute. 

"What on earth is the matter ?^^ exclaimed the object of 
this scrutiny to Bashfield, who was smiling. 

^^Oh, nothing. I only told them who I was, and who 
you were. That's all.^' 

"What could you say which makes those niggers act the 
goat like that?^^ 
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^^Nix! I just remarked, ^You sons of baboons, have 
you never left your caves far enough to know the difference 
between an Englishman and a Boer. I am Rama Nella^s 
trader; and this is a lord from England whom I am escort- 
ing to talk with the Great King Moshesh !^ ^' replied the im- 
aginative Bashfield. 

One of the men, who now addressed Bashfield respect- 
fully as "Kaptein,^^ asked him if he would please wait whilst 
they went to tell the headman of the village. Then away 
they ran. 

Presently they returned behind two others, one of whom 
was a grizzly-wooled specimen with a face as crinkly as a 
dried up sheep-skin. Both newcomers seemed persons of 
local distinction, being dressed in full slop-suits of tan mole- 
skin; whilst the official status of the old one was displayed 
by his carrying a six-foot walking stick, beautifully carved 
for a foot or more down from its broadened top. He also 
had clasped in his hand a wicked little assegai, having a thin 
long four-sided blade with a needle-like point. 

This reverend signior addressed Bashfield in the ver- 
nacular, and asked him if Eaynal spoke either that or Dutch. 
Being told that he spoke the latter, the official addressed 
him in that patois, "Would his ^edelheid' come and eat with 
^onze kaptein ?' " adding that they would take care of Bash- 
field "in the Strangers' hut/' 

"Oh! I say!'' ejaculated the trader, in English to Eay- 
nal, as he heard this discrimination announced, "I've rather 
overdone it. But all right. You keep it up. You're ^a 
Lord' going to Moshesh." 

Dismounting there, the horses were taken charge of 
by one of the sentinels; and Bashfield was shown to the 
strangers' Init by the other — the hut being on this lower 
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terrace. "My Lord^' was escorted to a third level, above the 
main crowd of huts, where the headman had his big "kiah** 
embosomed amongst the huts of his numerous wives. 

There was a fourth terrace, the very citadel of this 
fortress village, which we learnt was the place of safety for 
the village cattle, and only the watchers had huts there. 

The patch along which Eaynal was conducted led di- 
rectly to one of those little forts before mentioned; only this 
one was larger around, though the wall was not more than 
three or four feet high; but it made up in thickness, being 
nearly as much thick, and built of roughly hewn stone. Prob- 
ably it was intended to receive a cannon. From either side 
of the fort, stretched a stone wall, very much higher, along 
the edge of the terrace, and this seemed to bar the path; 
but on coming up to it a passage appeared made by a twist 
of the wall around the curve of the fort, and just wide 
enough to admit a horse. 

Entering through this, and being led into the fort, the 
visitor was there received by the "Kaptein^^ in person. What 
struck the young man at once about this chieftain was that 
he evidently was a native of the old school who thoroughly 
disdained new f angled notions, for his head covering was of 
plaited grass, and he was clothed entirely in beautiful jackal 
and spotted leopard skin karosses. 

Through the medium of the old man, who spoke "Afri- 
kaanse,^^ this conservative chief put Eaynal through a cate- 
chism, until presently several plump and comely black dam- 
sels appeared with small grass baskets, in which were served 
half a dozen varieties of native cookery. These, with a cou- 
ple of calabashes of native wine, lighter and more drinkable 
than the Zulu "utvwala,^' the handmaids arranged upon the 
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broad top of the low wall; and here the chief and his guest 
fell to, and took their evening meal, standing. 

The Makateese Kaptein hungered for knowledge and 
thirsted for information so much, that he kept the old in- 
terpreter on the gabble at full speed, which greatly inter- 
fered with RaynaPs supper. Etiquette required him to quit 
eating whilst the chief was speaking, and necessarily he 
could not sup whilst inventing replies; so that he only had 
the intervals of translation in which to sample the native 
delicacies. The other had possibly been feeding in snacks all 
day long, and thus had an unfair advantage of the hungry 
traveller, who had tasted nothing since leaving Molappo's 
town, for the meeting with "T^Sekelu had prevented their 
getting a meal at that first village. 

Amongst other miscellaneous information sought by 
the chief, who had evidently never left his native village, 
was an enquiry whether his guest did not consider some 
flabby cakes that were served to be better than the burnt 
bread which he was told English people ate? He asked if 
it were true that English people killed and ate young work- 
ing bullocks, and when told that the English " over the great 
water'^ bred them for food only, and did not use them for 
draught purposes, this lord of perhaps many a useless herd, 
shook his head sadly and gave it as his opinion that it was' 
a shame to waste such beautiful creatures for food, when 
milk and mealies, corn and cheese, honey, eggs, and birds, 
were so plentiful. He added that it was proper to give your 
people any carcases of those who died to eat; but to kill for 
food was strange to him. 

One of his remarks was noteworthy. He told the in- 
terpreter to tell Raynal to look forth and see the fine pano- 
rama before them ; and then asked whether it was not much 
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better to take one's food in the open with such scenery to 
feed the eye at the same time, than, as he had been told, all 
the white men (and many Kaffirs he was sorry to say), did, 
in closed rooms amidst smoke of candles, and where "the 
flies ate as much of the food'' as the humans did. 

At length this interesting savage rose from the table 
(metaphorically, that is, literally they could not, for, as 
we have said, they stood at a wall) by announcing through 
the interpreter, that he would show the "worshipful'^ guest 
through his "woning," which in this instance we must trans- 
late "palace." 

This consisted of a number of large, beehive shaped 
huts, arranged, as far as could be noticed, as two horns to 
the great dome of the dwelling of the chief himself. Each 
of these smaller huts had its own courtyard, enclosed by a 
neat reed fence, whilst a high double fence of reeds sur- 
rounded the whole palace; which arrangement left a large 
court before the great hut ; and into this court any inhabitant 
of a smaller hut must emerge before she could pass to the 
outside. Beyond any other native dwelling hitherto visited 
by our young traveller, these courts, small and great, were 
clean (as Kaffir cleanliness goes). The floors were of hard 
earth, coloured and polished with some native preparation, 
imtil they shone like waxed dark wood. 

Something more interesting than mere still life, how- 
ever, was to be seen within here. Comfortable looking young 
women, every one with a baby, big or little, were there ; and 
each of these sultanas was painted and raddled on cheek and 
brow in the highest style of Makateese fashion, and their 
wool was frizzed in a hundred little tails. Most of them 
were picturesquely arrayed in their native costume of softly 
dressed skins, though one, less conservative than her lord. 
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was clad in a gorgeously patterned European print gown. 
She had plastered her wool down both sides of her head in 
a desperate attempt to get a middle parting. Probably she 
had been brought up in one of the French Catholic Missions. 

Notwithstanding the sticky colouring with which their 
faces were adorned and their hair frizzed up, they were all, 
from the native point of view, scrupulously neat and clean. 
No doubt these matrons never passed a day without washing 
themselves from head to foot, and then spoiling it all by 
using the paint pots. 

It was a most domestic scene.' They chattered to the 
Kaptein with much vivacity, as he led the white man upon 
this "personally conducted^^ tour. They held up their little 
squabs and pushed forward. the toddlers, with much talk and 
expressive pantomime, to be admired by the stranger, and — 
did they expect him to caress them? ! ! ! It was a trying 
ordeal, and we will say no more about it. 

When it became too dark any longer tb exhibit his treas- 
ures, the chief dismissed the interpreter, and himself led 
Eaynal to the State apartments, which had been lit up for 
their coming, by two candles of civilised make, in shining 
brass candlesticks, placed upon a small deal table. This 
hut was noteworthy, as it contained a circular inner cham- 
ber — the first of the kind which, the young man had seen — 
so that the outer room formed an annular-ring of some eight 
feet wide all around this inner sanctum. 

Apparently the chief used this inner room as a store 
house, for he brought out of it his own bed, which he spread 
across one side of the hut, and then, fetching out ten or a 
dozen new white woollen blankets, he laid them in the op- 
posite curve of the chamber, and mustering up a few words 
of lame Dutch gave his guest to imderstand that he was to 
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lie there. Tired with his journey, and dazed by these novel 
experiences, the young man was not slow to take his rest. 



The next day's journey landed them at "Jackmann's 
Drift/^ as the trading station of that person was called, from 
the fact that it was near to a ford over Caledon river. 

As they crossed the ford they saw the hero of Holbart^s 
story, lazily enjoying the "contemplative man's recreation,'^ 
by the side of a riverine pool, two or three hundred yards 
farther down the stream than the point of crossing. To him 
Bashfield turned his horse's head. 

Our romantic youth was disappointed. There was no 
picturesqueness about this bandit. He had not even a cock's 
feather in the narrow brimmjed felt hat, worn without sign 
of rakish tilt. As for the velvet knee-breeches and cross- 
banded hose of the fickle Roberto, or the brilliant sash, stuck 
with pistol and hanger of the bold buccaneer! — alas, this 
commonplace individual was dressed in a quiet pepper and 
salt tweed suit, and might have been rather taken for a 
schoolmaster than the desperate land pirate, for dread of 
whom men must sleep in arms o' nights and "do sentry go'" 
on the rocks even in broad daylight. 

When the specific business had been stated for which 
Bashfield had brought Eaynal, the fisherman became the aU 
tenrive man of accounts; and said he would show the repre- 
sentative of the Maritzburg merchants his books, as botween 
himself and Bashfield's estate, on the morrow; when, after 
the balance had been ascertained he would give acknowledg- 
ment to Ferris & Co.'s satisfaction. 

As the tliree walked along the short street in the pleas- 
ant evening glow, that trading station presented a scene 
of Arcadian peace; and the spirit of legitimate commerce 
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pervaded the place. Two trading wagons stood there out- 
spanned, from one of which a good looking youth in shirt 
sleeves descended and joined the party as they came up. 
His clean-shaven chin and neat moustache, in a land given 
over to unkempt hairyness, made him noticeable, whilst a copy 
of Tennyson, which he had been reading — for he kept his 
finger in the place — indicated a corresponding intellectual 
state. A shoemaker was idustriously plying his honest trade 
as he whistled a military march at the door of his tent. Kay- 
nal remarking on this, the man of business said he had a 
good tailor also "on the strength;" but that he was then ab- 
sent. Could this careful tradesman be the romantic cannon 
snatcher of whom he had heard ? Was this man, who lopked 
to the small gains which his tailor and cobbler could bring 
in, the daring cracksman of his fellow smuggler's cache? 
Surely not. There must be another Jack. And where was 
the rowdy racket of the thieves' kitchen, the carousing of 
the free lancers' camp? where the swaggering "young fel- 
lows from the Cape, who haunted Mann's place?" as Mr. 

C had said. It was all so commonplace that Kaynal 

was disgusted. 

After satisfying 'his curiosity about the newcomers, the 
dude from the wagon left them; and the three business men 
went into the shop, where, though the variety of merchandise 
indicated a prosperous business, the town trader was surprised 
to see no one in attendance at the counter, nor any custom- 
ers to be served. Indeed during the half hour or more 
that he, Bashfield, and the proprietor passed there, arrang- 
ing for the settlement of their business, not a soul disturbed 
them. 

Had the doubter but looked under the counter from the 
other side, he would have found one salesman asleep there. 
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and another was preparing himself for the labours of the 
coming night in a little room at the end of the verandah. 

The evening was so fine that Jack (you couldn't .help 
calling him "Jack" after the first half hour) said it was 
a shame to sit inside on such a glorious evening, and he 
proposed a stroll to the horse pasture with a return along 
the river's bank. As they walked back after having duly ad- 
mired Jack's steeds, Bashfield remarked, "We hardly counted 
on finding you at home. Jack ; for Ilolbart said you intended 
paying him a return visit." 

"Why? Whafs the matter at Holbart'sr asked the 
cautious smuggler. 

"Oh, he told us a yam about you. Some scrimmage 
you and he had about a week ago. I suppose he wasn't kid- 
ding us. He seemjed in earnest, and they were all armed 
to the teeth whilst we were there," answered the other hesi- 
tatingly. 

"It would be more prudent if Mr. Holbart talked less," 
said the trader sententiously. "Whatever he may have told 
you, the whole thing, as far as I am concerned, was merely a 
little practical joke, which he treated too seriously." 

The subject was dropped, for it was evident that this 
one of the "dramatis personae" had no desire to recite his 
part. 

They were now joined by another young man, who came 
up with a double gun over his shoulder, and a couple of 
ducks and a koraan to show for his afternoon's sport. In- 
troductions ejfchanged, the party fell into the usual news 
talk until they arrived at the house, where they found a 
substantial supper ready and three more men to share it 
with them. 
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Eaynal was accommodated that night with a comforta- 
ble truckle bed in the room at the end of the verandah, to 
which he was shown by one of the men, who, in response 
to the young man's polite hope that he was not being de- 
prived of his bed, replied that it was all right, he would 
be up all night, and added, "By the way, you needn't worry 
yourself to get up if you hear us bustling about in the night. 
Fact is we do most of our trade o' nights. Hope you will 
sleep well. There are some books if you would like to read 
a bit first. Good night." 

The caution was not in vain, for after having been twice 
disturbed by the noise of oxen lowing and pattering about 
the street, as well as voices of men in the store, there came, 
about three o'clock in the morning, such a clattering of horse 
hoofs, and medley of human noises, both outside and in, 
that had he not been warned so plainly to keep his nose out 
of what was not his business, he would most certainly have 
been drawn by ardent curiosity to get up and join in what- 
ever fun might be going. 

Aurora was coyly peeping over the distant cliffs of the 
Malutis, when the man whose bed Eaynal occupied awoke 
him to announce the morning coffee; and asked him if he 
cared to come with them for a dip in the Caledon. 

The bathing party comprised the two shopmen, who 
walked along, sleepy and silent, and Jack, erect and alert aa 
if he had just risen from a virtuous couch, and as pleasantly 
chatty as though full of the peace from good deeds well done. 
The sportsman of yesterday, with an armful of towels, had 
pushed on ahead. 

"Shall we wait for Bashfield?" asked Eaynal of the mas- 
ter of the house, who, when coffee had been consumed, gave 
the word to march. 
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"Mr. Bashfield has been kind enough to assist Mr. Arthur 
with the horses/' explained he. "But we shall probably have 
him back before night." 

Eaynal looked an enquiry, saying "The horses?'^ 

"I took in quite a band last night," said the virtuous 
trader, in a contented voice. "They were very good, most 
of them, but had been hard driven. The men said they 
were driven from the Wittebergen ; so I have sent them down 
the river to a man who works in with me there. He will 
take them to market in the Colony." 

"But what was the hurry? If they were so blown, why 
not have given them a rest on this splendid pasture?" 

One of the shopmen looked up. "Oh ! I say !" he ejacu- 
lated, "Are you just come from Tiome,' sir?" By ^Tiome" 
he meant, was the young man a new arrival from England; 
for to Eepublican and Colonial alike, England was the 
^Tiomeland" in those days. 

Jack anticipated any reply by a laugh. "Custom of this 
country, Mr. Font," he said. "The whole business of Basu- 
toland is practically a trading in stolen stock. All your 
merchants know it. Consequently we draft off our purchases 
as quickly as possible in the opposite direction to that from 
which they come. This is literally a nation of thieves. The 
great chiefs organize cattle raids upon the Dutch farmers; 
and the villagers of the tribes steal from rival tribes, or even 
from one another. We traders buy, and have an organized 
system of distributing and marketing them. For instance, 
these horses which I took in — to judge from the look I could 
get of them in the moonlight — came from one of the Fouries. 
The men said Wittebergen, and it is their interest to tell 
the truth, so I at once sent them down river. It was a chiefs 
foray. Letsea's men brought them, and took the truck away 
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on pack liorses which have been herded a few miles from 
here for the last week in readiness. We have expected them 
the last three nights. Do I astonish yon by this frankness? 
I am in good company. In a few days, those horses, with a 
miscellaneous lot held down the river, will be sold on the 
market place of Aliwal or Colesberg, and the proceeds will 
be placed to my credit by respectable merchants who ask no 
questions, and therefore relieve my agents of the necessity 
for telling lies. But do they need to ask questions? Am 
I the ^importer' of the guns, for the disposal of which oily 
officials (who privately know all about the trade) call me 
smuggler ?" 

The two storemen had hurried on, and by now were 
splashing in the water. 

The river's bank was ten to twelve feet higher than the 
stream, solid above, sloping to a clean white bed of sand 
below, an ideal bathing place. The stream, bridled here by a 
bar, broadened back into a reach of deep water, a miniature 
lake. The warm sun poured upon them aslant, and the warm 
clean sandstone was a pleasant seat as they stripped for the 
plunge. Across the river, in a meadow, a great herd of sleek 
cattle were grazing, and the chant of a watcher came through 
the stillness. Not a breath disturbed a leaf in the reed bed 
that mirrored itself in the shallows of the other side. The 
two shopmen were laughing in their aquatic horseplay with 
each other down below. 

"Isn't this an ideal morning? Incense breathing, yet 
without a breeze,'' exclaimed Jack, stretching himself, tall 
and white. "Are you ready? 

^Sweet, sweet, sweet, Pan! 
Blinding sweet, by the river.' 
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It's shallow where you are;" and he ran up the ledge of 
sandstone, ^^ut deep along here. Heigh! ye nymphs: 

^Under the glassy, cool translucent wave !' '" 

quoted he as he plunged in. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 



<■<■ 



IN THE NAME OF THE KING^' — THE ROYAL BEBG MOSHESH^S 

''sans SOUCI/' and what HAPPENED THERR 



"I thought we should get a duck among the reeds/* 
said Jack, as he waded across to where Eaynal stood recharg- 
ing his gun; and he held up the fat bird which he had vol- 
unteered to retrieve. And now, Mr. Font, if you don't mind, 
I'll tell you why I asked you to come out alone with me. We 
can walk on, so you shall not miss your sport if anything is 
scared up." 



Raynal and Bashfield had returned, or to put it more 
accurately, had been arrested upon their homeward way, and 
brought back to all intent's and purposes as prisoners, by 
an armed native patrol. The party had slept at Jackmann's 
Drift the night before; and this morning, the master of the 
station liad asked our youth to come out with him for a 
couple of hours' shooting. 

The surprise had happened at Peacocke's, near Moperi's. 
Bashfield had taken his companion around that way after 
they had obtained an acknowledgment from Jack Mann of the 
amount due to Bashfield's estate, and for which the debtor 
had arranged to send down cattle to Natal. 

They had found Yankee Peacocke hard at work with an 
ingenious but rude sort of a furnace, melting up scrap iron, 
and casting it into bombshells for his patron, Paulus Mo- 
peri — a chieftain boasting of more or less "civilization," as 
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his first name would indicate, but for all that not a whit 
less "appropriative" than his unredeemed neighbours. The 
^^arrest^^ had been a bit scary, for they were summarily 
startled out of sleep (in a tent Peacocke had hospitably put 
them into) by an induna and six warriors, who turned them 
out, and "in the name of the King^^ informed them that 
they were to accompany them to Thaba Bosigo, as the King 
of Kings, wished to see the "English Ijord." They were 
respectful but peremptbry. 

"You were naturally surprised, sit," spake the trader, as 
they walked on, "at being made a distinguished foreigner 
of; which you say must be because of Bashfield's yam at 
Eamanamani's. No doubt you think that is why Moshesh 
has sent after you under the title; for you may depend upon 
it that before you slept that night, a messenger was speeding 
towards Thaba Bosigo bearing a description of you and to tell 
of Bashfield's nonsense. But that is not altogether why you 
were brought back. You have been used by Holbarfs crowd 
in an attack upon me." 

"On you? Me! I had no business with them at all." 
"Well, I'm going to tell you. I am also under arrest. 
That is why they brought you here, instead of going direct 
to the mountain. Those niggers are to take us both to Mosh- 
esh," said the other. "A timely warning came to me from the 
King's brother, a very good friend of mine, not an hour after 
you left me the other day. He sent to say that an induna 
had come from Molappo's and laid a charge — he doesn't say 
what — against me; and (here is the point) that ^the English 
stranger travelling with Eamanella's trader' (that's you and 
Bashfield), ^could speak to the truth of the charge laid.' 
From this I concluded it is over that business on which Bash- 
field tried to pump me when I shut him up. But now this 
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has happened, it becomes necessary that there should be a 
clear understanding between you and me on the matter; and 
I asked you to come out so that you can tell me privately 
what you know and I will supplement it with what I don^t 
care that a man like Bashfield should hear. We must have 
only one tale to tell when questioned by the irresponsible 
savage who intends to talk to you/^ 

"So far as it goes/' commented Jack, when Raynal had 
complied with his request, "that is pretty much what did 
take place, though they did not tell you all. Still I think 

I see daylight from what that oily brute, C , said to 

you. Depend upon it, if the complaint is about my little 
joke upon them, he will have to wrap it up in lies, so it is 
more necessary than before that you should know all the facts 
when questioned at the mountain. I'll tell you the whole of 
the fun I've had out of the business." 

"So you see I nearly got it, but was euchred in the last 
deal; and now old Letsea must have the gun I am bringing 
from the Colony, and which was to have been used with those 
shells you tell me Peacocke showed you. And I must see if 
I cannot lift that Harrismith cannon to fill Moperi's order. 

"As for their idea that I would carry the game over into 
anything so ridiculous as that!'' and he laughed, "Why, Bill 
Holbart might give me credit for more common sense ; though 
perhaps I did say a few nasty things as I rode away; any 
man would. I'm here for business, not bushranging; and 
the idea of his turning his house into a fort, and that cold- 
blooded villain drilling them like those Pyrenean Bandits 
from whom he took his .first lessons in crime ! Why, it's the 
greatest joke I ever had in Basutoland." 
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"You (lon-t seem to like Mr. C /' said Raynal. 

"I was rather taken with him myself. But/' he added re- 
flectively, "It does seem strange that a man of his style should 
bury liimself in this country. You seem to know ." 

The hint did not draw, for the trader merely remarked^ 
"Of that it is not for me to speak. There are blurred ^por- 
tions of tlie dreadful past' in most lives; and few of us ought 
to be censorious. I dislike him because he is dishonest, now 
and luT(»; even from a Makateese horse dealer's point of 
view." lie gave so comical a look, that the younger man 
could not help laugliing. "Oh, yes, that's so," returned the 
otlier unconcernedly. "If I, or for matter of that, Holbart, 
make a bargain, wliether with native horse thief or Colonial 
merchant, we carry tlie compact out to the letter if we can; 
but this newcomer is full of tricks and quibbles, and it re- 
flects upon us all. Besides, I know, from what he did to me 
the other day, that he would not stop at murder to gain a 
point." 

Eaynal had the curiosity to break in with, "Yes? You 
didn't tell me how you finally compromised with Holbart, 
though you say, as they did, that you gave it back. What 
did they give you to cry quits?" 

"Give me I" exclaimed the trader, with the first show 
of passion Eaynal had seen him display. "By thunder ! they 
gave me five minutes. And counted them off from a watch. 
I stood it for tliree; but I saw that one at least meant it; 
and so T called the game." 

By this time they had come within hail of the station 
again, and going in found breakfast reedy, and tlie messen- 
gers of Moshesh impatient, so they made a meal with dis- 
patch and saddled-up for the ride to Thaba Bosigo — the 
King's mountain, ^loshesh's stronghold. 
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A two hours' ride through fields of maize and guinea 
com, along rugged ravines, through muddy vleys, and over 
rich pastures, where innumerable flocks and herds were feed- 
ing, brought the party to the foot of the sacred mountain. 

Even in that short ride they crossed at least a dozen 
brooks, and one quite broad, but almost waterless river. All 
these water-courses had steep and high banks, in one case 
fully fifty feet deep where we crossed. The bed of the river 
was of clean sand, and about fifty yards wide; but it had 
not a quarter as much water running as Caledon. Bashfield 
was not permitted to come, but Jack proved even a better 
cicerone. He said this river became an impassable torrent 
after heavy rain — a wall of water over a dozen feet high 
would come rolling along the half dry sandy bed, with the 
speed of a race horse, and woe to horseman or wagon caught 
in the rush. 

Eich garden land was on the debris' slopes below the 
"krantzes,'' such as have been mentioned. These krantzed 
bergs were all around them as they journeyed,their trail wind- 
ing amongst them. Sometimes the road would run closely 
under these perpendicular cliffs, and it was easy to see how 
from such battlement's the natives could come to conclusions 
with passing troops, even were there nothing but rocks to 
hurl below. Yet the Boers fought their way along that very 
road, and encamped in siege of the Royal Berg itself. 

A village of single storied quadrangular houses, some of 
rough dressed stone, and others of unburned brick; together 
with a multitude of ordinary "Kaffir huts,'' nestled under 
the shadow of the royal hill; and in this village the King's 
brother. Jack's friend, lived in a neat stone residence. Here 
the trader insisted upon going first ; but after a word with the 
Duke, the guards were directed by him to take us to a trader's 
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place near by, and tliore to leave the horses. Then the leader 
of the guards going first, the two white men followed him up 
the track which led to the "gate of the Berg," more guards 
bringing up the rear. 

To do the zig-zags of this fortified pathway, as Raynal 
timed it, took twenty minutes of stiff climbing before they 
came to tlie krantz — a solid perpendicular cliff of sandstone — 
which, as far as could be seen on the curve from where they 
stood, ringed the mountain without a crack or cranny, except 
one nick some distance on the right. To the left of where 
they struck the krantz there was no visible foothold; but on 
the right a narrow track had been made, along which they 
went in single file until they came to a "nick^' so narrow in 
this rock wall that a very stout man would have had difficulty 
in squeezing himself up the rough staircase which it made 
to the top level. Up this they went, Eaynal comforting him- 
self with the thought that there were four stout darkies to 
break his fall should that possible event take place. 

Catching hold of JacFs legs now and theii, and with a 
push or two from behind, it was neverthless a stiff climb. 
What a miracle of hardihood, therefore, it must have been 
by which, in face of the flower of the Makateese fighting men, 
and burdened with their weapons, that handful of unrecorded 
heroes, of whom we have spoken before, forced their way 
through this crack. But being unsupported (for old "voor.- 
waarts" Fick was sitting under the lee of a big boulder fan- 
ning himself with his ostrich-feather bedecked cocked hat, 
full a hundred feet below them) those fine fellows, all but 
Wepener, had perforce to draw back, and follow tlieir blun- 
dering general down hill. Yet for them at least there was 
honour ! 

There had been a slight shower and the summit when 
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reached seemed a sloppy and barren plateau — a table top — 
one titanic slab of (mostly bare) sandstone. It was isolated 
entirely beyond range from the surrounding mountains, ex- 
cept as Raynal took note, at one point. Away to the right 
front, as one steps to the level, there is a tableland within 
easy cannon shot. To-day it would be within easy rifle shot, 
and the plateau of that berg is slightly higher than the royal 
hill. From it Thaba Bosigo could be raked from end to end. 
However, to all methods and appliances of native warfare 
Thaba Bosigo was manifestly impregnable. 

At the head of the stairway two huge fellows were 
squatted, armed with guns (for show), and serviceable as- 
segais (for business). The induna exchanged a few words, 
and one of the sentries pointed to a collection of huts about 
half a mile away, on the other side of the tableland — one of 
several such small assemblages of the ordinary beehive-shaped 
native dwellings — which were scattered promiscuously over 
the place. 

It looked as sorry a show as the Griqua King's camp 
at Mount Misery. Raynal asked of Jack where the "Royal 
Kraal" was? and Jack replied with a sweep of the hand: 
"There! You can take your choice." He said the great 
King clung to the primitive customs of his ancestors; and 
although at the instigation of his educated younger sons, 
he had built a good stone residence in civilized fashion, he 
would not live in it. It was full, Jack said, of furniture 
and the "presents," which he had at various times received, 
but the King had no delight therein, and just as his ancestors 
had done, went the round of those clusters of huts, which 
were in effect so many royal palaces. 

The particular collection to which the guards con- 
ducted the two Englishmen was surrounded by a maze of 
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reed fencing. No less than five rings of this fencing pro- 
tected the dwellings, forming passage ways along which the 
party could go in single file only. As before, the induna led 
the way, and threaded back and forth through little openings 
in the walls. It was easy to see that the intent of this ar- 
rangement was to make it possible to slay an unwelcome in- 
truder by a thrust through the thin wall from an unseen 
guard. No such unpleasantness, however, awaited our party; 
not even a challenge was given, until they emerged into a wide 
court yard in front of a number of mean, unkept, dirty, 
grass hut's; not even nicely arranged in a well kept court, 
like those of the hospitable Eamanamani. And yet these 
huts housed the person of the most justly renowned South 
African chief of that day — ^the reputed lord of 50,000 horse- 
men, and more than double that number of fighting footmen. 
He was the husband of a thousand or more "royal wives,'' 
and the owner of a thousand times a thousand cattle and 
horses. Jack affirmed that he "farmed out^' hundreds of these 
"wives'^ (or rather, white-elephant-like, billeted them upon 
wealthy natives) under some curious native custom more 
profitable to himself than to the men whom the King thus 
delighted to honour. 

This squalid reality was a great disappointment, and a 
disallusion to Eaynal, who had heard much wonderful talk 
about this great man, in Natal and Free State, from people 
who evidently had never seen him or the domestic appoint- 
ments of this, his stronghold. He had expected an imposing 
display of barbaric state, and surroundings of at least 
bizarre splendor. ^'But liore ! Why this is Fagin's garret to 
the ^nation of thieves.^ '^ And, behold ! advancing to meet 
us even as we enter, is "tlie artful dodger^^ himself. And, 
by the Lord Harry! there stands "Charley Bates" gulping 
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down Kaffir beer, out of a pot which he has just snatched 
from the head of a woman who had been passing across the 
court yard with it. 

Only two of the guards had accompanied the white men 
from the gate at the moimtain tbp, one led, and the other 
brought up the rear. Now, as the indima stepped through 
the narrow opening in the last reed fence, he gave a low cry, 
at the sound of which a tall youth, in soiled and shabby 
European garments of almost clerical cut (and which, when 
afterwards seen closer, proved tb have once been as good as 
materials and tailor could make them), turned, and came 
towards the new arrivals. He it was whose appearance, 
coupled with the prevailing squalor, had suggested the simile 
from Dicken's deathless creation to the mind of Raynal — 
for our traveller's first glance had fallen upon him in the 
act of running to secure a "whack" from that pot of beer 
which, as above, a still more disreputable duplicate of him- 
self had snatched from the head of a shrilly-scolding and very 
fat woman. 

The guard made a gesture with his hand towards 
the two white men, spoke a few words, and forthwith with 
his companion, turned back through the opening in the reeds 
and they were seen of Eaynal no more. 

"How do you do, Mr. Mann ?'' said he who had suggested 
the Artful Dodger, in cordial tones and well accented English. 
He shook hands with Jack, and bowed to Eaynal. 

"Mr. George — Mr. Font. Mr. Font — Mr. George 
Moshesh." Prince and Perigrinus simultaneously grabbed 
their billycock hats, and extended hands. 

"How do you do, sir? So kind of you to respond to my 
father's invitation witli this laudable promptness," quoth 
the prince. 
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llaynal thought this a neat way of smoothing over what 
seemed perilously like a forcible arrest; so he regarded this 
pretty spoken black prince with much interest. But, not 
even in him, who was then the most promising and perhaps 
the best-natured of all the educated princes of this clever 
people, was there apparently any shrine for the divinity that 
should hedge royalty. He was congruous with this very di- 
lapidated court of the Makateese King. 

As Prince George fell a chatting with the trader, Eay- 
nal's eyes eagerly scrutinised every point within view, as 
they stood for some minutes where they entered the Court. 
He was looking for some signs of the King himself. Ah, 
there he is ! Fagin himself could not have been more wizened 
and grizzled. A tattered European blanket, and a frowsy, 
long-haired monkey skin kaross served to huddle up the piti- 
ful form of him who was acknowledged the wisest, richest, 
and most powerful of all South Africa's native rulers. 

It was George who pointed him out. Was it possible! 
This apparition was crouched, half in half out, of the arched 
opening of one of the huts which commanded a view of the 
entrance to the court yard. Until his son pointed to him 
he had made neither sign nor movement, though he saw Ray- 
nal watching him. But as George said, pointing to him, 
"This is my father, Mr. Font," and Jack turned as well, he 
seemed to sit up a bit to listen. "He is not very well today ,^^ 
George continued, and paused, with a look at the King as if 
seeking a sign from him. Then, as the old King did not 
move an eyelid, he added, "I will ascertain if he will receive 
you.'' 

As George spoke, and loud enough for his father to hear 
if he understand English, wliich there is no doubt he did, 
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the royal scarecrow shrunk into the^hut with a backward 
retraction, as of a snail withdrawing itself into its shell. 

The prince walked over, then dived on hands and knees 
into the hole after him. 

The royal edition of "Charley Bates," having by this 
time satiated himself with the purloined beer, had returned 
the calabash to its owner, and came over to the two white 
men. Hailing the trader familiarly as "Jack," he linked an 
arm in his and spoke in the vernacular. "Prince Joel," said 
Jack to Raynal; and Joel shook hands. 

"Kum'n ^eff sum kawfee," said he hospitably, though 
manifestly far behind his relative in "civilisation." "I tink 
dis ver^ fine day. If dat dam leddy no swa^ so, I tek yo^ de 
beer;" and he jerked with his thumb in the direction of the 
waddling and still lamenting queen, or princess, for beyond 
doubt she was one or other. 

As they walked with Joel to get the coffee, he and Mann 
talked in the vernacular, and Jack began to look pleased. 
At length, turning to Raynal, he remarked, "I think we 
shall have no trouble." 

"About what?" asked the other. "What has he said?" 

"I\e been asking him what we have been sent for," said 
the trader, speaking freely, for Joel had gone to fetch (or 
order) the refreshment; "and to give you a fairly literal 
translation, his statement is: 'Dam hot time for you Kap- 
tain. Molappo demands your head. Complains that you 
tried to kill his trader. Black William, and the man with 

the smooth face,^ that's C^ , you know. We shall find 

it is a story that I attacked them, and a request to Moshesh, 
whose trader I am considered to be, to bind me over to keep 
the peace. I shall say we were drinking and got to fighting, 
and that I may have said hasty words at parting, but will be 
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a good boy now. Swear I love ^em like brothers. And you 
can truly say that all you know of it is from what they told 
you tliat there had been a scrimmage, and you found them 
in great fear.^' 

The prince coming back, he and the trader lapsed into 
vernacular again, as we went right across another court, 
until we reached a hut on the other side, and which opened 
on to a court of its own. Here Joel kicked with his top- 
booted toe upon the framework of the door hole, and went 
on talking. 

In this court there seemed to be a little more life than 
had appeared in that overlooked by the door of the King's 
own hut. A young man, not badly dressed, was seated near 
with his back to a hut, reading a bound book, which proba- 
bly was a novel. In distinction to this student, a ring of 
fine built young fellows, naked as they were bom, except 
for their leather breech clouts, were seated near the middle 
of the court around a big native jar which at frequent inter- 
vals during an evidently most merry interchange of wit, one 
or other of these dusky nobility would raise bodily to his 
lips, and take a drink. 

In a minute or so three cane seated chairs were thrust 
out of the door liole of (presumably) Joel's hut, by invisible 
hands, and tliese Jack placed against tlie side of the kiah, 
and the three sat down. 

Joel spoke to llavnal. "Kaptein, my ou' Pa, not I tink 
see you aday. He dam sick, my ou' pa just now. He — a-a-a 
wa' Yo' say. Jack?" and he spoke a few words in liis mother 
tongue, to wliich the trader answered the single word "miser." 
"Yez," continued this dutiful Absalom of the African David, 
turning again to the traveller, ^^ez, he mizah, an' he brek 
he' heart giv' he ox, ho ." Again his English failed this 
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freely comnmnieative individual, so he poured out the re- 
mainder of his tale of domestic scandal into the ears of the 
one to whom he could speak familiar words. Then both 
laughed, and the shabby prince gave vent to his feelings by 
jumping up, cracking the joints of his fingers, and smiting 
himself upon the pit of his tomach with both paws, as he 
wriggled in merriment at his own wit. 

"Whafs the lark?^^ asked the onlooker. 

"Oh, its untranslatable," said Jack. "But in effect he 
says that Moshesh is such a miser, that having to send away 
a himdred oxen as part of the presents he must return to 
some far away Kaffir King, who has sent him an embassy 
with a princess to wife; the old monarch is grizzling so over 
it that he has made himself sick. So Joel thinks he will 
not personally trouble over this affair of ours. I don't think 
you would care for me to repeat the witticisms over which 
that dutiful son is making such a spectacle of himself.'^ 

The coffee, in tin panikins somewhat the worse for wear, 
and Mr. George Moshesh, appeared together. An additional 
chair and pannikin were brought for George. Dark-brown 
sugar in a tin canister was handed aroimd, and each one 
dipping into it his own spoon, sweetened to taste. 

"Gentlemen,'^ announced George in perfect English — 
for this man had received a university education, and perhaps 
in every way was the best of that royal family — "Gentlemen, 
my father, the King, regrets that he is indisposed and cannot 
see you. I am ordered to take you to my uncle, with instruc- 
tions from the King that he examine you both upon a com- 
plaint which has been laid before the King's feet, and in 
the King's name he will decide the matter." 

This he delivered with official seriousness. But as soon 
as he had discharged the duty, his tone changed to one of 
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easy familiarity, and he added kindly : "You may rely upon 
my good offices, Jack/^ 

"Thank you, sir/' replied the trader, "You have always 
treated me well, and when your father, the King, gives you 
a district of your own, I will move my business to the town 
you shall set up/^ 

"I shall be delighted,^' replied the good natured prince. 
"My father, the King, has promised to give me my bounda- 
ries early next year, if we can stave off a quarrel with the 

Boers; but " (and he turned sharply to Raynal), "Are 

you not a Dutchman, Mr. Font?" 

"Indeed I'm not,'' replied the young man, smiling at 
the evident fear of the diplomatic native that he might have 
committed a solecism by his remark about war, "Am I not 
too lean for a Boer?" 

"I do not think so," asserted the prince, "I knew several 
young Dutch gentlemen in Capetown, as thin as you are; 
and now that I look closer, you are, in the face, very like 
their President at Bloemf ontein. Is he not, Mr. Mann ? Just 
such a beard." 

"Well, I'm satisfied to be only what the Boers call ^a 
verdomde Englise,' '' said tlio object of these remarks, not 
exactly pleased at tlie covert patronage of a darky, prince 
though he might be. The latter, however, was not yet sat- 
isfied on the point pf the stranger's ethnological status, for 
witli tlio first slip in his English, he said:- 

"But you are dressed like a Dutchman. May I then 
ask, are you a Saxon, or are you a Walesman?" 

"The latter, at your service," laughed Eaynal, restored 
to good humour by this revelation of a crack in the veneer. 

Just ilien a native approached, carrying an old pair of 
"Wellington' boots. This officer of the palace, possibly a 
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scion of royalty, was palpably unclean of person, and clothed 
only with his "staart reim/' He lightly swung the boots 
into JoePs lap, speaking to him at the same time in Sesuto. 

That shabby prince, who was bending forward giving 
breathless attention to the conversation going on in English, 
as if he understood it all; and for all the world reminding 
one of "tamborine^^ lending attentive ear to %ones,^' at a 
Christy Minstrel concert, had just placed the pannikin of 
coffee to his lips as the boots flew into his lap. 

Eeader! do not think this is supercilious belittling of 
men and manners misunderstood. Our traveller may per- 
chance have on this occasion caught royalty in deshabile; 
but every incident of this chapter is true as a kodak flash, 
and was recorded almost on the spot. 

The shock of the falling boots somehow knocked the 
coffee up Joel's nostrils, for with a sneeze and a splutter, 
he put. his pannikin on the ground and springing up, hurled 
the offending foot-gear, and an expletive, at the bringer. 
The fellow nimbly skipped aside, made an ugly face at his 
assailant, and sneezed out, "Chah \" an expression of mingled 
negation and contempt. Thereupon the two grown men be- 
haved like a couple of naughty school boys, and in their 
scuffle fell into the midst of the beer party. A chorus of 
"how-hows,^' and hubbub arose; and then the whole lot rolled 
over one another upon the ground in an indiscriminate romp. 

"Those were^Moshesh's boots," said the trader, aside to 
Raynal. The messenger told Joel to give them to me to 
take to my shoemaker. What children they are.'' 

George Moshesh, who had risen to get a better view of 
the scrimmage, may have overheard the last words, for he 
turned to the white men, and said in an annoyed tone: ^^ou 
must not ignore us, Mr. Font, by the antics of those boys." 
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He resumed his seat. "My father is a great King, and if 
he had not been sick, would have received you at the house, 
where we have things at least decorous. When I have my 
own village I shall endeavour to educate my following upon 
the lines of civilised comfort and behaviour. Come, then, and 
see me, if you are in my country. Why, I can show you 
now,^' he said, starting up — ^his native excitability breaking 
througli liis acquired manner — "a King from beyond the 
Zambesi river has just sent men to beg the friendship of my 
father. Does not that show what a great King he is?^' 

Eaynal and Jack arose and followed the black prince 
into one of the little side courts where, crouched against the 
wall of a hut in what little sun was to be got, were six nota- 
ble specimens of some negro race. These were clearly not 
common men, for their robes, as Eaynal had opportunity to 
notice, were of the precious longhaired monkey skin. They 
were manifestly feeling the colder climate of Basutoland, 
for as they answered the salute of George, and in doing so 
opened their robes, they shivered and wrapped up hastily 
again. Then they sat and stared with big eyes at the white 
men. 

After a discreet interval George said : "I will ask one of 
these chiefs to tell you the titles of his king, and from them 
you shall know that he, too, is a great king." He spoke to 
the man at the head of the row in a language something in 
sound like Zulu. The man arose and, letting his robe fall 
from him, lifted his right hand with the palm outward and 
chanted a long string of appellations. This roll-call ended 
he squatted again, and all six resumed their silent stare so 
unwinkingly that Eaynal began to feel mesmerized. 

'"It will please them," said George, after a few minutes 
of this pause, '^if you will allow me to tell them that von 
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think their king must be very wonderful to have so nmry 
titles. May I?" he added persuasively. 

^^Oh, by all means/^ said Eaynal, "pour it in as strong 
as you like/^ The chorus of gratified "ugh, ughs^' and the 
show of ivory with which the big darkeys greeted the inno- 
cent hypocrisy was something to be remembered. 

Another long pause of silent' politeness and the salu- 
tation of parting was exchanged, after which the prince led 
his guests out of the palace precincts without retumin*^ to 
the playful band who had so vexed his dignity. 

After seeing points of lesser interest George brought them 
to The King's Slaughter Place, a bare sandstone ledge juttiuj:: 
out from the krantz which encircles the mountain top. Stand- 
ing upon this, nothing but empty space met the view until 
the mountain side opposite. 

"Par, far down, below our feet,^' said George, ^^ie heaps 
of broken bones. We throw wicked men from here and no 
man sees them again forever.^' The black prince, being 
college bred and not so long from school, trotted out his 
knoweledge of the Eomans and their Tarpaean rock. He 
seemed anxious also to make out a case in favour of the 
superior civilization and humanity of his father, as com- 
pared with the Zulu and Pondamese kings, in this mode of 
execution. "My grandfather, Mochanne, who ruled on this 
mountain a hundred years ago, used this place, and far before 
his time this place has been what it is. No man knows how 
great is the heap of bones below.'' He described the simple 
ceremony. The condemned criminal was bound neck and 
heels as soon as his sentence was pronounced by the king 
and forthwith carried by two executioners to this cliff, from 
the brow of which he was immediately launched into space. 
"Is it not more merciful in my father to deal swift justice 
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in this way than with slow cruelty to burn to death or cut 
men to pieces, as the uncivilized natives do?" remarked the 
prince. George was certainly a good son, and sensitive of 
his father's reputation. 

Sightseeing over, the prince resumed his role of sheriflP, 
and took tlie white men down the mountain to the house of 
the king's brother, whom they found awaiting their arrival, 
sitting as a "Court;'' and with him were Molappo's mes- 
sengers, very impatient at the delay. 

Eaynal was formally introduced (in English, too) to 
the king's brother, who thereupon shook hands with quite 
republican freedom; and the court proceedings began. 

This member of the royal family had evidently a deal 
more common sense than his polished nephews, and more love 
for civilized comfort than his august brother. His court- 
house was a substantial stone building, and he himself was 
sensibly dressed in good wellmade woolen cord like an old- 
fashioned English country squire; avoiding the clerical black- 
ness affected by his nephew. Moreover, he held court seated 
at a table in regular Police Magistrate style; whereas all 
other such functions at which Eaynal attended afterwards 
" amongst other tribes, were held squatted in the dirt, as de- 
scribed in the narrative of the interview of Mostyn with King 
Faku. 

Jack's business was conducted in Sesuto, and it turned 
out as had been surmised that Holbart had introduced noth- 
ing about the rape of his cannon into the complaint. It 
was an accusation that Jack had said he would kill both Mr. 

C and Holbart on sight, and that he had already wounded 

Holbart severely. They, through their patron, Chief Molappo, 
asked the King, Jack's patron Chief, to bind him over to 
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keep the peace and to pay oxen for the smart of Holbart's 
shins. 

Jack ridiculed the whole complaint, affirming that it 
was merely a frolic over the whiskey, and if upon leaving 
he had said foolisli words — which, as the court knew, "any 
gentleman might say when the beer was in him" — such were 
wind, and he had no quarrel att all with such honourable 
traders as Holbart and C . 

The prosecuting induna from Molappo^s, evidently hunt- 
ing his fees, pressed the claim for damages, declaring that 
he had seen the abraided shins of the suffering Holbart, and 
claimed that Eaynal could certify the fact. 

Ea^Tial, through an interpreter, testified that he knew 
nothing of the matter but what Holbart had told him, and 

though certainly that trader^s shins were sore, Mr. C had 

not a scratch upon him and had said that "they had not 
come off second best in the affair." 

The Eoyal Magistrate's decree was short, sharp, and de- 
cisive. He pronounced both parties to be in the wrong (and 
wrote it too in a book, and in a fair clerkly hand) ; and added, 
that whichever attacked the other first again, should pay a 
fine of twenty oxen — ^to the King! 

Molappo's messengers were ordered to report this decree 
to their Chief. Then immediately after "labor" "refresh- 
ment" was in order. The Duke, the prince, white men and 
indunas, repaired in a body to the "canteen" of the nearest 
trader, where Jack paid for cups of reconciliation. These 
took the form of brimming tumblers of new Natal rum; "of 
which" — to quote the original record of these events — ^^^I 
regret to say the polite Prince George sucked up his share 
as thirstily as any of them." 

The End, 
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ENVOY. 

Pertinently illustrating the evolutionary product of the 
crude factors of the South African problem disclosed in the 
foregoing narrative, the following fragments of journalistic 
correspondence may serve as a post-script: 

When the contents of the Witches^ Cauldron, that had 
been on the brew ever since the Slachter^s Nek Blunder, had 
reached its stage of final projection, and England and Africa 
were drinking its bitter dregs, the following cablegram was 
published in America : 

TTTE JOURNAT/s SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT CAPfe TOWN. 

{New Yorh Journal and Advertiser, 1899.) 

Cape Town^ Nov. 17. — The speculator and the million- 
aire have tlieir war. Will tliey gain all they have hoped for 
by it? 

Our African Shylock holds today in his hands the pound 
of quivering human flesh, from which drips on to African 
earth tlie blood of English soldiers and African citizens, but 
tliat whicli he has hoped to gain by its possession will he win ? 

While the noble beasts, English and African, who have 
been set at the conflict are engaged in rending each other in 
their life and death struggle, round them sit the unclean birds 
of prey with hungry maws waiting till the battle be over to 
engorge. 

Even now one hears the impatient rustle of their wings^ 
ready to wheel toward the quarry. 
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We look up to the blue African sky in despair, wonder- 
ing if there be not one bolt left. Olive Schreiner. 



This indictment was notoriously aimed at the leading 
group of Anglo- African capitalists, its authoress ignoring the 
Netherlandish Conspiracy altogether. Thereupon the follow- 
ing corrective comment was drafted: 

^TVhy such undue weight is given by the Press to the 
opinions of Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner upon the causes and 
equities of the South African Situation, is a mystery to old 
South Africans. The authoress of The Story of an African 
Farm is an ^impressionist' of peculiar genius, a Seer in the 
regions of the abstract ideal, but a very unreliable critic of 
the many-factored, God-controlled, complicated actual. 

"The trouble with South Africa, now in the acutest form 
which it has ever assumed, dates back more than eighty years, 
but Olive Schreiner persists in reading the complex riddle 
by the light reflected from one or two of its newest factors. 

"During the past century three evolutionary ferments 
have been seething in the African cauldron. Three ^ideas' 
contending for the power to rule. 

"The first to assert itself was British Colonialism for the 
support of hereditary parasites. This form of tyranny is 
the most benevolent that this world has ever produced, so 
long as the parasites are let alone and well fed. But it is 
nevertheless a ^tyranny,' and the Great Migration disclosed 
the fact that the ancient Frisian Spirit in the original white 
colonists of Soutli Africa resented it and demanded their 
birthright of personal self-government. Inarticulate and at 
first unorganized, the ^Afrikander Idea' (as primal forces* 
ever have done), drove those whom it inspired ^into the wil- 
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derness/ there % be tempted .of the devil/ and in the fires 
of those temptations to be prepared for their evolutionary 
destiny. As time went on this ^idea^ drew together, in mu- 
tual sympathy, the original Africaaners and the more 
thoughtful of the farming English settlers. 

"Then still later crucial temptations to forsake the ever- 
lasting righteousness of true Afrikanderism, attacked the 
developing nation in speciously natural ways out of the stress 
of their immediate necessities — ^the 'Bond' appeared, sug- 
gesting 'bread,' and later, by stealthy advances, 'Nettierland- 
ism' asserted itself, promising 'power.' The true Afri- 
kander Idea had become transmuted intb the Feudalistic 
theory of 'protected' Home Eule — ^not for the sake of the 
principle of personal race-government, but for the profit and 
power of a self-seeking few. 

"During the process of this secret and subtle transmu- 
tation, a wind of destiny wafted a Master-mind into the mid- 
dle of the African wilderness. A youth who worked and 
watched and thought until the idea of an imperial Democracy 
took shape in his mind, so that when the same force of des- 
tiny launched him publicly on his meteoric career, he openly 
announced his object to be: 'Africa for Afrikanders' by 
means of the Confederate Union of ALL who owned her for 
their Mother-country, whether by adoption or birth. This 
purpose injected a new and broader principle .into Afrikan- 
derism, and sundering the curse of Netherlandish Feudalism 
from the blessing of Afrikansche Democracy — it declared the 
African inheritance to be for all Africa's white sons, not lim- 
iting it for exploitation by a sectarian oligarchy. 

"But even as our Uncle Paul was persuaded by his 
Me])histopheles to accept the factor of a foreign 'protector' 
against tlie inevitable greed of the wolf -pack of the welt- 
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politiek, so also CeciFs vast mind — ^though he never jackalled 
Monarchial Parasitism — saw that it was not by seggregation 
and isolation that the best fruits of the true Afrikander Idea 
could be realized for Africans children, but in and by a Ee^ 
constitution of the entire British Empire. Ti+inic thought! 
But first he intended to bring all South Africa into Dorain- 
ional Democratic Union. The essential difference l^etween 
Mr. Kruger and Mr. Ehodes is this: Mr. Kruger, imrler a 
narrow and retrogressive theory, would subject the liberties 
of the Afrikander Eace to Batavianism under the ^protec- 
tion' of one of the Great Powers of the European Conti- 
nent; but Mr. Ehodes (before his temporary backsliding) in- 
tended to rank that nation as a ^cardinal' factor of a world- 
controlling Imperial Council. 

"Under Mr. Gladstone and during the following years 
Downing Street slept on, caring for none of these things ; even 
the academic coquetries of Bismarck and later the Kaiser with 
the South African republics, disturbed it not — the Foreign 
Office knew them to be Varm wind;' but suddenly a change 
occurred. 

"For this is the history of the immediate cause of this 
war, a cause I have said which evolved out of the fundamen- 
tal factors dating back over the past eighty years. 

"The Feudalistic idea for the government of the Afri* 
kander People — a scheme necessitating some more or less 
costly and unpatriotic bargain with a foreign protector — first 
took conscious shape tvv^enty-five to thirty years ago. 

"I have said that before then, in the early sixties, the 
original Afrikaaners and the colonists of other races were 
gradually drawing together under the influence of a common 
bond of sympathy and to my personal observation it seemed 
as if the Afrikander republics even were turning towards po- 
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litical fusion with the English Paramonntcy. But the cold- 
blooded way in which the government at Cape Town ignored 
the fact — ^known to every merchant's clerk in Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth — ^that the gun-runners of the Colony were 
freely arming the Basutos for the notorious and systematic 
plunder of the Free State Boers, created a painful revulsion, 
and when in the ensuing war with those thieves, this was fol- 
lowed up by that inhuman conduct to the hard pressed peo- 
ple of their own color which it is certain the Colonial OflBce 
of that time dictated to Sir Pliilip Wodehouse, climaxed 
by the unwarrantable interference in favor of the whipped 
thieves — caused the savor of an Englishman again to stink 
in Afrikander nostrils as it had done in the forties. And 
when these crooked diplomacies were, in a few years followed 
up by the utterly indefensible and imprudent appropriation — 
upon direct Imperial instructions — of Free State territory 
which was as absolutely part of tliat republic as the town of 
Bloemfontein itself — a conviction was burned into the Afri- 
kander mind winch once found appropriate expression in 
the bitter retort; ^Whenever there is money enough in sight 
the sun of your boasted English integrity promptly drops 
below the horizon of a piratical expediency/ 

"The sting of the parasitical crimes of Downing Street 
lies in the fact that it has slandered and befouled the EngliSR 
Race throughout South Africa — ^yea, the whole world, making 
us to appear what as individuals we are not. 

"Then the ^Bond' came into being and for a while per- 
formed a great and lasting service to true Afrikanderism, for 
it educated the patient Afrikander Mind to a sense of its 
birthright, and at first — except for a few extremists — did not 
unpatriotically intrigue. But behind the Bond ^Krugerism* 
gradually shaped itself. 
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"However, at that date Europe was busy at home; and 
indeed there was nothing in the South African situation to 
make it worth while for diplomats to listen to the whispers 
of the would-be retrogressionists. Moreover the Transvaal, 
worn out with many wars ^and internal bickerings, asked, 
hesitatingly, for admission into the hospital of the British 
colonial system. 

"And again Downing Street blundered. By crass official fol- 
lies — ^which are history — the Boers were exasperated to vio- 
lently attempt to back out of their bargain, and, tapped by 
their hard hitting, the flow of Mr. Gladstone's unctuous balm 
of expediency invested their success with a miraculous glam- 
our which has no doubt had a powerful influence in keying 
up Mr. Kruger's adjutants (for he did not want to issue the 
challenge) to dare the present issue. Two lasting conse- 
quences flowed from the Transvaal experiment of colonial- 
union; it dissipated forever the last vestige of any hope of 
S3rmpathetic union between the Afrikander Mind and a Brit- 
ish system of red-tape government; and the infamous Glad- 
stone Skedaddle, with its utter abandonment of the British 
subjects who had taken up property in the new British Col- 
ony in all good faith, implanted a bitter seed in the local 
English Mind which bore significant fruit in '95-96 and will 
ipver cease to bear fruit. 

"And then, with the discovery of limitless mineral 
wealth providing ample revenues out of which to pay for 
the services of a ^protector,' the Feudalistic idea — ^now 
metamorphosed into a clear-cut Netherlandish Conspiracy 
against the Afrikander Birthright — assumed gigantic pro- 
portions. Swarms of unqualifiedly parasitic ^strangers to 
the soil' were imported and the magnificent revenues of the 
new Transvaal were distributed among these, or were crim- 
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inally wasted in lobbying Continental Chancelleries, in order 
to compass the supreme object of the selfish, short-sighted and 
unpatriotic few. 

"By 1892 tliis conspiracy to betray Democratic Liberty 
had become so flagrant that the Johannesburg Eeform 
League came into being as a local protest against the impa- 
triotism of the Oligarchic Idea and as an Opposition Party 
to abate the gross scandals of its practical application in 
the Transvaal. Every true Democrat in South Africa hailed 
the appearance of the Eeform League. Local British capi- 
talists, I admit, favored this movement, but did not origi- 
nate it; its spirit was Afrikander. 

"Mr. Khodes naturally joined hands with the Movement, 
for it was in line with his souFs ideal. It was really he who 
secured the allegiance of the capitalists to the radical idea 
of ^reforming' Transvaal back into a true Afrikander Re- 
public. I am confident that he worked honestly for that 
object until he went to England later on and there, lured 
by specious suggestions, was induced to modify the plans 
of his Grand Projection so as to jibe with the makeshift of 
an Imperial Opportunism. 

"This change of mind (but not of heart) he kept 
secret from his Johannesburg co-workers and even from 
his ardent minded lieutenant, until the historic moment 
before the explosion in ninety-six. 

"But surely retribution was never swifter, for the 
moment that the leaders of the Conspiracy of Reform learned 
that they were to be simply cat's-paws for British Imperial- 
ism, they, as is history, threw down their arms and were 
swept into prison by the Leyds-Kruger Oligarchy. John 
Hays Hammond cannot do other than confirm this state- 
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ment. So that effort for the national demoeratisation of 
Africa failed — ^but its spirit is not dead. 

"Then Imperial ^expedieney^ betrayed the betrayer — 
for the real danger to England of the Leyds-KJruger Nether- 
landism was not, at that date, apparent to the Downing 
Street mind — Ehodes was repudiated. 

"Capitalism no doubt intended to have picked the best 
of the plums out of the intended ^reform/ but I repeat that 
capitalism did not inspire the spirit which gave the reform 
movement life and aim. So also is it with the war now 
raging (A. D. 1899). In so far as capitalism is to blame for 
the situation, it is the well-known ^Continental Gang/ who 
have backed up Leyds in that conspiracy against true Afri- 
kanderism which has now for a dozen years past been inces- 
santly carried on in the antichambers of European politicians. 
It is they also, who for mirage-promises, have been allowed to 
exploit the Transvaal under iniquitous privileges and suck the 
marro wout of its public revenues by scandalous contracts 
for things prejudicial to the public weal. These are the men 
who, with a following of hypnotised x\frikanders, have 
brought about this war by conjuring up the most critical 
menace of the coherence of the British Empire which has 
evolved since Waterloo established it. 

"That menace — which made Mr. Chamberlain eat his 
eloquent opportunist utterances, of barely three years ago, 
about the iniquity of interfering in the internal affairs of 
the Transvaal, and the incalculable evils which would follow 
a British-Boer war — is, as I have already indicated, the 
discovery of the fact that arrangements were all 
but completed — awaiting only the explicit renunciation by 
England of her ^suzerainty^ claims — for putting Transvaal 
politics under the guidance and ^protectorate' of England's 
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hereditary enemy. Tliink of France getting foothold — firmly 
and legally — upon the one spot most strategically suitable for 
endangering the British position and work of exploitation 
throughout all the African Continent. Fashoda w^s a flea- 
bite in comparison. 

"In this Age, when the last breath of Christianity has 
been expired from the body-politic and its place filled by 
the galvanism of sordid pagan commercial mor- 
ality, it is little better than inbecility in the idealist, and 
sheer hypocrisy in the ^opposition' politician, to expect or 
pretend that any great power will seriously im- 
peril its resources merely to enforce the moral rights 
of anybody — its subjects or not — in a foreign land. As 
Lecky acutely observes: ^Wars occur nominally about these 
pretexts, but are never caused by chem.' It is sheer drivel- 
ling to accuse the Salisbury Cabinet of having done so in 
tliis instance, either on grounds of Christian morality, or to 
protect the market value of property which belongs, as to 
quite three-fourths, to French, German, Dutch and Ameri- 
can subjects, or even to. get political possession of territory 
which they refused to grab in ninety-six, although it was 
(for parasitism) then just as valuable, and moreover was 
half ripe for the change. Oh, no! the internal corruption 
might liave stunk to heaven, and the ^uitlanders' might 
have petitioned to all eternity without England respond- 
ing with an armed backing to alter the civil or economic con- 
dition of the foreigners in Transvaal had it not been for the 
discovery of the real mouse in the Leyds-Kruger mealtub. 

"Nothing less vital than this would have made the 
British Cabinet so diplomatically imconscious whilst Mr. 
Chamberlain was, through Mr. Milner, forcing the hand of 
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the conspirators, by the brutal process which he himself 
calls ^the new diplomacy/ 

"There you have the proximate cause of this war, of 
which the evolutionary cause spreads back through eighty 
years. There you have the secret of the impudently provoc- 
ative diplomacy which at last elicited the wished-for overt 
excuse to tear down Leyds' spiderwebs, even though at the 
terrible cost which the Salisbury government is prepared to 
pay! Oh, silly sentimentalists, is any British Ministry so 
besotted as to have deliberately brought on this horrible 
state of things at the secret bidding of a local group of 
mere men of business (for in England the economic inter- 
ests of the hereditary and landholding 'nobility,' not those 
of the mere monied bourgeoisie, control the high politique) 
or even to influence the London Stock Exchange for a lit- 
tle group of speculators, or to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of a neighbour to abate the 'moraP stink of the Dyna- 
mite Concession? 

"But when the gravity of the fact which I disclose is 
grasped it will be seen that, cost what it may, England, if 
she will keep her Empire, must sweep away such a menace 
as this Netherlandish-madness, and — ^by the pagan ethic of 
her necessity — create for the Afrikander Dominion which 
she will obtain, such a form of government as shall leave the 
Afrikanders with no wish to again evolve such a concatena- 
tion ; remeniboring Cecil Eliodes' warning that, as to even the 
English Afrikanders, ^future generations will not be born 
in England/ As to the equities of the immediate fact now — 
by the Will of God — in its horrible explosion, it is vain for 
Olive Schreiner or any one else to invoke Christian sentiment 
in plea for either party. Where tlie wrong lies in the evo- 
lutionary cause, is only too painfully clear. But, jugded 
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in the court of pagan expediencies, it is equally clear 
what the verdict of history will be upon the immediate 
fact of this war; and it will be this: If Mr. 
(chamberlain, by his ^new diplomacy/ had not revived the 
moribund ^suzerainty/ and by it violently forcec^ the Leyds- 
Kruger hand, the Netherlands-mad Oligarchy would have 
sold the Afrikander Birthright for a mess of pottage, and 
the two Ecpublics would, within perilously measurable 
time, have given their political conscience over into the 
keeping of a European Power hostile to England, and by so 
doing would have vitally imperilled not only the British 
position in Afrika, but the integrity of the entire Empire, 
and at the same time would have enslaved the Afrikander 
Kace for another Inmdred years/' 
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EPILOGUE. 1905. 

Let all who trust in that Fatherhood which does all 
things well, let all who love the beautiful Motherland un- 
der the Southern Cross, look up, and reverently hope, t>.at 
the late fiery trial has burned out the Esau sprit of the few, 
and smelted the heretofore divided factors of the Afrikan- 
der Mind into one common thought, towards one common 
object. 

And may that object be the Unification of all South 
Africa into a truly Democratic Dominion. May the Constitu- 
tion of that Afrikander Dominion freeze out parasitism — 
(ostablisliing, as the basis of civil rights, the principle that 
every citizen shall, as such, produce into the Commonwealth 
the equivalent of that which he necessarily consumes), and 
secure inalienably the fruits of the Commonwealth to the 
Sons of its Soil. May it dedicate all that power which we, 
under the existing false political systems of this world, call 
"patronage'' (but which under, the Coming Civilization will 
be held as the fountain of honor for good work well done) 
into the hands of those who will be directly 
affected by the administration of the oflBce to be 
awarded; and especially may it make every such appoint- 
ment subject to prompt revocation by those who thus confer 
it. This principle is the root principle of any truly Demo- 
cratic Government for a truly free people. Without this 
plain commonsense safeguard — as is proved to the hilt by the 
case in America — the most liberal so-called representative 
government, even with a fully "democratic" franchise, is 
a hypnotic snare for the common people — Dead Sea Fruit, 
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May it secure, unshakably, that no act of legislation can 
become of valid force until it shall have successfully passed 
a revising criticism of the "yea^^ of a majority of the sov- 
ereign people who are to be affected directly or indirectly 
by it. May it fundamentally lay down the principle that 
every contract, express or implied, which is in its nature 
and of the logic of its commonly notorious outcome, in- 
equitable to one of the parties, is constiutionally invalid 
and outlawed. There exists no principle of civil order (the 
right relationship of man with his fellow men in the social 
state) more necessary than this. 

The united Afrikander Mind can and ought to ac- 
complish this reformation in less than twenty years, within 
the elastic bonds of British Eule. Because, after a short 
time, that "protector'' must necessarily concede to all Africa 
the same liberties of Home Government as her other ^'de- 
pendencies" possess. The evolutionary pressure of "the 
opinion of the world" will compel this, even if selfish para- 
sitism were inclined to procrastinate. A spirit of reprisal 
alone can weaken the force of this evolutionary stream. 
Africa is now potentially a political unit; let her true chil- 
dren work together to make that a Dynamic Fact. This, 
however, is but an int'ermodiate step. For (as the final goal), 
may Cecil Ehodes' Grand Projection be always kept before 
the mind; and may the hope of its attainment enter into 
the intention of every step to be taken — ^that great thought 
which involves the establishment of the Democratic Free- 
dom of the World — ^his soul's ideal before he was tempted. 
It is a spiritual gem, the product of Africa, richer than all 
its gold, more lustrous than its diamonds. 

This is a pearl of great price, offered first by its dis- 
coverer to the land which at that time he had honestly 
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adopted. But "seeing, we did not perceive'^ — ^then — ^for the 
Afrikaander Mind was sorely divided. But now, melted in 
fire to a unit, let heart and conscience realise this great 
legacy; not for mere sectional self, but for the enrichment 
and salvation of a world wallowing in Imperial murder and 
Commercial theft — so that, extricated from this universal 
Slough of Despond, the true genius, and powers for good, 
of each specialised division of the human family, may 
peaceably develop for the "glory in the highest." 

With such a fundamental basis of international com- 
radeship established, it will be easy thenceforward to re- 
ciprocate the mutual benefits of co-equal brotherhood, free 
from the taint of parasitism or piratical commercialism. 

If the genius of one man could do so much that we 
see and know, in so short a time, towards "creating the 
factors which should evolve to the Democratic Federation 
of an Empire,'^ shall the conjoined mind of the Afrikander 
Eace — ^whose heart, beating with the ancient Frisian blood, 
is freedom's throbbing drum; whose spirit is alert with 
the wit and resource of the best elements from that people 
with whom the Art of Civic Construction is a second na- 
ture; and whose brain is tempered into wise patience by the 
power of calm judgment inherited through the strain flow- 
ing from its German ancestry — doubt its capacity to re- 
solve that problem to an even more perfect fulfilment than 
its originator first dreamed of? 

It was a vision which became evolved to practical form 
in his mind as he used to sit at his monotonous work along- 
side tlie miner's tent under tlic kameeldoorns of Old DeBeers, 
in the days wlion we were all "workingmen" together and Olive 
was an enthusiastic little girl who talked transcendentalism and 
Good Templary, a vision whose inspiration was drawn from 
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the wide, free sweep of the African veld which he looked out 
upon; it descended on him from that pellucid sky above 
the foster-motherland which was giving him a renewal of 
bodily life. It was a discovery sublime; for it is nothing 
less than the proposition to transmute the parasitic ^'sea- 
beast" of Monarcliial Imperialism (whose tentacles seem' to 
be so inseparably fastened upon a number of unequally- 
rated and more or less cunningly exploited "dependencies'^) 
into the world-reconciling "lamb" of the Social-democratic 
Federation of absolutely co-ordained, home-governing mem- 
bers of the Universal Family, whose Father is One. 

Then Monarchial Imperialism will have been slain with 
its own sword, and the Grand Commonwealth of Peace — 
the child of South Africa's eighty years of trial — shall be 
"confcderately" ruled in the spirit of the ancient Frisian 

motto "VRIJ ZIJN WIJ EN VUIJ ZULLEN WTJ BLIJVEN !" 
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